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1 Ir will scarcely be denied that there never has been a time during 
which the public mind has been satisfied, and controversy intermitted, 
respecting the theory and practice of the law of libel. The partition 
4 of power between the jury and the bench has only been adjusted 
within less than forty years, after a struggle of upwards of a century ; 
: during which, doctrines now esteemed most repugnant to reason and 
humanity, were judicially maintained and enforced by the highest 
authorities. But the mode of originating the prosecution, appointing 
the jury, and establishing the rules of evidence, (circumstances which 
involve, practically, a comprehension within the widest, or a circum- 
scription within the narrowest, limits of the acts which may be de- 
scribed and treated as crimes,) are to this day topics of unceasing 
debate ; and no verdict or judgment is received with tolerable una- 
nimity as to its justness or equity. In every case of acquittal there 
are thousands who would have voted for conviction; and in every 
case of conviction, there may be even more who would have voted for 
acquittal. Such a state of things implies the continual prevalence of 
chance or partiality, or both; and the impossibility of discriminating 
between what will eventually be tolerated, and what will not, as well 
as of appreciating the quantum of evil effected by the libel, whether 
directed against individuals, communities, or institutions, robs punish- 
ment of all its efficacy, whether as corrective of the offender, or 
admonitory to others. 

If these consequences necessarily result from the application of 
temporal penalties to errors of opinion, and those vices of the heart 
which display themselves in mere words, whether printed, written, or 
spoken, and whether characterized as treasonable, blasphemous, 
seditious, slanderous, or scandalous, the remedy will appear to be to 
consider this class of offences, like other immoralities which do not 
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occasion bodily or pecuniary damage, as exclusively the objects of 
spiritual or intellectual censures, which experience has proved to be 
the only weapons of whose wounds they are susceptible. Moral 
methods, like chemical tests, detect and separate the deleterious 
matter, which eludes and defies the grasp of all rude mechanical 
applications. 

In support of this proposition, we may consider, first, the difficulty 
of ascertaining and estimating the mischief produced by libels, because 
it is acknowledged that malignity, which does not exert itself extrin- 
sically, is not an object of human punishment. This is most strikingly 
evinced by the contrast between the epithets which are constantly 
lavished on the ephemeral productions of the press, and the effects to 
which such productions can be referred as their indisputable causes. 
Day after day, and year after year, from century to century, we are 
told that libellers are scattering firebrands, arrows and death; that 
their despotism is intolerable, exercising a power which it is not only 
impossible for human ingenuity to resist, but which acts with all the 
secrecy of a Venetian tribunal, and at the same time sérzkes with all 
the certainty of the Holy Inquisition; that their principles are de- 
structive of the institutions of the country, and that no punishment is 
so appropriate as to oblige them to abjure the realm, whose peace and 
happiness they invade and endanger.’ Still the country proceeds in 
her career of improvement, leaving behind her those temporary and 
almost momentary distresses which spring from revulsions in trade, and 
having had intruth no dangers to encounter but those encroachments 
on the constitution to which weak and corrupt ministers are so prone 
to resort on every little increase of popular agitation. No libellers are 
banished ; a few are imprisoned, but not silenced; and yet the insti- 
tutions of the country have suffered no detriment, but the reverse ; 
useful reforms have taken place; and those victims who were de- 
scribed as having been struck down by so many irresistible and 
invisible shafts, are in the enjoyment of the best health, and highest 
prosperity. This is the circle which we beat in endless succession. 
The cry of danger from the license of the press is perpetually renewed, 
in spite of innumerable demonstrations that abuses in the laws, or 
their administration, are the only sources of real danger, and that 
those abuses cannot be exposed without unlimited freedom of discus- 
sion; in the course of which truth and candour have invariably 
triumphed, and will ever triumph, over the utmost perversions of false- 
hood and malignity. 

‘“* If every dreamer of innovations,” says Dr. Johnson,? “ may 
propagate his projects, there can be no settlement; if every murmurer 
at Government may diffuse discontent, there can be no peace; and if 
every sceptic in theology may teach his follies, there can be no reli- 
gion.” Such was Dr. Johnson’s estimate of the mischief of libelling, 
with the toleration of which he thought peace and religion could not 
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' Speeches of Mr. Canning, Dec. 22 and 23, 1819. 
® Life of Milton, See Starkie on the Law of Libel, p. 3, 
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co-exist, though he lived in a country celebrated for the wisdom of its 
institations, its patriotism, and its regard for religion, while the press 
teemed with the projects of innovators, the complaints of murmurers, 
and the follies of sceptics! ‘‘ Punishment,” he continues, ‘‘ which 
may crush the author, promotes the book; and it seems not more 
reasonable to leave the right of printing unrestrained, because writers 
may be afterwards censured, than it would be to sleep with doors un- 
bolted, because by our laws we may hang a thief.” He considered 
censorship as affording the only security, though he acknowledges that 
under such a system, ‘* power must always be the standard of truth,” 
and every other expedient, however rigorous, as an aggravation of the 
evil, by increasing the circulation of the libel. He justly states the 
dilemma to be between censorship and unqualified toleration ; but he 
errs grievously in choosing the former alternative instead of the latter. 
He also begs the question by assuming that the dreamer propagates 
his innovations, that the murmurer diffuses his discontent, and that 
the sceptic teaches his follies; whereas each can do no more than 
publish his sentiments, thereby submitting them to the criticism, cas- 
tigation, and refutation, not merely of other dreamers, murmurers, 
and sceptics, but of the infinite majority of the sober-minded, of the 
loyal, the peaceable, and the religious. 

The farther back we carry our reference to the opinions of our 
ancestors, as to the extent of mischief produced by libelling, the more 
extravagantly shall we find it stated; and the more shall we be 
encouraged to hope that, if not for this, it is certainly reserved for 
some succeeding generation to purge the statute-book of the title libel, 
as those of witchcraft and heresy have already been expunged.? Thus 
when Lord Stair says, ‘‘ Vaninus deitatem non aperte negavit, sed, 
&c., étjustissime in inclyta urbe Tholosa damnatus est et crematus ;” ‘ 
and when Bishop Hall, in his flaming ‘ Treatise on Moderation,’ 
says,* “ Calvin did well approve himself to God’s church, in bringing 
Servetus to the stake at Geneva,” they discover not merely the inten- 
sity of their disapprobation of the impiety imputed to Vaninus and 
Servetus, which might be allowable or meritorious, but their belief 
that the public mischief resulting from the publication of erroneous 
theology, was so great as to justify the infliction of capital punishment 
for its repression. A more striking illustration is afforded by the 
following extract from Jeremy Taylor's ‘ Liberty of Prophecying,’ 
section 13: “ He that teaches others to sin is worse than he that 
commits the crime, whetherthe be tempted by his own interest, or 
encouraged by the other’s doctrine, It was as bad in Basilides to 
teach it to be lawful to renounce faith and religion, and take all 
manner of oaths and covenants in time of persecution, as if himself 
had done so. Nay, it is as much worse as the mischief is more uni- 





3 & Inthe code of a free people it would be nosurprise ifthe title of libel were 
not to be found. A well-meant censure would be merit, a malicious one would 
be insignificance.”—An Essay on the Law of Libels; 1805, p. 6. 

4 Dugald Stewart’s Diss. prefixed to Sup. Ency. Britt. p. 11. 

5 History of Persecution, by Anthony Robinson. 
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versal, or as a fountain is greater than a drop of water taken from it. 
He that writes treason in a book, or preaches sedition in a pulpit, 
and persuades it to the people, is the greatest traitor and incendiary, 
and his opinion there is the fountain of a sin, and therefore could not 
be entertained in his own understanding upon weakness or inculpable 
or innocent prejudice ; he cannot from scripture or divine revelation 
have any pretence to colour that so fairly as to seduce either a wise 
or an honest man. If it rest there, and goes no farther, it is not cog- 
noscible, and so escapes that way ; but if it be published, and comes 
a stylo ad macheram, (as Tertullian’s phrase is,) then it becomes 
a matter of fact in principle and in persuasion, and is just so punishable 
as is the crime that it persuades. Such are they of whom St. Paul 
complains, who brought in ‘damnable doctrines and facts.’ St. Paul's 
utinam abscindantur is just of them, take it in any sense of rigour 
or severity, so it be proportionable to the crime or criminal doctrine.” 

It does not clearly appear how Dr. Taylor read the text of St. Paul 
referred to, (Gal. v. 12,) but a right understanding of that and other 
parts of the New Testament would have shown him the unlawfulness 
of literally “‘ cutting off” those whom St. Paul directed to be excom- 
municated until they repented, without the addition of any temporal 
penalty whatever. He would have found no warrant in the latest 
revelation of the divine will for the atrocity of punishing in the same 
degree him who commits a crime, and him whose doctrines are sup- 
posed to have tended to its instigation; nothing to justify the wse of 
daggers against those who only speak daggers, according to the ap- 
prehension of some, but whose meaning, according to the interpretation 
of others, may be very different. As the conjunction of carnal wea- 
pons blunts the efficacy of spiritual censures, so the dignity of criminal 
justice requires that the former should be reserved for the purpose of 
animadverting on those attacks on life and property which all moral 
safeguards had failed to restrain. 

According to Dr. Taylor, he. who writes seditious or treasonable 
doctrines is more criminal than he who acts treason or sedition; and 
there are too many instances of the actual infliction of capital punish- 
ment on the authors of what were judged to be treasonable opinions. 
‘In the early times of our history,” says Mr. Holt, “ such libels 
would have been considered as nearly approaching to treason, as will 
be shown in the next chapter. We have a proof of this, in the case 
of Williams, a barrister, who was indicted, convicted, and executed 
Sor high treason, in writing a seditious book, in the 17th James I.” 
In those times, “ our courts of justice considered all abuse and invec- 
tive against the king and his great officers; all slander which inter- 
fered with the government of the nation; and all libels which reflected 
upon the conduct and management of state affairs, as little short of 
treason, and concerted designs for the subversion of the Government 
itself. It is no wonder, therefore, if in those times we should find 
such words and writings charged as acts of treason, which in our 
age of improved learning, and mildness in the administration of law, 
pass only for libels,—the overflowings of seditious gall, and the resent- 
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ments of disorderly and petulant spirits.”° It was incorrect in Mr. 
Holt to say that in former times lawyers considered libels, even though 
unpublished, as ‘ nearly approaching to,” and “ little short of,” 
treason, for I doubt whether that phraseology be yet obsolete ; and 
in both places, in the very next sentence, he shows that they charged 
them as overt acts nothing short of treason. Nor is it a very accu- 
rate description of the case of Williams, to say that he was executed 
for writing a seditious book. He was tried May 3, 1619, for writing 
two fanatical rhapsodies, entitled, ‘ Balaam’s Ass,’ and ‘ Speculum 
Regale,’ “in both of which he had presumed to prophecy that the king 
would die in 1621, grounding the prediction on the prophecy of 
Daniel, where the Prophet speaks of times and times and half a 
time. He further affirmed, that Antichrist will be revealed when sin 
shall be at the highest, &c. His detence was, first, that what he had 
written was not with any malice or disloyalty, but by way of affec- 
tionate caution and admonition; secondly, that the matter rested 
only in opinion and thought; thirdly, that he had enclosed his book in 
a box, sealed up, and secretly conveyed it to the king, without ever 
publishing it. But the court was unanimously of opinion, that he was 
guilty of high treason, and that the words contained in the libel, as 
cited above, imported the end and destruction of the king and his 
realm, and that Antichristianism and false religion were maintained 
in the said realm ; which was a motive to the people to commit trea- 
sons, to raise rebellions, &c., and that the writing of the book was a 
publication.” 7 

In the same reign, one Peacham was put to the torture, and found 
guilty of high-treason, for having inserted treasonable passages in a 
sermon never preached nor published. In a letter to the King on 
Peacham’s case, Bacon says: “There be four means or manners 
whereby the death of the king is compassed and imagined. The first, 
by some particular fact or plot. The second, by disabling his title ; 
as by aflirming that he is not lawful king; or that another ought to 
be king; or that he is a usurper, or a bastard, or the like. The 
third, by subjecting his title to the Pope, and thereby making him of 
an absolute king a conditional king. The fourth, by disabling his 
regiment, and making him appear incapable or indign to reign. Then 
I placed Peacham’s treason within the Jast division, agreeable to 
divers precedents, whereof I had the records ready; and concluded 
that your Majesty’s safety and life and authority was thus by law 
insconced and quartered; and that it was in vain to fortify on three 
of the sides, and so leave you open on the fourth.”® With these 
opinions he could not, in his ‘ History of Henry VII.,’ condemn the 
judgment of high-treason passed on Sir William Stanley, Lord 
Chamberlain, for saying, in a private conversation with Sir Robert 
Clifford, ‘that if he were sure that Perkin Warbeck were King 
Edward's son, he would never bear arms against him”; which was 





6 Holt’s Law of Libel, p. 97, 102. 
7 Bacen’s Works, III, 476, 8 Ibid, III, 264, 
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*‘ little more than saying, in effect, that the title of York was better 
than the title of Lancaster, which was the case almost of every man, 
at the least in opinion.” But the Judges ‘‘ thought it was a dangerous 
thing to admit ifs and ands to qualify words of treason, whereby 
every man might express his malice and blanch his danger.” In his 
charge against Mr. Whitelocke, who was prosecuted in the Star- 
Chamber for a legal opinion given to a client, Bacon says: “ Ifa 
jesuited papist should come and ask counsel, (I put a case not 
altogether feigned,) whether all the acts of parliament made in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth and King James, are void or no? because 
there are no lawful bishops sitting in the Uppper House, and a parlia- 
ment must consist of Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons, 
and a lawyer will set it under his hand that they are all void, | will 
touch him for high-treason upon this bis counsel.”* In 1590, John 
Udall was tried for felony, in publishing, anonymously, ‘ A Demonstra- 
tion of Discipline,’ sentenced to death, and died in prison. In 1693, 
W. Anderson, printer, was convicted of high-treason, and executed, 
for printing and publishing two scandalous, malicious, and traitorous 
libels: the first entitled, ‘ Remarks upon the present Confederacy and 
late Revolution in England;’ the second, ‘A French Conquest 
neither desirable nor practicable.’ In 1720, John Mathews, printer, 
aged nineteen, was convicted of high-treason, and executed, for 
printing a libel, entitled, ‘ Ex ore tuo te judicio, Vox Populi, Vox 
Dei.’ Perhaps that was the last execution for mere words. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, a Tory preacher was considered worthy 
the honour of an impeachment; a proceeding which not a little con- 
tributed to expel the Whig ministry, to arrest the career of Marl- 
borough, and prevent the capture of Paris! The speeches of the 
managers of the impeachment are able and moderate, with the ex- 
ception of that of Serjeant Parker,'® afterwards Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, in which the following passage occurs: ‘* My Lords, 
the burning a meeting-house, the burning all the meeting-houses, the 
laying the metropolis once more in ashes by the enemies of our con- 
stitution, 7s nothing to the inflaming the nation, and rendering the 
Queen and her administration odious to the people.” In 1777, John 
Horne was tried for publishing a seditious libel; and the Attorney- 
General (Thurlow) said, “‘ that lying so near to high-treason, it was 
very difficult for his imagination and judgment to draw the line 
between them! That must be his apology if he had mistaken the 
nature and quality of that crime.” He also urged, in the strongest 
terms, the propriety of awarding the judgment of the pillory oa Mr. 
Horne; alleging, that ‘‘ Government could not exist unless the full 
punishment was inflicted, which the most improved times had given 
to offences of much less denomination”! In these two instances we 
find all the bigotry of the seventeenth century. 


‘ 





® Bacon’s Works, IL. 471. 
10 See Observations on his Charge to the Jury, in the trial of Dammaree, 
in Luder’s ¢ Considerations on the Law of Treason.’ 
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It would not now be endured, that an attorney-general should talk 
of the difficulty of discriminating between the misdemeanor of seditious 
libel and the crimes specified in the 25th Edw, III.; and, perhaps, it 
may take as long a period to explode the offence of seditious libel, as 
it did to separate it from the crime of high-treason. In walking 
amidst the snares with which our path is now beset, life is no longer 
exposed to danger; and the term of imprisonment has been reduced 
from the rive years, to which Lord George Gordon was sentenced, 
to the rwo years, which may be considered the maximum in the most 
aggravated cases; that is, where the hostile feelings of party have 
been most embittered. Still, when we see that it depends wholly on 
the caprice of one man, or of a knot of mea, to inflict imprisonment 
for two years, and a fine of a thousand pounds on whatever victim 
they may choose to select, for doing what thousands are doing with 
impunity, and which the accused himself had been permitted to do 
for years uncensured, we shall acknowledge the necessity of opposing 
an unqualified prohibition to making a court of justice, in respect to 
any publication whatever, an arena wherein political factions may tor- 
ment their adversaries. So long as access is given to a place which 
offers a chance of gratifying offended pride and political antipathy, 
men will be found to resort to it. 

In vain have attempts been made to protect the innocent, and 
limit the operations of power, by defining the circumstances which 
shall be held to constitute libel, since the moral sentiments excited 
by the infinite diversity of aspects which political and theological sub- 
jects present to different minds, cannot be controlled by definitions, 
Janumerable cases are of daily occurrence, respecting which no form 
of words in which the penal enactment could be expressed, would 
exclude a contrariety of interpretations, and consequently of opinions, 
as to whether the legal definition was satisfied or not. The most 
plausible experiment in this way has been made by the French law of 
libel, which requires that the defendant shall be charged with having 
instigated the commission of a particular offence. ‘The advantages 
of this expedient are thus enumerated by the Duc de Broglie: “ Ainsi, 
par example, homme qui, sous l’empire de la loi du 9 Novembre, 
ou méme, si on J’aime mieux, sous l’empire de la legislation Anglaise, 
en supposant qu'on l’eut transportée en France, aurait été accuse 
d’avoir publié un libelle, un écrit seditieux, un ecrit tendant a ayilir 
le gouvernement, i affoiblie indirectement le respect qui lui est du, et 
auroit vu le ministere et les juges, s’erigir en docteurs, je dirois presque 
en casuistes politiques, et rechercher peniblement si telle ou telle 
doctrine ne se trouvoit pas virtuellement et en substance dans telle ou 
telle phrase ; le méme homme sous I’empire de la loi nouvelle devoit 
etré accusé de complicité de sedition si !a publication se lie immedi- 
atement & une sedition effectuée, ou de tentation de sedition si la 
publication est restée sans effet; car la provocation depouryue de 
toute suite a une analogie parfaite avec la tentation sur la quelle les 
jures prononcent tous les jours sans aucune difliculté. Son crime 
sera d’avoir voulu renverser le gouvernement, ou seulement d’avoir 
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voulu arreter dans son exercise l’autorité legale. La tentation 
residera dans le fait de la publication, et son ecrit sera alors donné 
en preuve contre lui; il servira de piece de conviction absolument 
comme dans un complot concerté d’intelligence avec |’ennemie, 
une correspondence saisie sert 4 incriminer une ou plusieurs actions 
en elles mémes parfaitement indiffirentes. Les deux cas sont abso- 
lument analogues. Dans l'un comme dans lautre l’ecrit doit étre 
scruté et interpreté en raison de son but et des ses circonstances. 
Dans l'une comme dans I’autre c’est l’intention qui est le veritable et 
Yunique siége du crime. Votre commission a reconnu qu'il y avoit 
du bonheur dans cette combinaison, de l'art a placer la provocation 
perpetuellement en regarde d’un delit positif auquel le ministere 
public et le jury seront toujours obligé de la comparer ; elle a recon- 
nu que cétoit une grande garantie pour la liberté de la presse, qu’un 
systeme dans lequel les doctrines, les pensées, les opinions sont 
laissées libres, tant qu’elles ne sont que des doctrines, des pensées, 
des opinions, et ne tombent sous la main de la loi qu’alors qu’im- 
pregnée d’une volonté malfaisante, et employées 4 un but certain et 
incriminé d’avance, elles deviennent de veritables actions.” "' 

The solidity of this reasoning was so far acquiesced in by Sir 
James Mackintosh, that “ though he believed the offence of seditious 
libel was indefinable, and that it was a futile labour to attempt the 
definition of an offence which depended upon circumstances, since 
words which might at one time be considered innocent, might, at 
another, be condemned as wicked and improper”; yet he was ‘of 
opinion that ‘positive instigation to the commission of crime was 
easily defined. It was at least easy to describe it in such terms that 
a jury of common honesty might at once see whether a person 
brought before them as the instigator to crime, was innocent of such a 
charge or not.” '* Thus Sir James Mackintosh abandons, as inde- 
finable, that most important class of libels termed seditious, which 
the Duc de Broglié and his reviewer had plumed themselves on 
rescuing from the arbitrary constructions of political casuists, and 
presenting in the tangible form of actions; and restricts the applica- 
bility of definition to libels instigating to other crimes, whose charac- 
ter, when perpetrated, could not be mistaken, such as assassination. 
Indeed, we shall be soon satisfied that the specious definitions of the 
French law crumble under the touch of examination. It is said that, 
instead of being charged with publishing a libel tending to bring 
Government into hatred and contempt, a defendant shall be indicted 
as accessary to sedition, where the publication has been directly 
connected with actual sedition, and as having attempted to commit 
sedition where the publication has been abortive. Now if the proof 
of connexion between the libel and the sedition is to depend, as it 
does by the hypothesis, on the motives and actions which the libel 
shall be construed to suggest and recommend, can a more vague in- 
quiry, or one more open to the arbitrary influences of interest, pre- 





W Edinburgh Review, No. 63, p. 200. 2 Speech, 23d Dec, 1820. 
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judice, temper, and passion, be proposed? Shall a man who has 
published an intemperate or inflammatory declamation, be convicted 
as an accomplice in the seditious violence of persons whom he never 
saw, with whom he had no correspondence direct or indirect, of whose 
proceedings he had no knowledge before the fact, nor during. the 
fact, and to whom he afforded no counsel, aid, comfort, or succour, 
at any time, up to the hour of his trial? Is the injustice of involving 
a man in the guilt of others, lessened by an affectation of precision 
which has no foundation in truth? In the French criminal code, 
art. 60, accessaries are described to be “‘ those who, by means of gifts, 
promises, threats, abuse of authority or power, conspiracy, or culpable 
artifice, shall excite others to the commission of a crime or offence, or 
have given instructions to commit the same ; those who shall supply 
arms, instruments, &c.; those who shall knowingly aid or abet 
the perpetrator, &c.” The author of a libel does not stand in any 
of these predicaments ; but by a subsequent article, (102,) the libeller 
is subjected to the penalties of treason where that crime has followed 
his publication, (in the order of time,) and to banishment, where no 
such consequence has ensued. ‘‘ Those who by their discourses in 
places of public meeting, by hand-bills posted up, or printed libels, 
shall excite, in a direct manner, the citizens or inhabitants to the 
commission of any of the crimes and conspiracies mentioned in the 
present section, shall be punished as principals therein: if, however, 
such provocations prove abortive, their authors shall only be banished.” 
What shall be considered an excitement, and what the proof of its 
connexion as cause and effect with consequent conspiracy or rebel- 
lion, are still left as much as ever to the discretion and temper of the 
ury. 

The Duc de Broglié represents the analogy between the author of a 
seditious libel, and one who has engaged in a criminal correspondence 
with a foreign enemy, as being complete; but it only becomes so 
after it has been adjudged by the political opponents of the libeller, 
that he and his party are enemies of their country. Otherwise, instead 
of analogy, there is a striking contrast in the most essential points. 
The traitor corresponds secretly with an individual foreign enemy; 
the libeller addresses himself openly to the mass of his countrymen. 
The purpose of the traitor is to overpower the national will; the ob- 
ject of the libeller can only be effected by conciliating general favour 
and approbation. The traitor sells his country for gold, or some more 
malignant impulse; the libeller is ‘‘ a writer on passing politics ; and 
there never was one of an ardent mind and warm feelings, who did 
not, at some time or other, fall into the offence of libel, and subject 
himself to the visitation of the law.” !° In‘short, the analogy is such 
as Serjeant Parker found between those enemies of the constitution, 
who, in the reign of Charles II., as he believed; had laid London in 
ashes, and Dr. Sacheverell, who inflamed the nation; though it is 





13 Speech of Sir James Mackintosh, Dec, 22, 1819. 
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well known that, in respect to metaphorical combustion, the impeach- 
ment was by a far more powerful agent than the sermon. 

Suppose this style had been introduced in the days of Bacon, 
would he have felt any difliculty in charging Peacham, for his un- 
published sermon, with instigating the assassination or deposition of 
the king, or in charging with similar instigations all who brought 
themselves within his four modes of compassing and imagining the 
death of the king? Nay, would Sir Vicary Gibbs have hesitated to 
apply the same technical language, if the law had adopted and pre- 
scribed it, to the following passage: ‘* What a crowd of blessings 
rush upon one’s mind, that might be bestowed upon the country in 
the event of a total change of system! Of all monarchs, indeed, 
since the Revolution, the successor of George III. will have the finest 
opportunity of becoming nobly popular.”'* It was urged that this 
libel pointed at, suggested, recommended, instigated the removal of 
George III., as the only means of obtaining those blessings which 
might be expected from his successor. And to illustrate the feelings 
which govern prosecutors in such cases, this regicide purpose was im- 
puted to one who had reprinted the libel, while the author and 
original printer were never tried! It seems undeniable, then, that 
prosecutors would be subjected to no additional restraint, nor inno- 
cence gain any additional protection, from the adoption of the defini- 
tions used in the French criminal code. 

Between the doctrines promulgated in the report of the Duc de 
Broglié, and those stated in the following passage from the Speech of 
Mr. Erskine, in defence of Paine, there is a considerable resemblance : 
‘* The proposition which I mean to maintain as the basis of the 
liberty of the press, and without which it is an empty sound, is this: 
that every man not intending to mislead, but seeking to enlighten 
others with what his own reason and conscience, however erroneously, 
have dictated to him as truth, may address himself to the universal 
reason of a whole nation, either upon the subjects of governments in 
general, or upon that of our own particular country; that he may 
analyze the principles of its constitution, point out its errors and 
defects, examine and publish its corruptions, warn his fellow-citizens 
against their serious consequences, and exert his whole faculties in 
pointing out the most advantageous changes in establishments which 
he considers to be radically defective, or sliding from their object by 
abuse. All this every subject of this country has a right to do, if he 
contemplates only what would be for its advantage, and but seeks to 
change the public mind by the conviction which flows from reasonings 
dictated by conscience. If, indeed, he writes what he does not 
think ; if, contemplating the misery of others, he wickedly condemns 
what his own understanding approves; or even admitting his real 
disgust against the Government or its corruptions, if he calumniates 
living magistrates, or holds out to individuals that they have a right 
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to run before the public mind in their conduct; that they may op- 
pose, by contumacy or force, what private reason only disapproves; 
that they may disobey the law, because their judgment condemns it ; 
or resist the public will, because they honestly wish to change it ;— 
he is then a criminal upon every principle of rational pelicy, as well as 
upon the immemorial precedents of English justice ; because such a 
person seeks to disunite individuals from their duty to the whole, and 
excites to overt acts of misconduct in a part of the community, 
instead of endeavouring to change, by the impulse of reason, that 
universal assent which in every country constitutes the law for all.” 

In the above passage, Lord Erskine declares his opinion of what 
the English law of libel then was, which appears to have coincided 
with what he thought it ought to be. And yet there is nothing in 
his proposition which the Attorney-General of that day, or of any 
day, needed to shrink from subscribing to. Ifthe doctrine of Lord 
Erskine had been the undisputed written language of the law of 
England, the fate of his then client, and of all who have stood 
charged with similar crimes, would not have been different from what 
they actually were. How is it possible to “ examine and publish the 
corruptions of the constitution, and warn his fellow-citizens against 
their ruinous consequences,” without doing that which may be con- 
strued and adjudged to be “ calumniating living magistrates, and 
holding out to individuals that they have a right to run before the 
public mind in their conduct”? What are the ruinous corruptions 
of the constitution, but institutions, laws, and measures, which are 
upheld and pursued and justified by living magistrates, and sanc- 
tioned by the legislature? Such expositions of the liberty of the 
press are as illusory as the permission to cut a pound of flesh without 
a drop of blood, And as to the plea of the libel having been written 
bona fide, it is not susceptible of being substantiated or negatived ; 
and has been more frequently held an aggravation than an alleviation 
of the guilt imputed to a defendant. 

It may be observed, that neither in the above cited passage, nor in 
any other, has Lord Erskine ever deprecated the want of definitions 
as a defect in our libel law, which ought to be supplied. Yet a writer 
in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ after premising, that “ if a remedy 
against the evil of loose and vague charges of treason was a definition 
by statute of the crime; so the only remedy against the evils of 
loose and vague charges of libel, is a definition of libel by the 
legislature,” immediately adds, that he is ‘‘ extremely happy to be 
supported in the view he has taken of the importance of such an 
amendment of our libel law by so high an authority as Lord Erskine ;’’ 
and then proceeds to quote a portion of his Lordship’s speech on the 
4th of March 1811, which does not contain the faintest suggestion, 
direct or implied, in favour of enacting definitions of libel! In a 
subsequent Number (53, p. 108) it is admitted, that ‘“ the nature of 
things precludes all minute definition; and a general description is 
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useless for the end in view.” In a still later Number, (63, p. 196,) 
“‘ the absurdity of asking for a law of libel analogous to the law of 
treason” is again adverted to; but as the authority of Lord Erskine 
before had been gratuitously claimed in support of such a proposition, 
so on this occasion the ‘“ authority and excellent reasoning” of the 
Duc de Broglié are as gratuitously adduced in its condemnation. 
The passage quoted from the French ‘ Report’ only insists, and with 
somewhat unnecessary fulness and anxiety, on the inexpediency of 
including in a law of libel a minute and precise enumeration of all 
that should be permitted, as well as of all that should be forbidden. 
Though it appears that ‘‘ une partie notable du public, et plusieurs 
membres trés eclairés des deux chambres”’ were desirous of seeing the 
law framed on that principle, yet neither ‘“ the injudicious friends,” 
nor the enemies “ of liberty among ourselves,” have ever proposed that 
we should, by adopting it, give effect to the prepossession which mis- 
led De Lolme when he began to pay attention to the operations of 
the English Government.'® On the other hand, the French ‘ Report’ 
gives as full a sanction as the writer in the Review could desire, to the 
doctrine of definitions of libel analogous to the definitions of treason : 
‘“‘ La chambre, sans doute, appreciera dans sa sagesse une precaution 
qui, emprisonnant chaque provocation dans la definition méme du 
delit qu’elle a pour but, expulse par la le vague, l’arbitraire, empéche 
la pensée de s’egarer sur les consequences generales d’une phrase ou 
d’un livre, et réduit la question posée au jury au rapport immediat 
de la publication qu’il a sous les yeux, avec un article particulier du 
code, dont il ne lui est pas permis de detournée son attention.” If, 
therefore, definition could exclude “ loose and vague charges of libel,” 
that great desideratum has been accomplished by the French, who 
have been living for the last five years under the beau ideal of a law 


of libel! 





FROM THE ARABIC, 


Leta ! whene’er I gaze on thee 
My altered cheek turns pale; 

While on thine own I trembling see 
A deep’ning blush prevail. 


Shall I, with truth, the cause impart 
Why such a change takes place ?— 

The crimson stream deserts my heart 
To mantle on thy face. 





6 De Lolme, p. 436. 





ON THE ART OF FORTUNE-MAKING. 


Str Tuomas Bervor, in expatiating the other day on the 
benefits that would accrue to the world in general from getting Mr. 
Cobbett into Parliament, observed, that he himself entirely owed 
the fortune he possessed to following Mr. Cobbett’s maxims. No 
doubt Sir Thomas knows how he got his fortune, and moreover 
thoroughly understands those golden maxims by which fortunes may 
be got at anytime. Happy and fortunate man that he is! will he 
not condescend to become the oracle of all the anxious worshippers 
of wealth, and explain how Mr. Cobbett’s maxims may be converted 
into rules of action? The author of the ‘ Register’ is a very clever 
writer, and, we confess, appears to possess the faculty of making 
money in an honest way. But although very assiduous perusers of 
his Delphian sentences, and much interested in sifting out their 
recondite meaning, it has hitherto been our fate to see nothing new 
in his maxims, and nothing, either new or old, that has made us two- 
pence the richer. On this account, therefore, it is that we think Sir 
Thomas Beevor would confer an everlasting favour on the public, if 
he could be prevailed upon to publish a commentary on Cobbett’s 
maxims, opening their hidden meaning, and bringing it down to the 
level of “‘ the meanest capacities.” The worthy Knight may assure 
himself that mankind would not be ungrateful. The Dutch erected a 
Statue to the man who first taught them to smoke and dry herrings ; 
and could the English people do less for him who should make a 
correct chart, and mark the soundings and the depths and shallows 
of the Sea of Fortune? The man who invented gas, to light a cer- 
tain portion of the fair creation in their nightly perambulations, is 
held to have achieved no mean enterprise ; but what is the merit of 
illuminating streets, compared to that of dissipating the darkness that 
has hitherto hung over the arcana of Mammon ? 

Franklin once undertook to teach ‘the way to wealth;” he enu- 
merated certain rules of conduct, and repeated many pithy old sayings 
and proverbs, which sounded very well in the mouth of ‘ Poor 
Richard,” but were mere “ tinkling cymbals” to the auditors. Habits 
are not generated by proverbs or maxims. You may din the ears of 
the sluggard till doomsday with 

Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise ; 


he will not get up the sooner for it. But persons, like Franklin, to 
whom constitution and habit have reconciled a certain mode of living 
and acting, are apt to persuade themselves that manners and notions, 
the result of their own peculiar character, may be put on like a cloak 
by all individuals indifferently. Every body loves to appear wise, 
and is always ready to attribute to prudence and foresight the effect 
of circumstances. Hence old men dispense maxims of long life, and 
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persons who have been fortunate, the rules of growing rich. Like 
‘limotheus, they are willing to exclude Fortune from all participation 
in the honour of their success. ‘“ Faber quisque fortune suz.” 

There is no disputing with a rich professor of the science of Mam- 
mon; he himself is a proof of the correctness and completeness of 
his own theory. Impugn any of his propositions, he appeals to fact : 
* Sir, | have grown rich by following the rules I recommend to you; 
they are the offspring of experience, and such as I would be guided 
by, had I my lite to go over again.” We fear, however, that very 
few who have acquired great wealth could prevail on themselves to 
disclose all the maxims by which they regulated their conduct, or 
enumerate the propitiatory offerings they secretly made upon the altar 
of Mammon. And yet, unless we be allowed to penetrate the whole 
mystery, and make ourselves masters of every article of their catechism, 
their wisdom can be of no utility to us. In delivering their doctrines, 
it is by no means sufficient to recommend the physical processes of 
industry; they should define the precise degree of pliability and 
meanness and cunning to be exercised in general intercourse with the 
world. They should teach us in what language and with what looks 
we should ask favours; how to be importunate without offending ; 
how to appear benevolent without doing good to any one; and kind 
and friendly even in refusal. 

We have known some few individuals who possessed the art of 
growing rich. But they all differed from each other in many par- 
ticulars. ‘One, a hard ascetic man, without wife or children, accu- 
mulated his sordid guineas by defrauding himself of proper sustenance 
and apparel. His chimney was rarely seen to smoke ; the hinges of 
his knocker rusted for lack of use. But he become wealthy. Another, 
jovial, social, agreeable, reached the same goal by very opposite 
means. To every man who came within lis sphere he was a friend ; 
but he attracted none, unless with a clear prospect of turning them 
to some advantage. With the most profound dissimulation, he ap- 
peared to abandon himself to the guidance of others, thus rendering 
them responsible for his success, while, at bottom, all around him 
were simply the instruments of his designs. 

It would be instructive to inquire minutely into the aim of those 
pursuits by which great fortunes are generally made. Frequently, 
we think, it would be found to be frivolous, seldom useful, sometimes 
pernicious. Formerly, when credulity had louger ears than at 
present, one of the best professions going was that of prophet, or 
soothsayer, which, in the uncertainty of human affairs, and through 
men’s extreme anxiety to look behind the veil of futurity, was held 
in very high esteem. Men of quick apprehension and gréat natural 
foresight, strengthened by practice and meditation, attached them- 
selves to kings or generals, especially if they were about to embark in 
distant and doubtful expeditions; and carefully gathering up those 
scattered indications of the event, which, though invisible to vulgar 
eyes, could not fail to show themselves to men so deeply interested 
in discovering them, they boldly predicted what would happen. 
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When what they foretold came to pass, they were rewarded ; and, on 
the other hand, when, contrary to their prophecies, disaster and 
overthrow took place, they either perished in the general wreck, or 
those perished who might have called them to an account. Xenophon 
tells a story about one of these soothsayers, which is worth repeating : 
When the younger Cyrus was marching towards Babylon against his 
brother Artaxerxes, being exceedingly anxious about the event, he 
offered sacrifice and consulted the gods. Silanus, the soothsayer, who 
was the regular prophet or chaplain of the army, and in considerable 
favour, as it seems, with Cyrus himself; Silanus, we say, predicted 
that no engagement would take place for ten days. The distance then 
between the armies, and the slowness with which the huge forces of 
Persia were known to move, made this prophecy extremely probable ; 
but nevertheless, Cyrus, who judged of his brother’s impatience by 
his own, promised Silanus that in case his prediction should be veri- 
fied, he would bestow on him three thousand daricks. Fortune, and 
the heavy sands through which they marched, favoured the prophet, 
and the prince rewarded him with the promised sum. Thrasyllus, a 
much more daring and skilful prophet than Silanus, contrived to ex- 
tract large gifts even from Tiberius himself, a man whom we might 
have expected to find too deeply versed in the arts of knavery to be 
deceived by a soothsayer. Even in England, and so late as the civil 
war, prophesying was still a good profession ; for both king and par- 
liament used to buy up the predictions of Lily ata good price, though 
neither could succeed in monopolizing his gift. At present there are 
no prophets of any great consideration or celebrity, except the immor- 
tal Francis Moore, who still issues annually his Sibylline leaves for 
the benefit of the Company of Stationers, and Mr. William Cobbett, 
who prophecies weekly for his own benefit. Therefore, this excellent 
profession may be said to have suffered an almost total eclipse, 
though there is still hope that some emperor or prince may yet have 
compassion on it, and restore it to its proper dignity among men. 

A still surer road to riches has been discovered through voluntary 
vows of indigence and self-denial; for when a man takes an oath 
before God that he will remain in poverty, and torment himself by 
abstinence all his days, the world immediately experiences an incon 
ceivable propensity to thwart his purpose, by furnishing him where- 
with to live in idleness and luxury; by making him a prince, or some 
other preposterous piece of generosity. Thus the successor of St. 
Peter, originally a poor ragged beggarly priest, grew up by degrees to 
be the disposer of crowns, both here and hereafter, and still conceives 
himself entitled to talk like a prince. England itself, the country 
where sound thinking has been supposed to prevail more extensively 
than in any other, has still twenty-six princes, or peers, some of 
whom receive an annual income of 36,000J. for professing self-denial, 
and teach humility in a coach and six. Indeed, the church is at 
present the most flourishing profession that could benamed; as a man 
may set up in it with very di¢t/e capital, and with very great chances 
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of an excellent return. It is really, therefore, the best field for 
enterprise. 

Next to this is the law, in which men subsist by fomenting the 
quarrels of others. Then follow physic and the stage :-—quacks, actors, 
fiddlers, singers, dancers, &c., some of whom live more sumptuously 
than a Roman senator. We should be obliged to some patient cal- 
culator if he would inform us how much is paid annually by the 
English people for the pleasures of the stage, and what proportion of 
the money goes to eunuchs and foreigners, who carry what they get, 
or, at least, what they save, into other countries. The stage is 
undoubtedly the most elegant amusement of civilized life, and an 
actor, or a singer, a very respectable person. But, notwithstanding, 
it might perhaps be found, were inquiry made, that the gains of this 
class of persons were much more exorbitant than a wise people ought 
to approve. An opera singer refused the other day to be hired for less 
than 200/. per night. How many nights at this rate must she exhibit 
her powers in order to acquire an independence, and consequently the 
ability to withdraw the pleasure she can afford, from the public? For 
five hundred evenings she would receive 100,000/. which, at five 
per cent., would give her an income of 5000/7. per annum. Pretty 
well, we think, for warbling a few songs. It is true, that all this while 
she must live; but she mzght live very handsomely for a singer, and 
have still 40002. per annum. 

It may, in general, be remarked, that as civilization advances 
pleasures grow more expensive. This is a curious fact. For the 
natural effect, we are told, of civilization is, to multiply the pleasures 
of life, and, in other cases, things greatly multiplied become cheap. 
Perhaps, however, it is only aristocratical pleasures that rise in value 
as mankind advance in wisdom, and that from the superior excel- 
lence of their nature. What then are the pleasures that become 
expensive in proportion as we advance in refinement? Those of 
intellect? Those of imagination? Oh, no! A man may buy Shak- 
speare, and so possess a treasure for life, for much less than a noble- 
man gives to hear a single song at the opera. If we love the arts, 
a few shillings will lay before us the chef-dceuvres of antient and 
modern times. In many cases, we have but to walk into a public 
gallery to taste these pleasures gratis. A look into the Museum 
brings you acquainted with the genius of Egypt and Greece ; there 
you may touch the gods of the Nile, of the Ilyssus, or of the Tiber ; 
shake hands with Isis or Apollo, or, for variety, contemplate the combs 
and bodkins of a Roman lady. Were an exact scale made of all 
human enjoyments, showing how many are open to all those who 
possess competency and leisure ; how many can be tasted exclusively 
by a noble; how many by nothing short of royalty; it would, we 
suspect, be discovered that the higher orders have not been able to 
monopolize the real delights of life, and that every thing which they 
alone can possess has no value but what is attributed to it by opinion. 

Riches are very often acquired by some intellectual or physical 
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defect. Kings, the great stewards of Mammon in Europe, have 
always been accustomed to maintain, under one name or another, a 
fool at court, in order to enjoy the benefit of his congenial conversa- 
tion. Sometimes one such personage is deemed insufficient, and 
half the court is formed from that family. These innocent people, 
however, being thus, to the great wrong and injury of the keepers of 
Bedlams, left at large, contrive, with all their simplicity, to extract 
fortunes from royal munificence, and found families in which the 
original virtue of the race is transmitted to the latest posterity. His 
Majesty of Byzantium, having much business to transact in his pa- 
lace which would not very well bear to be painted by the tongue, has 
a particular affection for persons whom nature has deprived of that 
mischievous little organ. These, with the help of other imperfect 
beings, sow up his offending wives in sacks, and introduce them to the 
fishes of the Bosphorus. ‘The same prince has likewise as many brace 
of Lilliputians about his person as can possibly be found in his domi- 
nions: and upon all these step-children of nature he showers his 
bounty in profusion, as if he were commissioned to patronise imper- 
fection. In Turkey, therefore, it is fortunate to be under two feet in 
stature, to be born without a tongue, or without reason—for, as the 
sultan patronises mutes and dwarfs, the people patronise idiots. 

During the brain fever produced by the Mississipi scheme among 
the Parisians, a poor man, who very fortunately happened to be 
hunch-backed, made a large fortune in a few days, by hiring out his 
shoulders for a desk to the speculators in the ‘‘ Rue Quinquempoix.” 
Sappho’s sister-in-law ' was raised to the rank of queen by the beauty 
of her slipper ; for a vulture happening one day to be flying over her gar- 
den while she was bathing, saw her slippers lying on the edge of the 
marble basin, and, snatching up one of them, flew with it to Memphis, 
and dropped it before the king. His majesty, being a connoisseur in 
pretty feet, was smitten with this slipper, and caused search to be 
made for the owner; that is, he advertised, we presume, in the 
‘Times’ and ‘ Chronicle’ of those days, and at length discovered 
the lady concerned, and married her. 

Among the Romans, fortune-making was a regular profession, the 
whole art of which consisted in knowing how to flatter and wheedle 
old men about to make their will. The artist, like Edmund in Lear, 
had very frequently to make his way through the honour or life of a 
beloved son or daughter ; but he was not discouraged by such acci- 
dents. If people would stand in his way, and thwart him in his 
vocation, he could not help it ; upon their own heads was the blame. 
He by no means wished to contend with them; he was their father’s 
friend; and if they would suffer the good old gentleman to exercise 
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! The relationship, to be sure, was somewhat irregular, and the story is 
sometimes told thus :—as Rhodope was bathing in the Nile, (she was a native 
of Naucratis,) an eagle snatched her slipper out of the hand of one of her 
maids, &c. 
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his own judgment, and choose his heir, well; if not, it was his duty, 
at all events, to see his patron free. 

Something very similar has at times prevailed in England. Priests 
and other pious persons have been known to wind themselves, as 
Goldsmith says, into their subjects, like a serpent, and, cozening them 
with hypocrisy, to abduct their understandings, if not their persons, 
and possess themselves of the property due to their children and 
friends. 

Such are some of the methods of thriving which either have pre- 
vailed or are still prevalent. We have barely glanced over them 
hastily, in the hope that Sir Thomas Beevor, or his oracle, may be 
induced to give the world a complete treatise on the subject. The 
thing is very much wanted : for it is quite certain that the ways and 
means by which money is commonly acquired, have very seldom been 
properly characterized or defined; and, notwithstanding the great 
number of books daily inflicted on the public, we perceive no symp- 
toms of an approach to this branch of philosophy; which therefore 
appears to be left, by common consent, to be handled by the enlight- 
ened and impartial historian of the Reformation ! 





ON THE DEATH OF LORENZO MASCHERONI,' 


From the Italian. 


As when the lamp, for want of watchful care, 
Burns with an arid thread and pallid glare, 

And dwindling low, and faint its former fires,— 
Whilst flickering in uncertainty the while, 
(A love of life, supporting still its smile,) 

In one last effort brilliantly expires ; 


Such was that soul refined, whose mournful doom, 
Whilst life still flourished verdantly in bloom, 
Snatched every fond hope from Italia’s eyes, 
That, harassed long within by painful stings, 
Gasped weary for escape, and spread its wings, 
And glittering brightly, mounted to the skies! 





1 From Tales of Chivalry and Romance, just published. 





IMPROVED PLANS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


Ir is the duty of periodical writers to watch the spirit of the age, 
todescry what new fountains of good are opening, and direct public 
attention to these salutary springs, so that they may be rapidly diffused 
over the whole surface of society. Possessing ourselves an interme- 
diate channel between two remote quarters of the globe,—one the 
most capable of originating, the other most susceptible of receiving, 
improvement,—we are at all times anxious to accelerate its genial 
stream to those distant regions. In compliance with this duty, we 
have examined some of the latest works on the all-important subject 
of public education ; and proceed to consider the most valuable of the 
new principles they seem to have developed, or antient ones they 
have revived and more fully confirmed. 

More than two years ago, (in our Number for February 1824,) the 
Hazelwood system of education was brought to the notice of our 
readers. A second edition ' of the work then under review, improved 
by all the subsequent experience of its intelligent authors in the art 
of instruction, which in their hands has risen to the dignity of a 
science, and one of the most valuable of sciences, affords us an oppor- 
tunity of observing the progress of this admirable system towards per- 
fection. In the first edition, as observed in the Preface, this plan was 
treated rather as a subject of abstract scientific inquiry, the name of 
the authors, or even of the establishment, being modestly withheld, 
lest they should seem to be obtruding their affairs on the notice of the 
public. But, since that time, the voice of fame has ushered them 
into the world without waiting for their consent. “ It would,” they 
observe, “ be affectation to attempt any concealment, after the notice 
of our work and its authors, in the ‘ Revue Encyclopedique,’ the 
‘ Oriental Herald,’ and the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ which latter journal 
took the name of the school for the title of its article.” 

We feel a just pride in having been the first among our periodical 
contemporaries, to call public attention to an institution whose merits 
needed only to be known in order to be appreciated in every quarter of 
the world. Among other proofs of this general approbation, we have 
lately learnt, that three South American youths, sons of officers who 
had fallen in their country’s service, have been recently sent to Hazel- 
wood, to be educated at the expense of the Buenos Ayres Government, 
for the purpose of forming them into teachers, intended ultimately to 
introduce the Hazelwood system into South America. About two 
years since, Mr. Rivadavia, the former President of the Buenos 
Ayres Government, being then in England, and desirous of placing 
two of his sons at the best seminary in this country for the completion 
of their education, was induced, chiefly by the high opinion enter- 


1 Plans for the Government and liberal Instruction of Boys in large Num- 
bers, as practised at Hazelwood School. Second Edition. London, 1825. 
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tained of the Hazelwood establishment by his venerable friend, Mr. 
Bentham, as well as by Mr. Mill, the Hon. Leicester Stanhope, and 
many other distinguished friends of education, to place his sons there ; 
and it is no slight proof of his entire satisfaction at the results, to find 
three youths from the quarter of the globe in which he has so powerful 
an influence, sent to the same seminary, for the purpose of learning 
its system, and qualifying themselves to teach it to others. This is 
indeed a very flattering testimony to its merits, but not at all beyond 
its just claims to universal adoption. We have reason to know also, 
that young gentlemen, of the most commanding talents, have been 
removed from Eton to Hazelwood, from the conviction of its superiority 
alone, and without the intervention of any peculiar motive or influ- 
ence to urge the change; and we have equal reason to believe, that 
the expectations entertained of benefit from this change, have been 
amply fulfilled. May we venture to hope that private philanthropy (for 
otherwise there is no hope) will shortly confer the same advantages on 
British India; where, so defective is every system of education 
hitherto established, that no British parent feels he has done justice 
to his offspring unless he sends them to a distance of half the globe 
to receive the elements of learning; and for this purpose he incurs a 
large expense, parts with those most dear to him in their very infancy, 
exposes their tender years to the risk of a long voyage, with many 
chances of never beholding them again after this period of painful 
separation. 

Though we formerly gave a general outline of the plan of educa- 
tion pursued at Hazelwood, and here recommended, in entering upon 
a consideration of the several excellencies of its present form, it 
is necessary that the reader should bear in mind the framework 
of the system which connects all its subordinate parts. ‘The main- 
spring of the machine is, that the power of self-government is left, as 
much as possible, to the boys themselves; while the teachers only 
prescribe the quantum, the kind, and modes of instruction. The pupils 
are permitted to elect a committee from their own body, in which the 
laws for preserving strict discipline in the school are proposed, dis- 
cussed, and enacted. The teachers reserve to themselves the regula- 
tion only of the routine of exercises, and the hours appointed for their 
performance ; and these powers are not exercised individually, but by 
act of the whole body meeting in conference. This conference con- 
sists of ten resident teachers, including the principal, who hold a 
meeting once in the week, for regulating such -part of the school 
affairs as fall under their jurisdiction. The school-committee, again, 
is elected by the boys from among themselves, at a general meeting 
on the first Monday of each month. These are the two great instru- 
ments of government; and under the latter is a regularly-organized 
judicial system, consisting of a judge and jury regularly and im- 
partially chosen, with a prosecutor and defender-general, and all 
other necessary officers for carrying the laws into effect. 

It has often been observed, that the mode of education in every 
country ought to correspond with the genius of its government; but 
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never was this desirable object so completely attained as in the system 
observed at Hazelwood. It may be considered as a miniature of the 
British constitution, having the most striking resemblance in all the 
most remarkable features, but, in our judgment, with many improve- 
ments both in principle and practice. Here the principal has the 
sovereign prerogative of a veto on the enactment of the general laws 
of the school by the committee of boys ;? but this power does not 
apply to the appointment of officers, the decision of appeals, or the 
disposal of the common funds. ‘The conference, composed of the ten 
head preceptors, forms a sort of aristocratic assembly, somewhat 
analogous to a House of Peers, but with a very limited jurisdiction, 
embracing only the species and modes of study, with the amount of 
the rewards to be given to pupils for extra labour or various degrees of 
merit in their school exercises. Thirdly, the school-committee is a 
perfectly popular body, or House of Commons, which has the exclu- 
sive management of the revenues of the community, and sanctions all 
regulations for preserving order among its members. The revenues 
we have mentioned are, (of course not the receipt or expenditure of 
the establishment, which may be regarded as the “ foreign affairs” 
left in the hands of the Crown, but,) first, the “ benevolent fund,” 
raised by voluntary contributions from the teachers and pupils, and 
applied to charitable purposes; and the ‘school fund,” amounting 
to upwards of 100/. per annum, partly furnished by the proprietors, 
partly by the parents of the boys, and expended chiefly in the purchase 
of philosophical instruments, musical instruments, apparatus for 
printing, maps, school-coin, and books for the school library. The 
prudence and uprightness with which, we are assured, they have 
administered their finances, prove not only the safety, but the ad- 
vantage, of intrusting funds to such amount to children of these 
tender years, under circumstances which, by early creating a just 
tone of moral feeling, must make them better members of society for 
life. This is infinitely more useful than to cut off children from all 
the ordinary springs of human action, until they are suddenly plunged 
into the vortex of real life, when the natural propensities, which 
seemed to be extinct, because dormant for want of excitement, are 
suddenly roused into action by their peculiar stimulants; and the 
inexperienced youth, hurried along by impulses which he has never 
been taught how to regulate and restrain, is like a ship sent out to sea 
without a rudder, at the mercy of the tempest. 

We are, therefore, altogether at issue with those who believe that 
youth ought to be carefully secluded as long as possible from the in- 





2 We are informed in a note, that ‘‘though the first committee was 
appointed on the 3d of February 1817, and although from that time to the 
present, (April 1825,) the committees have been constantly employed in 
repealing, revising, and correcting the old laws, and forming new ones, the 
principal’s assent has never, in a single instance, been withheld, or even 
delayed’’: so accordant are the enactments of these juvenile legislators with 
the dictates of the most mature judgment. 
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fluence of any motives of self-interest: for, in the first place, the 
absence of it from the boy will not prevent its operation on the man ; 
and secondly, it is of importance to teach early the habit of restraining 
it, by a sense of justice, and the internal satisfaction experienced in 
sacrificing self-gratification for the common weal. This is the true 
foundation of civil society as now constituted ; and as such motives 
must, when the pupil takes his station in it, ultimately come into 
play, it is necessary they should be trained by education. In a pre- 
paratory school, for such communities as Mr. Owen’s, they might, 
probably, be advantageously excluded. 

The motives of action employed in this microcosm are, therefore, 
wisely analogous to those found operating in the great world :* on 
the one hand, rewards, conferring honour, pleasure, or pecuniary 
advantage, (in school currency ;) on the other, punishments, consist- 
ing of a deprivation of the former in a greater or less degree,—in rare 
cases, short confinement and extra labour: but should all other means 
fail to reclaim a refractory member, as a last resource, absolute ex- 
pulsion. To this last remedy, it has very rarely, if ever, been found ne- 
cessary to resort; and it is exceedingly gratifying to know that the in- 
fliction of corporal pain, or even long or harsh confinement, or public 
disgrace, are completely banished from this system. The art of govern- 
ing mankind (as well as boys) consists in the invention and due appli- 
cation of a scale of motives, varying in degree, and in each case, just 
adequate to produce their effect: for if they be too weak, the object 
is not accomplished ; if more powerful than enough, there is a super- 
fluous infliction of evil. Here a finely graduated measure of reward 
and punishment is provided for: first, by the creation of a school- 
currency, called marks, of two kinds; the first, personal, which can 
only be available to the individual on whom they are conferred, on 
account of exercises performed by him of very superior merit; the 
second kind, of marks transferable from hand to hand, and given as the 
reward of industry and good conduct. The power of earning these 
marks, by which they may secure a purchase of certain privileges or in- 
dulgences, (as, for instance, an occasional holiday,) supplies a constant 
stimulus to close study and attention to duty; while the apprehension 
of losing them, continually operates as an efficient, yet not too severe 
restraint, on any deviation from propriety. In this manner is ad- 
mirably observed a principle which should never have been lost sight . 
of by teachers,—that punishment ought never to be employed to 
stimulate to good actions, but only to repress bad ones; otherwise the 
task becomes associated in the mind with the penalty of non- 
performance; and thus learning has been too often rendered as dis- 
gusting to the flogged school-boy, as his forced labour is to the negro. 
Such a mode of tuition is entirely unworthy of a free, not to say an 
enlightened, country, and fitter for “ rearing” a population of slaves. 








5 The motives are divided by the authors into the following, arranged in the 
order. of their supposed comparative excellence : love of knowledge, love of 
employment, emulation, hope of reward, and fear of punishment. 
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Admitting, however, that artificial or factitious motives are neces- 
sary to inspire children with the love of learning before their minds 
are sufficiently expanded to comprehend and appreciate its conse- 
quences on their future life, and that corporal punishment is inad- 
missible, there are some who suppose that the cheering applause of 
the teacher may be sufficient stimulus to the juvenile student. We 
have no faith in this universal specific, as applicable to the infinite 
variety of tempers and talents in a public school ; and, in principle, we 
think it more fitted for training up the subjects of an absolute monarchy, 
so that from the cradle to the grave the supreme motive of action 
might be the pleasure and approbation of one man—the parent, the 
preceptor, or the prince. 

On this subject, a valuable principle is laid down in this work, 
(p. 358,) that the scale of reward ought to resemble ‘ an inclined 
plane,” so that the pupil may be tempted, by the facility of each step, 
to persevere in a gradual ascent towards higher excellence; but the 
scale of punishments should be like “ precipices,” that the pupil may 
always dread a retrogade. Of this nature are the distinctions of rank, 
which also form part of the system. A boy at entering takes the 
denomination of ward, and stands at the zero point in the scale of 
rauk, After a certain period of freedom from tasks and fines, two 
hundred “ marks” are placed at his disposal, and if he continue for 
three months able to discharge all penalties he may incur, he then 
becomes a frank. This rank entitles him to a certain short credit 
for fines, admission to superior play-ground, and four holidays in the 
year for excursions of pleasure. But a frank may lose his title by 
insolvency, and then he has to work himself up again through 
the grade of ward, to do which requires at least three months. 
Frankship, continued unbroken for the space of a whole year, makes 
the boy a veteran frank, who enjoys still superior privileges; and a 
JSrank, having made certain acquisitions, may be raised to the rank of 
autarch. The upward progress on this ladder of ambition is gradual 
and slow, being the result of continued good conduct ; but the descent 
is fearfully precipitous ; for whoever is convicted of any offence before 
the court of justice, whatever be his rank, becomes instantly a ward, 
and must work his way up to these honours in the same manner as 
before. 

Having given this brief outline of the machinery of the system, we 
proceed to consider its operation and results. Marks, or school cur- 
rency, are, in fact, the measures and representatives of merit; the 
possession of them is consequently an object of ambition, as well as a 
necessary passport to scholastic dignity; the loss of them a matter 
of serious concern to the ingenuous youth who is panting for fame 
and distinction among his compeers. By these gentle means, as by 
innumerable silken cords, the pupils are most effectually led along in 
the path of duty; the most torpid are soon stimulated into emulation ; 
the most refractory insensibly subdued into obedience to the ever- 
acting laws of the system. ‘The participation of all the pupils in the 
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enactment of these laws, and also by jury trial in their application, 
gives them an all-pervading influence. Since instead of the ‘ stand- 
ing conspiracy,” as well observed, which under other systems exists 
always by a sort of tacit consent of all to defeat the orders and elude 
the vigilance of the autocrat teacher, here a breach of the regulations 
is felt to be an offence against the community, or a contempt of its 
decrees, which all have a common pride and satisfaction in seeing 
enforced. This creates a public spirit of disinterestedness and recti- 
tude, of which the excellent moral tendency is not the least important 
quality. The authors remark, p.51— 


Justice to our pupils requires that we should express our admiration of 
the high tone of moral feeling which pervades the great body—daily, 
almost hourly, instances occur, which clearly indicate so desirable a state. 
We could mention instances where boys who had fraudulently obtained 
property, have been forced to restore it to the owner by the mere expres- 
sion of public opinion, before there had been time for the intervention of 
the school authorities; but we forbear entering into the particulars, from 
the fear of hurting the feelings of boys who have shown, by their subsequent 
conduct, a sense of the impropriety of their former behaviour. It is by no 
means uncommon for boys to report, that fines, which they have incurred 
and might have escaped, have been omitted in the public accounts. Public 
inquiries for the owners of money or marks which have been found, are 
made almost every Jay ; sometimes the amount is considerable.’ In Au- 
gust last, two little boys, (one nine and the other ten,) found 2400 marks 
in the Gymnasium. As no one was present at the time, the boys might 
easily have appropriated them to their own use ; and when we consider, 
that to have earned such a stock of marks, would have required the labour 
of sixty hours from the younger boy, or eighty from the elder, it will be 
seen that the temptation was by no means trifling. Immediately. upon find- 
ing the marks, the little fellows, proud of their integrity, ran and deposited 
them in the hands of the magistrate. 


This is the feature of the system which above all others ought. to 
recommend its adoption in India, For the radical defect of an edu- 
cation received in that country is universally considered to consist in 
its not communicating to the pupils a right tone of moral feeling, from 
their being exposed to the corrupting influence of Native servants, and, 
in many cases, of Native mothers; or associating with those within 
the reach of such moral contagion. 

Hence it is but too notorious that, taking Calcutta as an example, in 
the large seminaries there, whether from the effects of climate or evil 
communication, the most pernicious habits, the most odious and de- 
structive vices grow up in spite of every precaution and severity of 
punishment. But the perfect discipline and never-sleeping vigilance 
of this system, watching over the pupils from morning to night in their 
hours of study and of leisure, of exercise and of rest, in their play- 
grounds and in their dormitories, must check in the bud every vicious 
propensity, and speedily extirpate even bad habits that may have 
already been acquired out of doors. In the school, we think we may 
savely aver, that their time is so judiciously filled up that there is no 
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vacant space left for the growth of such pernicious weeds. To evince 
this, we give the following outline of the history of a day: 

At six o'clock the bell rings for the boys to rise ; ten minutes after 
it rings again, when all are expected to stand prepared to march down 
stairs. ‘To ensure perfect punctuality in observing these and every 
other rule which follows as to time, a single second too late incurs 
a fine. From 6h. 15m. to 6h. 35m. is allowed for washing. Then 
commences the morning prayers. At 6h. 55m. a rally on the drum 
summons all the officers to prepare for the general muster. At seven 
there is a general muster of all the boys. ‘Then reading and parsing, 
French, &c. till 7h. 30m. ‘Till 8h. preparations for Latin classes. At 
8h. 5m. classes form for Greek and Latin, construing and grammar. 
At 9h. 10m. the bell rings for breakfast. At 9h. 25m. the defaulters 
go to work, (a mode of punishment while the rest are at leisure, till 
by a certain number of hours of extra labour they make up their de- 
faleations.) At 9h. 45m, a general muster, immediately after which 
classes form for history and geography. At 10h. 35m. classes for 
mental arithmetic. At 11h. classes for ciphering and penmanship. 
At 12h. the Latin classes are exercised. At 12h. 30m. the reading 
and French classes. At one o'clock, a muster for dinner. At lh. 20m. 
the defaulters (having again been subjected to temporary extra restraint) 
join the dinner party. At lh. 40m. they are ready to go again to 
work, At two o'clock, a general muster, after which the boys again 
form themselves into classes for study. At three o'clock the same 
kind of exercises as at twelve are resumed, 7. e. chiefly Latin. At 
four o’clock, the classes for gymnastic exercises assemble ; after half 
an hour these exercises are varied; and, at five, refreshments are 
distributed. From five till a quarter before six, a few boys who have 
acquired a habit of stooping, lie down in the manner prescribed by 
the medical men of the present day. At 5h. 45m. a muster for 
evening school, when the boys, with the assistance of the classical 
teachers, prepare their lessons for the next morning. At 6h. 30m, 
the washing is again repeated, as in the morning. At seven o'clock, 
a muster for supper, the band playing. At 7h. 15m. the defaulters 
leave the table, and go to work, (another small deduction from their 
enjoyment). At 7h. 35m. prayers. At eight o’clock the younger, 
and 9 o’clock the elder, boys retire to bed. 

But from this naked outline of the routine of a day, a very inade- 
quate notion would be formed of the peculiarities of the system, and 
the means it presents for the development of the mental and bodily 
faculties. For the latter, to extensive play-grounds and gymnastic 
exercises, is added, a swimming-bath; and the intellectual powers 
are more fully exercised according to the natural genius of each indi- 
vidual, in what is called “ voluntary labour,” because the particular 
species of study is left to the discretion of the pupil, who is only 
enticed to it by the hope of reward in personal marks conferred on 
him according to the merit of the fruits of his ingenuity and in- 
dustry, which may thus carve out a new path for attaining distine- 
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tion. Among the favourite subjects of such spontaneous exertion, 
are stated to be working the printing-press, penmanship, drawing, 
etching and painting, constructing maps, making surveys, studying 
music, modelling animals, and constructing machines; learning 
orations; taking reports of lectures, trials, or debates ; and composition 
in prose and verse, in various languages. Amid these diversified 
fields of enterprise, there is no mind so sluggish or feeble but must, 
when stimulated by emulation, be drawn forth, and discover its pecu- 
liar powers. As a specimen of what is accomplished in this way, we 
quote from a Magazine, written and printed by the boys themselves, 
the account given of the muster at the close of the vacation in the 
commencement of last year. It is introduced by the editors to show 
the advantages of strict punctuality. They observe— 


To induce puctuality in our pupils, we find it to be of the first importance 
that the nominal and actual hour for assembling should with undeviating re- 
gularity be the same. ‘There must be no uncertainty, no allowance for dis- 
tance or accident—no excuse whatever must be admitted; and under this 
condition it is wondefful how easily the greatest distances are passed over, 
how few accidents occur, how soon all excuses vanish ! 

Two or three days before the close of the vacation the arrivals commence ; 
and on the last evening we find ourselves surrounded by a crowd of faces 
searcely less happy than when we saw them last. But we cannot do better 
than extract from our little Magazine a description of the muster, at the be- 
ginning of the present half-year, as given by the Editor in the warmth of 
his juvenile feelings :-— 

“ Our present session commenced on Thursday, January 20th, but many 
pupils who reside at a distance, anxious to secure their attendance at the 
first muster, came on Wednesday, ourselves of course among the number ; 
and from five Pp. M. to ten, noise and bustle reigned throughout the house ; 
coaches came one after another, full of wearied travellers; who, after taking 
their refreshments, were ushered into one of the parlours, where Messrs. 
Hill had kindly provided cards, chess, and drafts, for such as chose to 
amuse themselves with these games ; but the continual entrance of old and 
new school-fellows, and the consequent salutations and introductions, pre- 
vented any great regularity in these amusements. 

“ The party whose arrival was most er awaited, was that from 
London; for in this were expected the two Greeks, who were coming to be 
instructed here; and, as may be supposed, their appearance produced no 
small sensation. 

“ Upon counting the number present this evening, it was found to be 
fifty ; but of these thirteen had remained here during the vacation. 

“ On Thursday, about ten o’clock, the scene of confusion was renewed ; 
carriage after carriage rolled to the door till twelve o'clock, the time ap- 

ointed for the first muster. The Greeks, whose names are Eustrathios 

Rallis and Stamos Nakos, were so good as to appear on this occasion in the 
cvstume of their country, which is very splendid; this morning the curiosity 
which they excited exceeded that shown the preceding evening, and was 
testified by the dead silence which their entrance produced. 

“ We have great pleasure in stating that more were present at this muster 
than at any previous one; ninety-six pupils arrived in time; one more 
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came during the muster, but the bell had ceased ringing, the drum had 
beaten, the doors were closed, and he could not be admitted. 

$ png examination it was found that only four* individuals were ab- 
sent who could have been present.”— Hazelwood Magazine, Vol. LUI. 


Another mode of calling the mental powers into action is too im- 
portant to be passed over. In conducting the system of administration 
before described, every boy must, in his due turn, be called upon to 
discharge the functions of a legislator, a judge, a magistrate,’a juror, 
an advocate, or a pleader on his own behalf; and in circumstances 
the most favourable for the exercise of his mental faculties, as he has 
to deal with persons of nearly his own age and acquirements. By 
this practice, embracing the greatest variety of offices, he is prepared, 
in the most admirable manner, for the business of real life; and if 
private debating societies have been the preparatory school of our 
greatest orators, we may, without being at all too sanguine in our 
expectations, regard this institution as probably the nursery of those 
varied talents which are to form the chief ornaments of the bar, the 
bench, and the senate, in the next generation. 

Our limits almost preclude the possibility of entering at all into 
the mode of study followed here, in the various branches of learning. 
With respect to the great business of education in all systems hitherto, 
namely, the acquisition of languages, the method of tuition adopted 
is what is justly called the “‘ natural” method. This is an imitation, 
as far as possible, of the mode in which every child acquires its mother- 
tongue with extreme facility; and travellers become, with a little 
care, perfect masters of foreign languages. First, by means of trans- 
lations of easy compositions, carried on in classes, and occasionally 
by dialogues, the boys acquire, periodically, a large stock of words and 
phrases, and become familiar with the more general principles of the 
language ; after which, grammar is brought in to give them a more 
perfect and critical knowledge of its niceties. How much more 
rational, easy, and effectual is this, than the ordinary method of over- 
loading a boy’s mind with an infinity of abstract rules and technical 
definitions concerning an unknown tongue, before he possesses the 
substratum to which they are applicable? Such barren knowledge is 
like the art of painting to a blind man, or the science of music to one 
yet unacquainted with sounds : 

In giving our pupils a knowledge of English Grammar we make but little 
use of the grammar-book ; composition and parsing being the exercises on 
which we chiefly depend. In the art of composition our pupils receive re- 
gular lessons on the plan recommended by the Abbé Gaultier, and now 
practised with eminent success by Dr. Gilchrist, the Orientalist, at whose 
suggestion we adopted it. 

In order to illustrate this, we subjoin a specimen of the exercises 
which have been distributed by Dr. Gilchrist throughout the king- 
dom, to promote the diffusion of this system, so well calculated for 





4 Of these four, it was afterwards discovered that one had left the school, 
and that another was unwell. 
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exercising the faculty of memory or judgment in the young pupil, who 
is called upon to supply the blanks here left; and if in any case he 
feel himself incompetent, the figure of reference directs him to another 
part of the book :— 

LESSON. 

Dancing was ! a continuance of °. It was not ° work, and therefore was 
held in little * by Charles and Louisa. It is very * that © people should ac- 
quire a 7manner. It is proper also, that in family ® they should be ® to 
take such a part in the entertainments as may show them to '’; but it 
would be a '!! to have it said that those young people '* as well as the first 
'3 dancers; for people would ' imagine, that all other ' had been '° in 
order to '’ this frivolous '’, the perfection of which is only ' for the thea- 
tre, and ® be considered *! as innocent and 2 recreation. We * not, 
therefore, to *+ too much of our *° to the acquirement of such *° accomplish- 
ments, 

In applying this singularly happy mode of “ teaching the young 
idea how to shoot,” the preceptor reads a passage aloud to his class, 
omitting such words, clauses, or sentences, as he supposes the pupils 
able to supply. The class then attempts to fill up those blanks ; and, 
in the course of this exercise, when any inelegant or ungrammatical 
expression is offered, the teacher takes the opportunity to explain the 
reason for its rejection. These exercises may be carried to any 
extent, till the pupii acquires all the elegancies of his native tongue. 
For foreign and antient languages, (French, Greek, and Latin,) 
recourse is had to the process of double translation, practised by 
Roger Ascham with such eminent success in the education of Queen 
Elizabeth, and of ‘‘ extemporaneous construing,” used, it is said, in 
the tuition of the celebrated French classical critic, Madame Dacier, 
and resembling the mode practised in teaching Latin when it was the 
literary language of Europe. ‘“ A class opens at a passage with which 
the pupils are unacquainted, and they attempt to construe it, the 
master assisting them in their difficulties, not confining himself to the 
mere translation of obscure phrases, but intermingling explanations, 
and also such information as boys ought to find in the notes of their 
school-books ; but which, as far as our knowledge goes, is seldom to 
be met with.” To this is added, for the antient tongues, dramatic 
recitations, and for the French, conversation at table. For acquiring 
the latter, this establishment possesses a peculiar advantage, there 
being many foreigners in the school from various countries, and 
French being, in a great degree, their only common language, the 
English pupils are furnished with an additional motive and opportunity 
for cultivating its use; so that some of them speak it with fluency ; 
many can use it for all necessary purposes. 

While on the subject of acquiring languages, we are induced to 
advert to the extraordinary pretensions of Mr. Hall, a distinguished 








! only ; 2 recreation ; 5 called ; * estimation ; ® proper; 6 young ; 7 grace- 
ful ; 8 festivals; ® enabled; !° advantage; !! pity; danced, 19 opera; 
‘4 naturally; knowledge ; '° neglected; '7 aequire ; !§ talent; !9 suitable ; 
*% should; * merely ; * pleasant; * ought; *! devote; 2 time ;-% trivial, 
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teacher in this metropolis, who professes to communicate to adults 
** such a knowledge of the Latin language in three months, as shall 
enable them to translate any Roman author with ease and pleasure.” 
We have before us a work of his lately published, developing his 
system, which informs us, in the Preface, that “a young gentleman, 
well versed in English grammar, but unacquainted with Latin in the 
slightest degree,” was able, under Mr. Hall’s tuition, at the end of 
seven days, *‘ to undergo a public examination in translating, parsing, 
and scanning the whole of the first book of Virgil's /Zneid.” We 
should have been inclined to set down this incredible achievement as 
on a par with the miraculous effects attributed to the harp of Orpheus, 
if we did not happen to have conversed with some of the examiners 
on the occasion, who, though themselves sceptical, admit that the 
individual experimented on, went through the examination with 
credit. The outlines of the plan followed are these: The roots of the 
language, according to their three main classes, are divided each into 
six lessons; that is, six lessons of substantives, six of adjectives, and 
six of verbs. Then follow six corresponding lessons of what are 
called root sentences, which are composed methodically of the fore- 
going. Thas the learner having committed to memory the first lesson 
of root substantives, the first of root adjectives, and the first of root 
verbs, has in his mind all the materials of the first lesson of root 
sentences, which he then studies. He proceeds in the same manner 
with the second and third divisions of each class, and so on, till, at 
the end of six lessons, he masters the whole roots of the language, 
and at the same time familiarizes himself, in some degree, with the 
mode of using them in composition. ‘This is certainly very superior 
to the common mode of committing indiscriminately to memory 
whole vocabularies of words, thousands of which, from no such 
arrangement being made, never occur again till they are entirely 
forgotten. It is, consequently, so much lost labour ; whereas the root 
sentences, in which these words are instantly brought into use, serve 
to fix every one of them firmly on the mind. Another aid to the 
memory, of very great utility, which by this author seems to have been 
for the first time reduced into a system, deserves special notice. It 
consists in supplying for each word in the vocabulary to be learnt, 
another word in some way allied to it in sound and sense, which 
being already known to the learner, serves as a connecting link to 
recall the unknown word to his mind. The advantage of this dis- 
covery will be readily conceived from a few examples taken from his 
vocabulary, which is on the following pattern : 


English. Latin. Connecting Link. 
Eagle Aquila Aquiline 
Water Aqua Aquatic 
Son Filius Filial 
Sword Gladius Gladiator 
Wall Murus Immure 
Cow Vacca Vaccination 


It is obvious how much an advertence to the third of these columns 
will assist the retention of the first in the memory ; and with this 
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adventitious aid, which runs through the whole vocabulary, we have 
no doubt that a person well versed in English, might, in a few days, 
master all the roots in the Latin language. In the seven days’ ex- 
periment before mentioned, of course only the words in the first book 
of the Aineid were attended to, which would materially lessen the 
labour; but how the grammar and prosody were learnt in the same 
brief space of time, we shall not attempt to explain. The examiners 
do not profess to have had any personal knowledge of the stu- 
dent's previous ignorance; and it appears that he was not examined 
till a considerable time after the seven days’ period of study. We 
shall only further remark on this work of Mr. Hall's, that the voca- 
bulary is not always correct, the secondary meaning of a word being 
often taken for its primitive signification, (for instance, Bacchus is 
always used as the Latin for wine;) and the connecting words (as 
‘‘rimose,” “ sural,” &c.) are many of them preposterous, being less 
known to the English reader than the Latin itself. The root sentences 
are also constructed with the most barbarous disregard of the principles 
of grammar. But though the execution be faulty, the plan itself 
possesses great merit, and, we think, originality. It might be emi- 
nently useful for overcoming the drudgery of learning the elements, 
and preparing the mind for entering at once upon an extensive critical 
study of the antient languages. 

There is no part of the Hazelwood system which pleases us more 
than the attention paid to that most useful, though common art, pen- 
manship; for, excepting the facility of speech, there is no acquire- 
ment more essential to the whole business of life. The object aimed 
at is, not to produce beautiful specimens of copperplate imitations for 
show, but a swift and legible current hand; and one that possesses 
these two qualities, the authors are of opinion, will seldom want ele- 
gance, or, at least, the want must be little felt. They, therefore, 
reject the usual mode of making the pupil commence with a sort of 
text copies, in which the letters have very different proportions from 
those of the small current hand, which it is the main object to learn. 
But their improvement in this art will be best explained in their 
own words : 

The usual method of instruction in penmanship is to commence by teach- 
ing the pupil to imitate an exemplar of large hand, which has the defect 
before-mentioned, of not beiug a correctly magnified current hand. Thus 
his ideas of excellence are injured ; but that is not all ; for setting aside the 
incorrectness of the model, the scholar is generally permitted to gain a 
habit of forming the letters, which he has to unlearn when he begins to write 
swiftly. Ile is generally allowed to raise his pen and remove his hand at 
every stroke; nor does he set his ens down at the precise point at which 
he raised it ; for supposing him to have finished a down-stroke, he springs 
the following up-stroke, not from the foot of the stem, but from the mid- 
die; so that, instead of preserving one uniform gliding motion to the end 
of the word, in which neither the hand nor the pen is ever removed from 
the paper, the pupil is learning a system of double leaps,—one horizontal 
with his hand, another oblique with his pen. 

We no more see, we must confess, how the scholar can learn a running 
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hand by such yan as this, than how he could learn to skate by imitating 
the jumping of a frog. In fact, he does nof learn a current hand by any 
such process ; and nothing is more common than to find a boy, who brings 
home copy-books beautifully written, fall into a wretched scrawl the mo- 
ment he’ attempts an approach to the rapidity of real business. 


Laying it down as a principle, that the eye ought to obtain an 
accurate knowledge first of what the hand is to perform, they, in the 
first place, make the pupils critically acquainted with the proportions 
of the letters, by forming them with chalk or pencil on a board or 
slate, a process which does not interfere with the learner’s habit of 
using the common pen. ‘The standard adopted is exactly the current 
hand magnified ; and when the learner has acquired a tolerably cor- 
rect “ideal” of it, he is set to write with pen and ink, making the 
letters as large as he can form them, consistently with preserving all 
the habits necessary to the correct execution of the running-hand. 
Then, 

The pupil having acquired a certain degree of facility in slow writing, 
joins a class employed in forming words, which consist of strokes of equal 
length, as inn, mum, nim, &c. After practising one of these words in his 
accustomed manner, a pendulum is made to vibrate in the time required 
for an up-stroke, and the corresponding down-stroke : a boy is appointed 
to the oftice of time-beater, who counts the vibrations aloud till he has num- 
bered the down-strokes in the word ; when, leaving one vibration blank to 
give time for a change in the position of the writer’s hand, he proceeds to 
count again, and so on, It is the business of the penman to make the 
strokes as they are counted. From time to time the pendulum is shortened, 
until the word is written with great rapidity. Another word is then chosen, 
the pendulum is again lengthened, and the process goes on as before, The 
practical effect of this method we have found to answer all our expecta- 
tions, not only with regard to swiftness, but also with respect to certainty 
of execution. 

The laws of musical time, which are impressed upon the minds of 
the pupils by the constant, regular, and we may say harmonious, 
operation of the whole machinery of the system, afford also a superior 
facility for correcting defects of enunciation ; but our space prevents 
us from pursuing the subject farther, though we had marked many other 
passages for quotation and comment. Of the volume itself, which de- 
scribes the Hazelwood Institution, we must say, that for pleasing in- 
terest it excels any thing we ever read, It one respect, it is a philoso- 
phical history of human nature, exhibiting its most gentle aspect in 
that delightful period of existence before the fiercer passions come into 
play. Instead of the dull monotony of a school on the old plan, we 
find all the lively interest and variety of a busy state, where attention 
is kept alive by a perpetual succession of objects, and where we con- 
template the expanding faculties of the juvenile mind as a flower- 
garden invited to put forth its blossoms by the genial breath of spring. 
If, in the foregoing remarks, we have succeeded to any degree in 
giving an idea of this system, we are persuaded that every parent will 
desire to secure the benefits of it to his offspring, and every philan- 
thropist wish to see it established in all parts of the globe. 
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THE NORTH-WESTER—BY JOHN MALCOLM, ESQ. 


They were the first 
That ever burst 
Into that silent sea !—CoLERIDGE. 


*M1p shouts that hail’d her from the shore 

And bade her speed, the bark is gone 
The dreary Ocean to explore, 

Whose waters sweep the frigid zone ; 
And bounding on before the gale, 

To bright eyes shining through their tears, 
7Twixt sea and sky, her snowy sail 

A lessening speck appears. 


Behold her next, ’mid icy isles 
Lone wending on her cheerless way, 
’Neath skies where Summer scarcely smiles, 
Whose light seems but the shade of day ; 
But while the waves she wanders o’er, 
Around her form, they sink to sleep ;' 
The pulse of nature throbs no more,— 
She ’s chain’d within the deep! 


Then lope for ever took her flight ; 

Each face, as monumental stone, 
Grew ghastly, in the fading light, 

In which their latest sun went down ; 
And ere its disk to darkness past, 

And closed their unreturning day, 
The seamen sought the dizzy mast, 

To catch its latest ray. 


All other secrets of their fate, 

From darkness would the muse redeem ; 
Unheard of horrors to relate, 

Which fancy scarce may dare to dream : 
Thus much we only know—they died : 

All else oblivion deeply veils, 
And channels of the waters wide 

That tell no babbling tales, 


For there were wishes, longings, fears, 
The sleepless night, and ceaseless prayers, 
Hope gleaming, rainbow-like, through tears 
And doubt, that darken’d to despair ! 
Suns, seasons, as they roll’d away, 
No light upon the lost can shed ; 
Their tale a secret till the day 
When seas give up their dead. 
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ON THE BULL WORSHIP OF THE EAST. 


Tue worship of the Bull, now confined to India, was once common 
over the entire Pagan world. This, the zodiac, at whatever period it 
be surveyed, and among whatever nation, fully demonstrates. 

Of the symbols which compose it, ‘Taurus, or the Bull, is the most 
conspicuous, inasmuch as it is supposed to have once been the lead- 
ing constellation ; but chiefly, inasmuch as the superstitions connected 
With it have deeply coloured the whole stream of antient mythology. 

Most of the conquests of animals ascribed to heroes, belong to 
Hercules, under other names, as Jason, Theseus, Cadmus, Perseus. 
They originate, most probably, in Egyptian illustrations of the zodiac, 
or mystical paintings of the sun passing through the signs, which were 
misunderstood, or misinterpreted, by the Greeks. 

In Grecian fable, Hercules was represented as conquering the 
Elean bull. In Persia, he was pictured as Mythra Victrix, grasping 
a bull with one hand, and in the other holding a sacrificial knife. 
Jason the Argonaut, who killed the bull with brazen hoofs, and 
thereby obtained the golden fleece ; Cadmus, whom a bull conducted to 
the site of Thebes ; and Theseus, who slew the Minotaur, (the Grecian 
Apis,) are only modifications of the same story which describes the 
Grecian Hercules as triumphing over the Elean bull. 

The mysteries of Apis, as this sign was called in Egypt, were the 
oldest in the world, and entered into the religious dogma of most, if 
not all, of the primeval nations. The antient Persians pictured the 
first man with a bull’s head. The Hindoos antiently and still vene- 
rate the same character. One of the Hindoo avatars pictures the 
bull-man perishing in the flood. A bull-headed human form is fre- 
quent among Javanese monuments; and agrees precisely with similar 
figures of those of Egypt. The monuments preserved by Hyde 
leave nothing uncorroborated on the same subject, as far as regards 
the mythratic rites. The god Osiris was sometimes portrayed with 
a bull’s head, sometimes with bull's horns. Among the Syrians, 
Astarte was a human figure with a bull's head; for she was male and 
female. So, among the Phenicians, their chief god, Moloch, bore 
the head of an ox annexed to the figure of a man. The Greek 
Osiris, namely, Bacchus Bugenes, or ‘l'auriformis, was represented, 
as the name imports, by the same form. So was the Cretan Mino- 
taur. The golden fleece and golden apples of the Hesperides were 
equally guarded by bulls. An apple formed into the shape of a bull 
was sacred to Hercules. A bull’s head hung upon a tree was a sym- 
bol appertaining, as appears from Hyde, to Mythra Victrix. The 
head of Bacchus Tauriformis was hung upon trees, as Spence instances, 
in order to produce fructification. Even the Druids devoted two 
milk-white steeds to the sacred mistletoe. The same traditional 
veneration exhibits itself repeatedly among the Jewish antiquities. 
The Jews had scarcely left Egypt, when they recurred to the worship 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 9, s 
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of the calf Apis; and, as it was their first offence, so it adhered to them 
till their punishment and dispersion. ‘‘ Thy calf, O Samaria!” 
says the denouncing Prophet, ‘ has cast thee off.” The chimerical 
bulls of the Hebrews, or cherubim, (as they named them from the 
root to plough,) are evidently of Egyptian origin. The twelve bulls 
of Solomon’s brazen sea, arranged in threes towards each cardinal 
point, have a precise Egyptian counterpart in the twelve bulls, 
arranged also in three, round the apex of the Heliopolitan obelisk ; 
and, like the former, quadrate with the cardinal points, The behe- 
moth and leviathan of the Rabbins are the Apis, or Osiris, and the 
river-dragon, symbolized by an ox, as well as the half-tribes of 
Manasseh and Ephraim; and it was to him, under this symbol of 
behemoth, that the blessing of the ‘ antient mountains ” was pro- 
mised, the “ thousand hills” of Esdras, and the “ Elysios colles ” 
of Hesiod. ‘To the last, according to Esdras, was assigned the ocean, 
and thence the Scandinavian sea-snake. The leviathan and river- 
dragon were both to receive their fatal wound. According to the 
Rabbins, behemoth, or the ox, is, at the consummation, to be divided 
among the elect. By this was evidently implied the partition of 
Paradise, or of the whole earth in a state of Paradise, as by the wine 
of Adam to be then produced, was meant original prosperity; for 
grapes and prosperity are synonymous in Hebrew, This rabbinical 
fable is very singular, inasmuch as Osiris Apis appears to have been 
similarly separated into various divisions during the mysteries, which 
divisions were subsequently rejoined, with one exception; a type not 
not to be mistaken of the expected restoration of mankind, as one 
family, to pristine innocence. Inthe mysteries of the Grecian Osiris, 
or Bacchus, the same remarkable feature was preserved ,—a bull being 
torn to pieces by the devotees. Among the hieroglyphics, the thigh 
of Apis is frequently seen; Belzoni found one in the tomb of Psam- 
mis. We take it, as the ox was a symbol of the first race of men, per- 
haps of antediluvian man, that the thigh was a symbol of the choicest 
part of the earth, or Paradise ; hence it was always set apart for the 
gods, and considered sacred. The thigh was the region sacred to oaths. 
It continued the sinew forbidden to be eaten by the Jews, and the 
incorruptible bone, or luez, which the Rabbins supposed to be the germ 
of a restored future corporeal life. Paradise is called Meru by the 
Hindoos, which is the root of the Greek word thigh; and the Brah- 
mins seat their tenth world of gardens in the thigh of Brahma.— 
It is worthy here of remark, that pots of flowers, similar to what were 
called the gardens of Adonis, (see Coptic manuscript in Denon,) were 
offered to the ox; neither will it be unimportant to add, that apples 
and apple-trees were connected with the mysteries of Apis. 

What is human reason to infer from all this singular analogy of facts, 
and images as singular? Our inference is short: that the whole is a 
hieroglyphical portraiture (of what Moses described in words, viz.) 
of the fail and expected restoration of man, with some dark shadowing 


of the means through the death of a second Adam, leader or teacher, 
{ox, in Hebrew. ] 
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There is nothing in the least illogical in our supposition, that Ham, 
whose name Egypt bears to this day, and who lived with the antedilu- 
vians, should have handed down the creed and traditions of the first 
men to his children, in the only language they possessed; ner is it 
wonderful, from the metaphorical nature of that language, that these 
traditions should become distorted, and vary from the true and simple 
statement of Moses, himself an Egyptian scribe. Neither the general 
coherency nor peculiar variations of these traditions, ought therefore 
to excite the least surprise, But it is incumbent on us to proceed to 
a more elaborate proof of our hypothesis, Our first position is, that 
Apis was a symbol of antediluvian man; when connected with apples, 
his paradisiacal state was implied ; when connected with water, 
scyphi, crescents, &c., his partial destruction by a deluge. 

It is scarcely necessary to argue that all the Pagan fables of apples 
are referrible to the forbidden fruit; those, for instance, of Atalanta, 
of Hercules, of Discord, and the rival goddesses. Let the reader 
examine these fables, and judge for himself. 

It is calculated, that the vernal equinox, at the creation, was in the 
first degree of Taurus. Two thousand years after, Aries, by the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, occupied its place, and Aries is, accordingly, 
the first sign on the most antient of the zodiacs. Taurus was, there- 
fore, an apt and legitimate symbol of antediluvian man, and we may 
presume that the mysteries of Apis related to that state. 

The mythological account of the fall differs little from that of Moses. 
According to Plato and his disciples, man fell when he descended 
from his intellectual to a sensual state, and multiplied himself. This 
was apparently Milton’s idea. It was the version of a large portion 
ot the early Christians, and thence the celibacy of the monastic orders. 
Moses, therefore, may have employed a delicate metaphor to express 
what Plato philosophically inferred, and the double interpretation of 
fruit and fruition at this day warrants the inference, The Moham- 
medans say, that incontinency was the cause of the fall. 

Another Pagan fable bears a remarkable coincidence to the narra- 
tive of Moses. The Pagan Eve, Persephoneh, (which name signifies 
lost fruit,) is condemned to shades, or death, for eating a portion of 
forbidden pomegranate. 

Numerous pictorial and symbolical representations of the same 
event may be referred to. We apprehend that, according to the laws 
of hieroglyphical writing, the narrative of Moses could not have 
been more closely adhered to. We will endeavour to refer to these 
pictorial descriptions in the order of the Mosaic account. 

Montfaucon exhibits several instances of the Bull-man, or first 
parent, crowned with apples. 

Osiris was represented as enclosed in the thigh of Apis, an emblem 
of Paradise. 

Protogonus and Eon, the first man and woman, were described as 
sailing through space in an egg-shaped vehicle. ‘There are similar 
representations among the hieroglyphics. 
$2 
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On one of the Egyptian planispheres, exhibited by Kircher, instead 
of Astrea, who represented the paradisiacal state, there appears a 
fruit-tree, with two dogs in the branches looking different ways. 
Now, two cynocephali were symbols of light and darkness, of good 
and evil. 

On a mythraic sculpture, preserved by Hyde, there are two fruit- 
trees. The first has a scorpion winding round it, and near it a ladder, 
which was the mystic symbol of descent or fall. Scorpio, on some 
Egyptian zodiacs, is a serpent; in others, Typhon, depictured as the 
devil now is, with a serpent’s tail, and breathing flames. 

In Montfaucon there are many representations of the Hesperian 
tree, with a serpent twined round it, and a male and female on the 
opposite sides. 

So much for the illustration of the Mosaic theory of the fall. The 
Hesperian gardens, in fact, were the Pagan paradise, the golden 
apples the fruit of the tree of life, and the dragon, or seraph, the 
angel who guarded the way to it. Sometimes, indeed, a chimera, 
resembling the Jewish cherubim, was substituted for the seraph, or 
fiery serpent; at others, the golden apples were converted into a 
golden fleece, and the bulls, (the cherubim of the Hebrews,) with 
fiery breath, were the guardians. Gritlins (a mixed monster, also 
resembling a cherub) are, in a different hieroglyphical version of the 
same story, guarding the ‘‘ treasures of the everlasting hills” promised 
to Joseph. 

Throughout, it is the same Mosaic story, only differently coloured 
by the picturing vehicle. 

It can scarcely be doubted that Jacob, in his blessing on the twelve 
tribes, alluded to the figures of some Chaldean or Egyptian zodiac. 
Without we admit this, we must infer that the patriarch uttered 
complete nonsense. If, as is not disputed, the twelve tribes were 
signalized by the twelve signs of. the zodiac on their standards, they 
must have adopted them from the circumstances of Jacob’s prophecy. 
In blessing the twelve tribes that were to fill the world, it is not only 
wonderful that the old patriarch should refer to the twelve signs, but 
they clearly furnish the most obvious illustration, and the most lasting 
memorial. Common sense, therefore, is in favour of an argument 
which has been exclusively referred to Sir William Drummond, but 
which belongs to Kircher. 

The scriptural allusions to Taurus are the following: “ His glory 
(Joseph’s) is like the firstlings of the bullock.” See blessings of 
Moses. ‘“ Ephraim is an heifer.” Hosea. ‘ And unto Enoch 
(behemoth, or the ox,) thou hast given one part to dwell wherein are 
a thousand hills.” Esdras. Jacob's blessing on Joseph (according to 
the reading of Hebraists) is as follows: ‘‘ Joseph is a fruitful bull by 
the well, whose children run over the neck. The archers have sorely 
grieved him, and shot at and hated him; but his bow abode in 
strength, and the arms of his hands were made strong by the hands 
of the Mighty One of Jacob; from thence is the shepherd, the stone 
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of Israel.” Now we maintain, that all this is nothing but a correct 
translation of the antediluvian prophecy, pictorially represented in 
the figures which accompany Taurus, as extant on the planisphere 
and zodiac of Dendereh. Let us arrange them in the order in which 
they presented themselves to the eyes of Jacob, the inspired interpreter, 
of an imagery not improbably invented by his great antediluvian an- 
cestor, Seth, the Thoth of Egypt. 

A bull, and near it an cye ina circle, (ain, means an eye, or a well.) 
Another representation of the seven Atlantide on the neck of Taurus, 
Another representation of a bull recumbent, and shot at by an archer. 
Two more characters expressive of the same violence. A bull 
beheaded. A chimerical figure of the head and thigh of Taurus 
held chained by Typhon, while another personage transfixes it with 
an arrow. ‘To this the allusion of the Brethren, or Gemini, the next 
sign, also applies. ‘‘ Cursed be their wrath, for it was cruel, for in 
their anger they slew a man, and in their self-will they houghed an 
ox.” In fact, “violence” characterizes the whole of these two 
starry habitations. Next we have the Bowman rising from the de- 
capitated Taurus, and destroying the power of Evil as Scorpio. The 
strange metaphor, the “‘arms of the hands,” is doubtless taken from 
the front limbs of the chimera, representing Sagittarius having human 
hands. Next to Taurus is the Shepherd, with his pastoral staff, the 
Shiloh elsewhere noticed, and directly beneath, Agathodzemon, on a 
square stone. 

Symbolic mementos of man’s predicted restoration, and the means 
to be employed for effecting it, are equally common as those which 
record his fall, But as these will more naturally occur during the 
consideration of other portions of the zodiac, we shall confine ourselves, 
at present, to such only as relate to Taurus. 

Apis was drowned at particular periods, as a symbol of the flood ; 
as a symbol of the anticipated hope of the antient world, he was 
buried in a sarcophagus; and, on the fourth day, a new Apis was led 
forth to the people, as a pledge of the resurrection. 

It was by a violent death of the chief god (such was the dogma of 
the earliest priests) that man was to be restored. A bull was torn to 
pieces at the Bacchanalian orgies. Apis was cut in pieces, as was 
Osiris, whom he represented, before he was deposited in his three 
days’ sepulchre. The thigh was set apart as something mystical and 
sacred. A vast number of evidences of this are to be found in the 
sculptures of Belzoni’s tomb. As for the head, the curse of all evil 
was laid upon it in Egypt, as it is now in India. On the zodiac of 
Esneh, the head and thigh of Apis are on the point of being pierced 
by a figure with an arrow. At Dendereh, a bull is represented shot 
at by an archer. In the centre of the planisphere of the latter place, 
is the thigh of Apis, and Typhon standing beside it with a sacrificial 
knife.!| The archer at Dendereh is a centaur, and thence, perhaps, 





' Among the Mythratic sculptures is a head of Taurus hung on a tree, with 
a quiver of arrows impended beside it, 
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the name, which means to pierce a bull. It is indeed a remarkable 
fact, that the original Sagittarius is a winged and crowned figure, 
having a bow, and with the faces of a man and a lion (precisely 
conquering Messiah of the Apocalypse). This was the golden- 
winged divine dove of Aristophanes. The half-human figure in 
question is represented as arising from the decapitated body of Apis, 
and, beyond a doubt, was a symbol of the resurrection of Horus, the 
second person of the Egyptian trinity, who is called by antient 
writers the Mediator, who generally grasps a fac-simile of the 
Christian cross, and who is represented sometimes nursed upon the 
lap of Virgo, and at another, piercing Tryphon, or the great dragon, 
with his finally extirpating arrows. It is not, therefore, unlikely that, 
as the terminating scene of the mysteries, Horus, or Chrysaor, was 
represented rising in glory from the sarcophagus in which the several 
fragments of Apis had been deposited. 
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Yes! I'll revel in joy, and will drink deep of bliss, 

While my brow with a wreath of green myrtle I'll bind ; 
And though Cynics may rail at a world such as this, 

Still I fancy no fairer or brighter they ’II find. 
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For since Mahomet’s heaven is fabulous quite, 

And flown are his Houries, and faded his bowers, 
Tis in vain that you look through the stars of the night, 
For a planet more splendid than this one of ours, 
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Where—where will you find in that star-studded sky, 
Although thousands of worlds are seen glittering there, 

A gleam from above like the fair Rosa’s eye, 

Or a tendril of gold like a tress of her hair? 








Ah! no where ; for wine, and for mirth, and for love, 
T am sure that no happier world has been known! 
And should others discover a dearer above, 


E’en let them lay claim to the spot as their own, 
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MR, CARKINGTON’S DARTMOOR.! 


Having lately noticed the ‘ Banks of Tamar,’ a poem by the same 
author as the work before us, we shall perhaps be liable in some 
measure to repetition, as both poems are of the same class, and not 
very unequal in merit. It is, however, much better that reviewers 
should risk a little critical tautology, thau that works deserving of 
praise should pass unregarded into the world. We shall theretore 
enter at some length into the merits of ‘ Dartmoor,’ a poem which, in 
many points of view, deserves the notice of the public. 

Mr. Carrington is a schoolmaster of Devonport. His laborious 
profession, unfortunately too little respected in this country, and 
seldom either pleasurable or lucrative, usurps unavoidably the greatest 
portion of his time, and shuts him out equally from company and from 
elegant study. However, besides the reputation his poetical talents 
have procured him, he enjoys in his native town the much higher 
reputation of virtue and integrity. 

It is very seldom advantageous to an author when he happens not 
to occupy a commanding position in society, to have his domestic cir- 
cumstances made known. Few love genius for its own sake, and 
they are not numerous who can duly appreciate its productions. The 
greater number suppose, with some show of reason, that minds op- 
pressed and made gloomy by privation and misfortune, or distracted 
by incessant cares, are ill capacitated to nourish those lofty sentiments 
and splendid fancies which constitute the soul of poetry. But they 
are mistaken, Sympathy is best excited by similarity, and the man 
who most resembles mankind in his joys and sorrows, in his misfor- 
tunes and successes, in his attachments and antipathies, is best calcu- 
lated, if he possess genius, to rouse and delight the feelings of the 
public. Besides, enthusiastic minds, deprived of the envied material, 
pleasures bestowed by riches, bend their energies toward a new order 
of delights, the delights of study and meditation, and in these most 
commonly discover more than compensation for the loss of the others. 
It is thus that poor men have often become poets, and not, as is igno- 
rantly imagined, from the vulgar desire of gain. 

Notwithstanding, when artificial refinement has reached a certain 
pitch, the general feeling is against authors who are not wealthy. ‘To 
mingle with fashionables, and converse with the great, becomes neces- 
sary to success; or, at least, it is thought indispensable to seem to have 
done so. The unknown bard may start up suddenly, and chaunt his 
wild dithryambic to a tribe of Indians or Arabs, and he will be listened 
to, before any body knows who was his father, and whether he had a 
tent to cover him, or made the clouds his canopy. In civilized coun- 








1 Dartmoor, a Descriptive Poem, by N.T. Carrington, author of the ‘ Banks 
of Tamar.’ 8yo. London, 1826, 
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tries, the surest way to procure a favourable audience is to carry your 
genealogical tree, if you have one, in your hand, or to speak oracularly 
trom behind the shadow of a borrowed name. Not that such artifices 
will confer reputation ; they cannot dothat; but they procure a hear- 
ing, which is difficult when so many desire to speak. 

Homer, it is said, was a strolling rhapsodist; Shakspeare was an 
actor; and Milton himself earned his bread, at last, by the profession 
of schoolmaster. In worldly circumstances, therefore, Mr. Carrington 
is upon a par with these; yet, we are quite certain, if ‘ Dartmoor’ 
had been ushered into the world as the offspring of some ‘ right ho- 
nourable’ pen, it would have been purchased, perhaps read, with 
much more emotion than it will ever excite as the work of N. T. 
Carrington, schoolmaster of Devonport. 

Poetical day-labourers or ploughmen make inroads upon Parnassus 
by another foible of the public,—their propensity to admire everything 
singular. And it is indeed singular when, from the dregs of civilized 
life, a mind full of enthusiasm, lofty fancies, and profound emotions, 
springs up. In such cases, ordinary fame is little short of injustice. 
The public should know the degree of difficulty overcome, that the 
reward may be proportioned to it. But even in such cases the pride 
of genius, made more haughty and self-confiding by misfortune, and 
gathering energy from the dangers of its position, is rarely disposed 
to ask any thing of compassion or importunity, and oftener prefers 
sinking with all its hopes into oblivion, to the chance of gaining a 
name by crouching to insulting patronage. 

But we must cut short these reflections, which every reader w il 
pursue in his own way, and come to the more immediate subject of 
our article, descriptive poetry, and ‘ Dartmoor.’ There are peculiar 
charms in poetical descriptions of rural scenery, but they are of a 
very fleeting and fugitive nature; a-kind of impatient hurried delight, 
that passes over the mind, like a burst of sunshine pursued by the 
shadows of the clouds over the fields in April. Attempt to prolong it 
beyond a certain point, and you destroy it entirely, as every reader, 
conversant with such poetry, knows. But, notwithstanding, as there 
are poets unequal to the invention of a probable fable and natural 
characters, who yet possess warm fancies and vivid sensations, a new 
species of poetry has been invented to give scope to their peculiar 
genius. In this kind of verse the poet places himself like a mirror 
before the face of nature, and the reader is requested to contemplate 
in him the various shows and images which move over his fancy; 
or, introducing himself as a kind of shadowy presence, he seems to 
take the reader by the hand, and say, “‘ Come, put aside the world 
for a moment, and taste with me my reflections, my sentiments, my 
feelings, as this shifting pageant calls them up one after another!” In 
this manner, Lord Byron, in his ‘Childe Harold,’ conducts us over 
the half of Europe. Never thoroughly aware of what we ave doing, 
why we are moving about, or who or what is travelling with us, we 
hurry along over sea and land, city and solitude, moralizing with 
misanthropical gloom, talking of clouds and ruins, battles, courtezans, 
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tombs, sculls, and death; and then we drop our companion at the 
end of the fourth canto, without knowing any thing more about him 
than when we first heard him pouring out his ‘‘ Good night” from the 
departing deck. In this way we enjoy all the pleasant sensations, 
and wise or petulant reflections excited by a walk in the country or 
a journey to Rome, without the corresponding weariness and peril. 

Descriptive poetry is of course delightful in proportion to the art 
with which the beautiful features of the scene described, and the 
associations connected with them, are brought before the view of the 
imagination. Nothing in the world can be easier than to talk of 
birds, and flowers, and rivers, and dells, and woods ; but it requires 
great force of fancy, and the profoundest art, to compose an intel- 
ligible, beautiful, ideal landscape. This is a critical canon which, 
we dare say, very few will be willing to admit ; for as all experience 
some degree of delight in contemplating the beauties of the earth, as 
many as the poetical cestrum has invaded, imagine, without the least 
misgiving, that they can describe what they feel. But, undoubtedly, 
the capacity to enjoy, and the ability to describe, are widely different. 
Let the reader try to remember how many poets he has known pos- 
sessing this power; he will find the number to be very small, and 
that even the best are often unsuccessful. Homer seldom paints 
rural scenery: succinct sketches of gardens, shores, creeks, promon- 
tories, or mountains, dashed off with a few golden epithets, or con- 
nected with some local fable, are found in him; but he hurries 
rapidly over them, to carry on his action, and leaves as little incli- 
nation as leisure to linger on rustic images. Virgil and Theocritus, 
poets of a more tranquil genius, and ambitious of softer beauties, 
breathe more of the fields and woods; and in painting some of their 
lovely little scenes, they seem to have dipped their language in the 
colours of Claude Lorraine. It is, however, a curious fact, that the 
antients, properly speaking, had no descriptive poetry. Neither 
was landscape-painting known among them betore the time of 
Augustus, when Ludius, according to Pliny, first cultivated the art. 
A critic, very conversant with antiquity, observes: ‘* Descripiions of 
rural objects in the antient writers, are almost always what may be 
called sensual descriptions. ‘They describe them not as beautiful, 
but as pleasant ; as pleasures, not of the imagination, but of the 
external senses.” Plato relates of Socrates something very like 
what Boswell tells us of Johnson: the great Athenian did not love 
the country; he could, he used to say, “learn nothing from fields 
and trees.” This taste was very general among his countrymen, 
who, says Winckelmann, ‘did not amuse themselves with painting 
inanimate objects, merely calculated to amuse the eye without 
affecting the mind.” 

It was reserved, therefore, for the moderns, for Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Milton, and Thomson, to excel in this department of poetry. 
In the former three, description, however, though delighted in, and 
carried to great perfection, is only a subordinate aim ; ‘Thomson only 
has transformed his pen into a pencil, and rivalled Claude. In tak- 
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ing for his theme the four seasons of the year, with their vicissitudes, 
he extended before his imagination a boundless landscape, from 
which he might cull beauties infinitely diversified to transfuse into his 
verse. 

It is an honour to Mr, Carrington that he has chosen to tread in 
the footsteps of so great a master; not servilely, but from kindred 
sentiments and feelings. He is the Thomson of Devonshire. Simple, 
earnest, enthusiastic, like his model, he has not, it must be confessed, 
those vast resources of reading and invention which make ‘ The Sea- 
sons’ classical and sublime, and awake in us a thousand youthful as- 
sociations, carrying us back to the heroical aspirations ot our school- 
boy days. From much of this kind of interest Mr. Carrington was 
shut out by the nature of his subject,—obscure, confined, aud barren 
of historical celebrity. The luxuriance of nature, and the beauty and 
pomp of arts and ruins, he could only introduce by way of comparison. 
There are no pyramids, no obelisks, no aqueducts, or triumphal 
arches on ‘ Dartmoor,’ but, instead, the rude cairn, the rocking 
Logan, and the shapeless Tor. A railway, also, there is, but although 
useful, nothing could be more unpoetical. ‘ Dartmoor,’ then, is a 
barren subject. But, however hopeless it may be in an agricultural 
point of view, and we are inclined after all to fear that it will never 
be celebrated for fertility, we can assure our readers that Mr. Car- 
rington’s pen has reaped a harvest of poetry on its dreary ridges. 

No analysis can be given of the poem; at least none that would 
be at all satisfactory; for it consists of a series of lecal descriptions, 
sentimental reflections, regrets, hopes, reminiscences, beneath which 
no particular substratum is spread. The author journeys over the 
moor, pauses, now at a tor, now at a ruined chapel, now at a river or 
a tomb, and whether journeying or pausing, he pours out his fancy 
around him, and brightens the landscape with metaphors. ‘This is 
the most that can be done with descriptive poetry, which, in what- 
ever hands, is apt, from want of human interest, to grow tedious in 
the long run. ‘To prevent, as much as possible, the approach of lan- 
guor, the author has introduced man and his works as often as he 
could ; for though a great idolator of nature, like most contemporary 
bards, he is fully aware that without man Apollo himself would be 
able to make but a dull poem. In truth, ’tis man’s footsteps chiefly 
that render nature herself poetical. If no sail had ever fluttered on 
it, the ocean would be stripped of more than half its sublimity. We 
should then know no more of it than we saw. “Tis navigation that 
has poured its immensity on the soul, and carried our fancy to the 
empires remote and strange, which the waves before us in their eter- 
nal flow have washed and visited. The wastes, in like manner, and 
mountains, which we tread, our fancy peoples with the generations 
that once inhabited them, without which they would excite but a 
short-lived interest. 

Sensible of this, Mr. Carrington reverts with great feeling from 
Dartmoor to the beautiful scenery around his more immediate home. 
‘ The moor,’ as our author’s commentator, Mr, Burt, familiarly terms 
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it, asserts its claim, to be sure, to be considered the chief figure in the 
landscape, but there is reason to believe that the author’s partialities 
are bestowed elsewhere. A man’s taste is by no means an innate 
quality, forcibly influencing his likings and antipathies ; it is the re- 
sult rather of chance or cultivation, and prefers the things upon which 
the mind has been accustomed to dwell. Consequently, though Mr. 
Carrington compelled his muse over the wilds of Dartmoor, he could 
not prevent her turning a longing eye towards the myrtle shores and 
umbrageous bowers of Mount Edgecumbe. 

We shall not illustrate what we have been saying by extracts, as 
we hope all those sufficiently interested by our remarks will examine 
the poem for themselves. Nevertheless, two or three very pleasing 
passages, which we noted in going through the work, we shad/ copy, 
as specimens of what the reader may expect to find in it. ‘The au- 
thor thus complains of his academic captivity, in an apostrophe to 
Spring :— 






Who can bathe 
His brow in thy young breezes, and not bless 

The new-born impulse which gives wings to thought 
And pulse to action? But for me, the gale, 

That wantons with the flower and fans the bud 

Into the living leaf, and wafts around 

Fragrance and health, breathes not. The bird which sings 
His touching lay of liberty and love 

To thousands, sings not to my ear, The hymn 

Of earth and sky—the breeze, the flower, the brook— 
All sights and sounds delicious, cheering still, 
From morn to eve, the blushing vernal hour— 

Are for the joyous many who can stray 

At will, unshackled by the galling chain 

That Fate has forged for Labour’s countless sons— 
A chain unbroken and unloosened oft 

From youth to toiling age, save just to taste 

How sweet a thing is liberty ;—to mark 

How green the earth,—how beautiful the sky,— 
How all-magnificent the sea,—and wear 

The hated bonds again. On me the sun 

Has seldom shone—a freeman ;—free to rove 

At morn, and hear the feathery nations pour 

Their strains full-hearted, ere the ray has drank 

The dew-drop of the vale ;—to hear the rills 

Tn joyful tumult rush adown thy slopes, 

Devonia ; and with lightsome step to scale 

Thy hills green-breasted, and delighted view, 

The infinite of prospect ;—free at noon, 

By fringed brooks, in meditative mood, 

To rest where nothing breaks the hallowed peace 
But lapse of living waters ;—free at eve, 

To tread some sun-illumined ridge, and gaze 
Enraptured on the cloud that sails the west 

With hues celestial tinged, and hear the song 

That bids the day farewell : how seldom free, 
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Through life’s dull, dreary, heartless round, at night, 
Dear night !—to draw my curtain on the world, 
Invoke the muse, commune with ages past, 

And feast on all the luxury of books. 

The moor, it seems, sullenly refuses to be enlivened by the spring, 

for, at the outset, the author thus addresses it :— 

Though the spirit of the Spring 
Breathes on thee, to the charmer’s whispers kind 
Thou listenest not, nor ever puttest on 
A robe of beauty. Yet I love to tread 
Thy central wastes when not a sound intrudes 
Upon the ear, but rush of wing, or leap 
Of the hoarse waterfall. 
And again, 
Thou—wearest still, 

Through centuries, upon thy blasted brow, 
The curse of barrenness. 

In the midst of ‘ Dartmoor,’ where we imagine ourselves farthest 
from the intrusion of vulgar prejudices, amidst silence and solitude, 
we find the poet suddenly seized with a panic at the sight of the 
French prison, and flying off into a kind of implied encomium on 
monarchical France, and an invective against the revolution. Now 
this, we think, is wholly inexcusable. If Mr. Carrington wished to 
speak of the revolution, remote as the theme was from his proper sub- 
ject, he was undoubtedly at liberty to do so; but then it was incum- 
bent on him to inform himself of the circumstances that really distin- 
guished it, and not to give into the silly hue and cry raised against it 
by priests and hirelings. He labours, however, under the most griev- 
ous misapprehension, if he really supposes that the French people 
have been deteriorated either in character or condition by their revo- 
lution. Previous to that event, Frenchman was synonymous with 
slave. The blood shed by the Jacobins washed away, at all events, 
that stain from the land ; and, therefore, it is an extreme weakness, to 
say the least of it, to give into the worst prejudices propagated by 
fraud and fanaticism against the revolution in France. We could 
not refrain from thus expressing our disapprobation of this unhappy 
blot in a really clever and interesting poem ; and, supposing that the 
work should come to a second edition, which we hope it will, we 
would advise the author to expunge it entirely ; or, if he really admires 
legitimacy, to say no more in its favour than is strictly warranted by 
truth. 

We willingly quit this theme for something more pleasant. Per- 
haps the reader may remember Anacreon’s beautiful fancy on the 
origin of the rose :— 

Makdpwy Ocdv BP Suiros, 
‘Pddov ds yévoiro, véxtap 
Emréytas, dvéreivev 
“Ayépwxov e& duavOns 
urdy Guéporoy Avatov, 
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The following thought is hardly less beautiful :— 
And in the pleasant grass 
That smiles around, fair waving in the breeze, 
Delicious hues are seen innumerous ; 
Als if the rain-drops of the fresh wild Spring 
Had blossomed where they fell. 
The evening sky, a never-failing theme in poetry, is thus gorgeously 
depictured :— 

The zenith spreads 
Its canopy of sapphire, but the West 
Has a magnificent array of clouds ; 
And, as the breeze plays on them, they assume 
The forms of mountains, castled cliffs, and hills, 
Deep-rifted glens, and groves, and beetling rocks ; 
And some, that seem far off, are voyaging 
Their sun-bright path in folds of silver ;—some 
In golden masses float, and others have 
Edgings of burning crimson. 

The most striking defect in the poem is the versification. It is 
languid and monotonous, inartificial in its pauses, and too much 
broken. The author, perhaps, may think us fastidious ; but we shall 
give our reasons. It is a rule applicable no less to blank verse than 
to rhyme, that the sense and the sound should terminate together; in 
other words, that the final pause should always be made at the end 
of aline. Exceptions must be admitted, but this is the rule. Now 
how has this rule been treated in ‘ Dartmoor’? In the first ten 
pages it has been observed four times, and broken thirty times. 
This is converting poetical license into a rule, and making a jest of 
criticism. In the next place, to vary the melody, the line should fre- 
quently be commenced with a Trochzeus instead of an Iambus, the 
foot properly belonging to that portion of the verse. Here the au- 
thor is perversely regular, almost all his lines commencing with an 
Iambus. But the reader may, perhaps, wish for an example. We 
shall take a passage at random from ‘ Dartmoor,’ and another from 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ that we may illustrate our meaning from the best 
model of English versification :— 

Rested on thee. In sunlight and in shade,— 
Repose and storm,—wide waste! I since have trod 
Thy hill and dale magnificent. Again 
I seek thy solitudes profound, in this 
Thy hour of deep tranquillity, when rests 
The sun-beam on thee, and thy desert scenes 
To sleep in the unwonted brightness,—calm 
But stern :—for, though the spirit of the Spring 
Breathes on thee, to the charmer’s whispers kind 
Thou listenest not, nor ever puttest on 
A robe of beauty, as the fields that bud 
And blossom near thee. Dartmoor. 
Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
Godlike erect, with native honour clad 
In naked majesty, seemed lords of all; 
And worthy seemed, for in their looks divine 
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The image of their glorious Maker shone, 

Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure, 

Severe, but in true filial freedom placed ; 

Whence true authority in men: though both 

Not equal, as their sex not equal seemed ; 

For contemplation he and valour formed, 

For softness she and sweet attractive grace : 

He for God only, she for God in him.—ParaprseE Losr. 

To say nothing of the construction of the remaining part of the 
verses, here are two passages, each of twelve lines, the first exhibiting 
five lines out of twelve beginning with a long syllable, whereas the 
second in the same number of lines, has only two beginning with a 
long syllable. 

The etchings, by Mr. Rogers of Plymouth, which adorn the volume, 
are many of them very beautiful, particularly Meavy Vale, and Wid- 
decombe Church. Perhaps etching may be better suited than line 
engraving to convey a true idea of such a region as Dartmoor, bleak, 
dreary, uninviting, in its general features, though sometimes approach- 
ing a softer character, as in the little scene round the church at Wid- 
decombe. 

On the whole, we can truly say that we have derived very high 
gratification from the perusal of ‘ Dartmoor,’ and trust it will meet 
with that favourable reception which its general merits appear to us 
richly to deserve. 





STATISTICS OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 


Tur empire is divided into twenty provinces. There are reckoned 
to be 185 capitals, and as many large towns of the second order. 

The taxes and duties amount annually to a sum of about thirteen 
millions and a quarter sterling ; 1,912,000 tons of corn and rice are 
also deducted for the subsistence of the troops, and supplying the 
public granaries. 

The civil service costs only one million and a half sterling; but the 
military service is six times as expensive, amounting to upwards of 
eight millions sterling. Among the articles of the Chinese budget, 
there are found eight millions for the keeping in repair of the Yellow 
River, two millions for the gardens of Yuen-Ming, and large sums 
for the entertainment of the ministers of state, of the first and second 
class, to the number of 3525. 

The revenue of the state in money and produce, is valued at about 
thirty millions sterling. The duties of entry and exportation on Eng- 
lish and American vessels received at Canton, add to this sum nearly 
another million. The revenue of England, which only reckons twenty- 
two millions of inhabitants, rose, in 1824, to a sum which was one 
half more than that of the whole empire of China, which, according 
to the latest census, contains 146 millions of inhabitants. 

That part of the population which lives on the water amounts to 
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two millions; the civil employments do not exceed 9611, and the mili- 
tary officers 7552. The army forms an enormous mass of 1,263,000 
men, of which 822,000 belong to the infantry, 410,000 to the cavalry, 
and 31,000 to the marine. 

It is stated that the expenses of the state being much greater 
than its revenues, the Chinese endeavour to make up the defi- 
ciency by the sale of places; and it appears that want makes them 
less scrupulous as to the character of those to whom they confide 
them. They even neglect to exact from the purchasers the certificate 
which was formerly demanded of them, to prove that they had no 
spies, jugglers, or prostitutes in their family. Two ministers of state 
have addressed remonstrances to the Emperor on this abuse; they 
have shown him the extortions practised by magistrates thus ap- 
pointed; they have made it appear that the sale of all the places 
does not produce more in ten years, than is spent in one single year 
for the palace of the Empress; they have made out a list of all the 
sums that it is possible to economise, and have placed in the first rank 
about 40,000/., which is required for the maintenance of the imperial 
palace ; about 45,000/. granted annually to the temples of the metro- 
polis ; 80,0002. employed in the embellishments of the royal gardens ; 
200,000/. forming the appointments of those employed in these gar- 
dens; and 100,000/. spent in the presents made by the Emperor to 
the ladies living in these gardens. ‘‘ Were we,” say these honest and 
intrepid counsellors, ‘* to be condemned to die beneath the axe, or to 
be thrown into a caldron of boiling oil, we would maintain that this 
money, if it were better employed, would make our country flourish- 
ing, and contribute to its prosperity.” The Emperor, far from punish- 
ing these two ministers for their boldness, has declared that they 
have faithfully performed their duty, and that they resemble, by their 
love for their country, those statesmen whose devotedness has made 
them famous in antiquity. 

The consideration of the numerical statements contained in the 
documents from which we quote, furnish the following results, which 
are unpublished, and which show more clearly the state of the empire 
of China than the most voluminous books : 

The population of this country is equal to three quarters of that of 
Europe. It is so great, that the land will not suffice to contain it, but 
one person in seventy-one is obliged to take up his abode on the 
water. The administration is so simple, that there is only one civil 
employment for 14,600 persons. The taxes in money and in produce 
do not amount to the value of three shillings for each individual. The 
army consumes, by the expenditure which it requires, much more 
than a quarter of the revenues of the state. It is nevertheless not sutli- 
ciently numerous to have more than one soldier for 100 individuals, 
or one for twenty-five men capable of bearing arms. 

By a remarkable singularity, there are so few officers to command 
the troops, that there are reckoned to be only one for 156 soldiers, 
cavalry, or marine. The organization of the army is such that the 
cavalry forms half of it. The marine constitutes only a fortieth part 
of the forces of the country. In deducting the tax in produce, the 
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resources of the state are limited to less thah fourteen millions, or 
much less than two shillings for each individual. This numerical 
statement, which bears witness to the riches and power of the people, 
is in the proportion for each inhabitant in Russia of about seven shil- 
lings ; in Poland of eight shillings ; in Germany of thirteen shillings ; 
in Denmark of sixteen shillings; in France of twenty-five shillings ; 
and in England of sixty-two shillings, per annum. 

It is a remarkable thing, that the sovereign of the Celestial Empire, 
who reigns despotically over a population six or seven times larger 
than that of the British isles, and who can, according to his pleasure, 
cause his ministers to be thrown into a caldron of boiling oil, cannot 
dispose of the most moderate sum without creating a deficiency in the 
treasury, and without raising an opposition, which braves with im- 
punity the axe of the executioner. 








STANZAS. 


Have I not loved! lov’d thee alone, 
Through peril’s frown, and sorrow’s moan !— 
This faded cheek and sunken eye, 

Betray how true and tenderly. 

The homage of my soul was bent, 

Without one smile by pity lent, 

To thee, the ruler of my fate, 

To thee, with brow of scorn elate. 

Yes, I have loved, without a ray 

Of hope to light my shrouded way. 

When lofty thotights and fortune smiled, 
Thy image dear my soul beguiled, 

From darings of ambition high, 

To home’s soft scene of sympathy. 


When all around was bleak and drear, 
And friends were cold, no solace near, 
Thou wert the lone and lovely Star, 
Whose beam broke on me from afar, 
And sooth’d the eye that else had wept, 
And from despair my spirit kept. 
Gone is its light! and darkness now 
Invests my path where’er I go; 
Dejected, withering, and alone, 

The hopes of youth for ever flown, 
Through life I wander joylessly, 
Without one human sympathy. 


There is a spell beyond control, 
Which scathes and desolates my soul ; 
A quenchless fire this heart consumes, 
That ne’er its pulse of joy resumes ; 
There is a presage of the tomb, 

That urges to the final doom ; 

And o’er the wreck if melts one tone, 
Tis but a dirge for rapture gone. 


JANET, 


Calcutta, 






















CONSIDERATIONS ON HINDOO LAW, AS IT IS CURRENT 
IN BENGAL, 


BY THE HON. SIR FRANCIS WORKMAN MACNAGHTEN, KNT. 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—The author of this work has, in his Preface, justly claimed 
for it the merit of “ being the first attempt which has been made to 
simplify Hindoo law; to separate its practical parts from the theory 
and controversy with which they were intertwined or confounded.” 
It is not only the “first,” but it is a successful attempt to give a full 
and clear exposition of the Hindoo law relating to real and personal 
property, as far as it may be now considered to be fixed, and of the 
controversies that are maintained on points not yet determined. The 
argumentation is generally acute and satisfactory ; the insight into 
Hindoo manners, customs, and superstitions, curious and interesting ; 
and the greater part of the work (the whole of the first six chapters) 
more calculated pleasingly to engage the attention of the reader than 
could have been expected from the nature of the subject. The ex- 
amination of an elaborate but erroneous judgment pronounced by Sir 
Thomas Strange, as Recorder of Madras, turning on the construction 
of a will and the validity of an adoption, extending from page 186 to 
page 228, may be particularly referred to in justification of a favour- 
able testimony to the judicial powers displayed in this work. 

Nevertheless, the title, ‘ Considerations on Hindoo Law,’ seemed 
to promise something more than an argument as to what that law 2s, 
without any discussion respecting its origin, tendency, and suscepti- 
bility of improvement ; and some disappointment must be experienced 
on finding that even the Preface is solely occupied in asserting the 
uncertainty which pervades every part of the Hindoo law, and the 
endless confliction of equal authorities, for which he proposes no more 
expeditious remedy than what may ultimately result from “a series 
of adjudications” in the Supreme Court. By this process, he ob- 
serves, ‘‘ we may hope, zn time, to cleanse the system of its aggregated 
corruptions, and to defecate the impurity of ages.” But since the 
benefit of certainty may be obtained without the delay and expense 
of accumulated litigation, and since legislative provisions may be 
expected to be founded on principles more consistent with reason and 
utility, (respect being always had to invincible prejudices,) than the 
technical analogies which forensic contention would elicit from the 
contradictory dogmas of “holy sages,” let us see with what plausi- 
bility Sir Francis Macnaghten deprecates the intervention of legisla- 
tion, and seeks to persuade Government to abdicate its most important 
function. Sir Francis says, (alluding to his own publication,) “ It 
did not require much sagacity to discover that an attempt of this 
nature must be displeasing, because it may be injurious to men whose 
importance and profits depend upon the obscurity of the laws which 
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it is their business to expound :”! that is, to pundits. But have not 
lawyers the very same interest in resisting the more comprehensive 
and efficacious ‘‘ attempts” of the legislator? Must not his dear 
enunciations and authoritative explanations be “ displeasing” to 
them ‘‘ whose importance and profits depend upon the obscurity of the 
laws which it is their business to expound”? In fact, most of the 
objections urged by Sir Francis against leaving so much power in the 
hands of Native interpreters of the law, are more or less applicable 
to those Bretish Judges (whether in the King’s or Company’s service) 
who deprecate the assistance of the legislator in administering a law, 
the state of which Sir Francis thus describes: ‘In truth, it is difficult, 
if possible, with the purest intentions, to come at justice by the 
Hindoo law. Much of it is now obsolete, or declared to be inapplicable 
to this age of the world. Research is productive of little more than 
perplexity ; the conflict of lawgivers is endless, and they can never 
be reconciled. Some pundits will prefer one text writer, and some 
one commentator to another; some will prefer the text to the com- 
mentary, some the commentary to the text; some will give their 
opinions, taking the text and commentary together; and some will 
pronounce the law in an utter regardlessness of both.”* Thus “ the 
interpreter of an ambiguous or equivocal ordinance becomes a legis- 
lator at once” ;° and ‘‘ ministers of justice ought not to be makers 
of laws.” Yet Sir Francis Macnaghten strenuously contends that 
there should be no other makers of laws; and will by no means con 
sent that legislation should be taken out of the hands of British 
‘‘interpreters of an ambiguous ordinance,” and “ ministers of 
justice ” !* 

Of the advancement hitherto made by this mode of legislation, 
take the following specimen: ‘‘ How does the account of authorities 
stand? We have in favour of the right (of unequal distribution of 
ancestral immoveable property among sons) a Judge’s decision, and 
that decision confirmed on appeal to the Governor-General in Council. 
We have the decision of a registrar, that decision confirmed bya 
Judge, and the two established on an appeal to the Sudder Dewanee 
Adawlut. Against the right, we have the decision of a provincial 
Court of Appeal, but that decision reversed by the Sudder Dewanee 
Adawlut. In addition to this one reversed decree, we have the joint 
_ opinion of four pundits, upon which the remark on the last case 
which came before the Sudder Dewanee Adawlut appears to have 
been founded.” (p. 302.) ‘* Such occurrences as these | have spoken 
of, cannot but make us think it the more necessary to establish [by 
the authority of judicial decisions !] the leading principles of Hindoo 
jaw, and make us the more anxious to render the property and the 
rights of a people secure. It is melancholy and disheartening to 
know that we are to be deprived of the only benefit which the evils of 
litigation can produce, and that nothing is to be fixed by the most 





1 Preface, p. iv, 
2 Ibid, p. xv, 5 Ibid, p. iv, 4 Ibid. p. vii.] 
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authoritative decisions. Ifthe decrees of our courts are not to have 
a prospective operation, where are we to find a rule for our guidance 
in the transactions of life?” (p. 303.) ‘ The right of Hindoos to 
give away certain property while they live, is unquestionable; but 
that of disposal by will has not been expressly conferred upon them 
by their law. It has now (if a series of decisions in the Supreme 
Court can confirm it) been confirmed by authority ; yet that Court is 
not competent to make law ; on the contrary, it is enjoined to ad- 
minister their own laws to the Hindoos.” (p. 241.) ‘ In all laws we 
find mandates which are abstract and absolute,—which do not pro- 
ceed from, or lead to, any general principle. These ought to be con- 
sistent, because they must be implicitly obeyed. They ought to be 
wise in themselves, because they do not depend upon reason or upon 
analogy for their support. When such rules are in opposition to each 
other, one of them must yield ; and if we have not a legislature to 
interpose, nothing but forensic authority can terminate the contest.” 
(p. 107.) Without stopping to notice the singular properties ascribed 
to these abstract and absolute mandates, which ought to be wise 
because they do not depend upon reason, it is observable that the 
priority of right to supply defects and correct errors in the existing 
laws, seems here, at least, to be conceded to the legislature; and 
that it is only in the event of the legislature omitting to interpose, (for 
we cannot suppose the expression to mean, that there may be a 
country governed by law, which has noé a legislature to interpose,) 
that the right accrues to “‘ forensic authority ”; that is, tothe Judges. 
But if Sir Francis allows priority of right to the former, the following 
passage will show that he claims superiority of qualifications for the 
latter. If the function belongs de facto to legislators, it ought, de 
jure, to belong to judges. 

‘“« The law,” Sir Francis observes, “‘ cannot be fixed but by an 
adherence to well-weighed decisions ; for 1 persuade myself that 
those who think most deeply, discover difficulties in legislating, which 
escape the notice of men who are willing enough to undertake the 
task. Familiar as 1 am with law-making in India, I cannot but 
confess that I fear it still) When laws are made at pleasure, they 
are generally made without requisite consideration. I could. point 
out instances sufficient to prove, that it is much more easy to enact 
than it is to preserve consistency in enactments. It was well said, 
[by whom ?] that conferring a power upon men in this country to 
make laws for the Hindoos, was a matter of sufficient importance to 
be the subject of an act by itself. Admitting that something ought 
to be done, is not the conclusion, but the commencement of our con- 
siderations upon this topic. For my part, I should prefer a statute 
enacting any thing in itself, to one which created legislators, and 
authorized them to enact every thing. When proposed laws are 
openly discussed, and meet with every objection in their progress, we 
have but little to apprehend from them, in comparison with what is to 
be apprehended from such as may be framed in the closet. The 
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opinions of selfishness are not always to be disregarded; and ad- 
mitting the purity of him who legislates in secret, he will proceed 
with more caution if his projected law is to be made a subject of 
public discussion. In preparing for debate, he must consider the 
question in every point of view, and, whatever be the measure of his 
understanding, the deliberations of wisdom, or even the suggestions of 
folly may enlarge it.” (p. 305.) 

If, after all, the intervention of legislators must be submitted to, 
Sir Francis would on every occasion prefer whatever might be 
enacted by a body of legislators resident many thousand miles from 
the country subjected to their control, and necessarily knowing little, 
and caring less, about its circumstances and interests, to every enact- 
ment that might proceed from a body ef men resident in the country 
for whose well-being they undertook to provide, enjoying all the 
means of acquiring an intimate knowledge of the objects about which 
they were required to deliberate, surrounded by those whose persons 
and properties were to be affected by their resolutions, and, at least, 
debarred by no physical impossibility from receiving immediate com- 
munication of the sentiments of such persons, both before the adop- 
tion of a new law, and after its operation had been tried by ex- 
perience. Surely this is to love “ public discussion” too well, for it is 
to suppose that a debate in a thin House of Commons, supported by 
half a dozen members, can compensate for the absence of the other 
concomitants of useful deliberation. In England, the freedom of 
public discussion exists to an invaluable, though indefinite extent ; 
but the other requisites, knowledge and zeal, are wanting and incom- 
municable: in this country, no other requisite is wanting but freedom 
of discussion, and that may be communicated, and cannot be leng 
withheld! The outrageous passion for public discussion, which 
blinded Sir Francis Macnaghten to the importance of the other con- 
siderations which ought to have satisfied him that this country is the 
proper seat of legislation for all local interests, must seem the more 
extraordinary, when the reader recollects how large a portion of that 
blessing might at this day be enjoyed in India, but for an illegal 
judgment pronounced by himself! Had not his abhorrence of free 
discussion among his countrymen in India led him, by the most un- 
couth paths, to the monstrous conclusion, that the denial of the liberty 
of unlicensed printing was ot repugnant to the law of England, the 
authors of every law, and every measure ‘ framed in the closet,” 
would have been impressed with a conviction that it was destined to 
undergo, and that prudence, therefore, required that it should be 
calculated to sustain the ordeal of public scrutiny. 

Among the questions on Hindvo law, which are left open to the 
decision of forensic authority, are the rights of sisters to a share of 
the estate, upon partition among co-heirs. ‘ By the authority of one 
writer on the funds, large or small, sisters will get a fourth part ot 
them. By the authority of another, sisters will get a fourth part, 
if the funds be small. By the authority of a third, they will not 
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get a fourth part, but be provided for by marriage, if the funds be 
large. But how are they to fare by the doctrine of the Mitakshara ? 
By it, each sister is to receive the aliquot part of a defined sum. If 
the number of sisters shall be greater than the number of parts, some 
must be excluded from a share ; and having been informed that each 
sister shall receive a fourth part, we ought to have been told which 
of them is to be cut out, in case of their number exceeding four. If 
Jive are to divide, each cannot possibly have a fourth part of the 
same thing; and yet, without limitation of number, a fourth part is 
the proportion to be given to each.” “TI think | am justified in having 
said, that, among those clashing authorities, the sister’s is a claim, 
rather than aright. I am well pleased that a law so precarious is 
not prevalent here [%. e. in the province of Bengal]. It is more for 
the advantage of families that their interests should be committed to 
the pride or better feelings of their families, than that they should be 
encouraged to struggle through discord and darkness after that which 
may prove worthless if attained.” (p. 105.) But would it not be 
better to promulgate a well-considered law, which should at once 
put an end to all ‘discord and darkness” on this simple question ? 
How many years may elapse, and how much inconvenience be suf- 
fered, before universal acquiescence can be obtained, and some clear 
and equitable rule sanctioned, by a series of adjudications, where re- 
ports of judicial proceedings are so seldom published ? 

Another question, involved in almost equal obscurity and confusion, 
is, whether a Hindoo has the same right to dispose, by deed or by 
will, of his ancestorial immoveable property, which he is admitted to 
possess over self-acquired moveable property? ‘‘ The question at 
present,” says Sir Francis, “is greatly perplexed ; and I wish it were 
as easy, as it is certainly desirable, to extricate it from difficulties,” 
(p. 293.) This question involves principles of the utmost importance 
to the moral and political condition of a people, none of which, how- 
ever, will enter into the consideration, or be allowed to influence the 
judgment, of those judicial authorities to whom, according to Sir 
Francis Macnaghten, its decision belongs, and who must seek only 
for an array of dicta and precedents. He foresees, indeed, that its 
extrication from the difficulties with which it is now beset, will be of 
no easy accomplishment, and that it will be the fruitful mother of 
many briefs and much self-acquired property to the brief-holders ; 
yet he will not invoke the aid of the legislature in accelerating the 
desired result. It may, however, be observed with satisfaction, that 
the decisions in the Supreme Court have hitherto affirmed the right 
of unequal distribution of property of whatever description. 

In England, the subdivision of property is counteracted by in- 
testacy, and promoted by wills. Among Hindoos, it can only be 
counteracted by gifts and wills; and among Mohammedans, by gifts 
only. ‘The unlimited right which Hindoos have acquired under the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, to dispose of ancestorial immoveable 
property by will, is highly valuable, and may be productive of im- 
portant consequences, I cannot imagine upon what grounds Sir 
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Francis Macnaghten apprehends, or rather insists, that this right 
would be overthrown, if the opinion of some pundits should prevail, 
that delivery of possession is requisite to the validity of a gift. If 
that doctrine were established, he says, ‘‘ it must absolutely abolish 
the right of a Hindoo to dispose of his property by will.” (p. 295-6.) 
In the case of a gift, it is neither burdensome nor inconveniently 
restrictive, to require that delivery of possession should complete the 
transaction ; but in the case of a will, such a condition would be 
incompatible with the exercise of the right. . 
M. B. 


Bengal, August 1825. 





NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


Though we have not yet seen Sir Francis Macnaghten’s work, we can see 
by his Commentator, at least, that he has totally mistaken the question as 
to Hindoo wills and deeds of gift. The fact is, as stated by Sir Thomas 
Strange, (See ‘ Oriental Herald,’ Vol. VII. pp. 299, 293,) that the Hindoo law 
(uncorrupted by British lawyers) “knows no such instrument as a will, or any 
power in the owner of property so to dispose of it.’’. But that law admits of 
a deed of gift, inter vivos, of the possessor’s personal property, or his own 
share of the ancestral property. From this admitted principle legal chicanery 
has deduced the right of making posthumous gifts (falsely so called) by will ; 
and that not only to the extent of the testator’s own share, but even of the rest 
of the family property. Thus the genuine principle of the Hindoo law, as to 
hereditary succession, is totally perverted. Formerly the law itself determined 
how the great mass of property should descend ; and surely it accords with rea- 
son, that a matter, on which depends so essentially the he st of society, 
should be regulated by the legislature, rather than left to private caprice 
or the dotage of age, worked upon by cozening priests and flatterers during 
the imbecility of expiring nature. Now, however, the superior wisdom of 
British Judges and lawyers, with the aid of their faithful pundits, have con- 
ferred on India the blessings of this latter system, by sanctioning the manufac- 
turing of Hindoo wills. Thus all the property of the country is exposed to 
the depredations of artful Brahmins besieging the sick-bed of the weak and 
aged—pundits, perjurers, and fabricators of fictitious documents. Millions 
and millions of property are thus dragged yearly into the courts ; hardly a 
family of any opulence but is torn asunder by litigations about forged and 
fraudulent testaments ; the whole wealth of the land is a perpetual prey to 
fomenters of suits, mooktarkars, wakeels, or European attornies ; and, in 
short, there is an inundation of iniquity, from this source alone, worse than 
all the plagues of Egypt. This system began in fraud, as declared by Sir 
Thomas Strange ; the object of admitting Hindoo wills at first being to bring 
the property of the Natives into the hands and management of Europeans; it is 
carried on with incessant fraud aud depredation ou these unfortunate people, 
the toleration of which is a disgrace to the British name. Yet our Correspond- 
ent speaks of the unlimited power of will-making as “ highly valuable’’! 
Nothing can prove more forcibly than this the lamentable want of free discus- 
sion in the country where he writes, when Englishmen of the highest talents 
(for among such we must rank him) entertain opinions so wide of the truth, 
as to the real effects of our system of rule on the condition of the people of 
India. But it arises from the almost total want of intercourse or community 
of feeling between the governors and the governed, and the muzzling of the 
press, by which, if free, they might be mutually instructed regarding their 
duties to each other. Our Correspondent cannot imagine how the right of 
will-making would be overthrown if the delivery of possession were held in- 
dispensable to the validity of a gift. The reasons are—Ist. Because persons 
are seldom disposed to give away their property as long as they can enjoy it 
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taemselves. 2dly. Because posthumous gifts, now allowed, could not then be 
admitted. 3dly. Because the act of giving possession during life being a 
thing of public notoriety, would leave little room for legal chicanery ; so that 
the trade and craft of fabricating wills, now so very flourishing, would then 
be done away. The strife-stirrers, the forgers and false swearers, the wa- 
keels—the attornies, the pundits, in short, the whole tribe of those who live 
on the abuses of the law, might then exclaim with Othello— 


‘“* Farewell! our occupation ’s gone.” 


THE SAILOR’S DREAM. 


Tue watch was set, and all aloft 
Was trim and fair,—the wind was free, 
The stars were beaming mild and soft 
As wooing the too fickle sea. 


The deepest silence reigned around, 
All, save the rippling wave, was still, 
Which, curling o’er the vast profound, 
Gave earnest of its mighty will, 
Secure, the hardy tar resigned 
To welcome sleep his heavy eyes ; 
Nor was the slumbering boy behind, 
To seize 2 moment from surprise. 


With watchful gaze and steady hand 
The steersman tracked the silent deep, 
And Edwin held his brief command— 
All else were sunk in stillest sleep, 
If spirits rule our destinies, 
Or sympathies have magie power 
O’er mortal mysteries, there lies 
Strange influence in such an hour, 


Uncertain forms in thought had chased, 
And still in turn had been pursued 
O’er Edwin’s mind, as slow he paced 
The deck in meditative mood, . 
His first—last thought—to her was given, 
His Anna who, at parting prayed— 
“ From dangers, oh! preserve him, heaven !” 
And her heart’s secret thus betrayed ! 


Sudden, came floating on the wind, 
In accents sweet, her tender prayer— 
Nor stayed the lightning’s flash behind ! 
And thund’ring peal on peal was there ! 


Yet, ‘mid the elemental strife, 
And crash from mast by lightning riven, 
These accents stayed his ebbing life— 


“ From danger, oh! preserve him, heaven !” 
+o 
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UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OF A TRAVELLER IN THE EAST. 
No. VIII. 


Voyage through the Straits of Scio, and by Lesbos, or Mytelene, 
to the Bay af Smyrna. 


Ow the evening of the eleventh of August we entered the Straits 
of Scio. ‘Towards sun-set, the rocky hills that towered above the 
shores were covered with a light grey tint, which contrasted beau- 
tifully with the strong shades of the cliffs and precipices below. 
Mid-way towards the base of the mountains were fertile grounds, ex- 
hibiting a rich profusion of verdure, and the valley that skirted the 
edge of the sea was covered with charming retreats, embosomed amid 
the dark foliage of luxuriant vineyards and orange groves. It would 
be impossible to convey an accurate idea of the pleasure with which 
I surveyed this rich and classic scene, It surpassed all that I had 
expected or conceived, and charmed and delighted every sense. 

From the entrance of the Straits, we had a view of the bay between 
Samos and Cape Coulbe, just round which is the antient Teios, now 
called Bodrun, the city wails of which were four miles in circuit, 
although they now lie in ruins. Independent of its celebrity in 
history, it is rendered sacred by the birth of Anacreon. It once con- 
tained a superb temple of Bacchus, the work of the architect Hermo- 
genes, though Dallaway describes it in 1795 as being a vast heap, 
overgrown with olive and vine trees, in a flat enclosure, thickly 
planted. ‘‘ Amidst the pile,” says he, ‘ sections of Ionic pillars, 
fluted, and a capital, with the volutes and ivy leaf of superior 
delicacy, caught our attention; there are, indeed, many proofs of its 
extent and magnificence, but its dilapidation was of so remote an 
era, that they are mostly broken and decayed.” Polwhele thus 
apostrophizes it : 

See the sad types of festal pleasure flown, 
Dim flowering olives dew the Teian fane ; 
And canker’d vines, around each pillar’d stone 
Aspiring, its Ionic base distain : 
Yes! hoar Anacreon! where thy joyous train 
Their ruby cups to thrilling music quaff’d, 
Thy sacred plant obtrudes an idle chain, 
To clasp, poor parasite, the dripping shaft ; 
And green oblivion glooms where Love and Bacchus laugh’d. 
Grecian Prospects. 


Being on deck at sun-rise on the following morning, I had an op- 
portunity of observing the surrounding scenery of the island of Scio, 
and the coast of Asia Minor, under all the varied hues and shades 
which it presents at different altitudes of the sun, and found them all 
rich and beautiful. We had advanced farther up the Straits during 
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the night, and possessed a more extended view, both of the opposite 
shores and of the island itself, while the light winds and slow progress 
of our vessel prolonged our enjoyment of the view. 

In examining the few historical records that a confined marine 
library afforded, I found the erudite and entertaining Dallaway had 
concentrated all the testimonies of antient authors respecting the former 
state of Scio, and, having visited the island himself, had profited by 
so favourable an opportunity to give a sketch of its more modern con- 
dition, which he has executed so ably as to furnish a sufficient excuse 
for transcribing the most material parts. 

The antient Chios, or Scio, (according to this authority,) retains 
more of its former prosperity than any island in the Egean Sea. The 
fertility and beauty which they discovered, invited the Ionian states 
to establish a colony more than a thousand years before Christ, which 
soon attained to a degree of political consequence as the allies or 
subjects of the continental cities of Greece. A fleet constantly pre- 
pared for action, and the maritime genius of the people, gave them 
the command of the Egean Sea. “Historians record very frequent 
changes in their subjection or alliances, the result sometimes of neces- 
sity, but more frequently of choice. Their most antient friends were 
the Spartans, whom they deserted for the Athenians, but during the 
Peloponnessian war they again revolted to the Lacedemonians. After 
a failure in the first attack by Chares, the Athenians indulged the 
resentment of conquerors, and ‘levelled the new walls of their city with 
the ground. 

The kings of Pergamus, Eumenes, and Attalus, appear to have 
become possessed of Chios either by conquest or by cession; and the 
Chians, as allies of the Roman people in the battle of the Romans 
with the Galatians under Cneius Marleius Vulso, were rewarded by 
a declaration of their freedom; with the protection of their former 
masters. 

Upon the extinction of the Attalian kings, they were attached to 
the Roman territory, and, when the empire was divided, they remained 
subject, until the reign of Manuel Comnenus. In the partition of the 
Eastern empire in 1204, by the French and Venetians, Chios was 
allotted to the Byzantine throne, and afterwards granted to the 
Genoese, by Michael Paleologus, in remuneration of assistance 
against the Latins. 

In the reign of Amurat, or Morad the third, in 1575, it was trea- 
cherously taken by Piali Pasha, after having been held by the Genoese 
nearly two centuries and a half. 

After a calamitous siege in 1694, the city and island were regained 
by the Venetians, who were betrayed by the Greeks during the inve- 
terate quarrel with those of the Latin church, but their possesion was 
of short duration, for, in 1696, Mezzomorto, the African renegade, a 
celebrated Admiral, invested the island with success, and it was 
again added to the Ottoman empire, with whom it at present 
remains. 

The island is computed, as nearly as the extreme irregularity of 
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the coast will admit of ascertaining, to be about 130 miles in cir- 
cumference, It is intersected by mountains of volcanic shape and 
structure, distinguished by the antients as the Phanaean and Pella- 
nan ; the latter is in the district of Arrisia, famed for the produce of 
wine, so much esteemed at Rome in its most luxurious days, for its 
cost and exquisite flavour. Pliny relates that Greek wine was pro- 
hibited in Rome, A. U.C. 675, by a sumptuary law; and Varra says, 
that Lucius Lucullus, when young, did not remember it to have been 
served more than once at the most costly feasts, Upon his return 
from Asia, he brought with him a thousand gallons, C. Censius, 
the preetor, had Chian wine first given to him by a physician, as a 
cordial, Czesar, in one of his triumphal suppers, distributed about 
a hundred gallons, which was considered as an instance of extreme 
profuseness, nor was it until the seventh century after the building 
of that city, that it became common in the houses of the most affluent, 
“ We tasted some of it,” says Dallaway, “‘ which did not disparage 
its antientfame.” It hasa flavour similar to that of Monte Fiascone, 
and is called, by way of excellence, the wine of Homer, 

The honour of giving birth to that divine bard is claimed by the 
Chians with honourable avidity, and they are allowed to have urged 
a greater number of circumstances than their competitors, in support of 
their claim. A family of his descendants were called Homeride ; 
and, as if the art of poesy were hereditary, they produced Parthenius, 
of no trivial name amongst poets. Leo Allatius cites many authors 
to prove Homer a native of this island, and upon more accumulated 
evidence decides on that circumstance as a fact. But his own con- 
fession may be more satisfactory in his hymn to Apollo; for his inha- 
biting Chios may convey a certain degree of proof that he was born 
there. Ion, an elegiac aud tragic poet of the age of Eschylus and 
Sophocles, was also a native of Chios. 

Venus was the divinity to whom the highest honours were paid in 
this island ; her temple was uncommonly splendid, and the females 
devoted to her service not less beautiful than numerous. The educa- 
tion of the sex was equally hardy with that of the young men, and, 
in the public gymnastic exercises they contended with each other 
unincumbered by dress. Notwithstanding this exhibition of rigid 
discipline, the natives were addicted to the most effeminate luxuries ; 
and it is said, to their eternal reproach, that they were the first in 
Greece who used slayes. The Epicurean philosophy was very success- 
fully recommended by Metrodus, and enforced by the example of his 
practice. His definition of happiness is succinct and plausible— 
‘* a sound constitution, and a security of its continuance.” 

Whatever might have been the remains of antient architecture, no 
traces are now to be discovered ; all have yielded to time, or more 
probably to the more effectual destruction of misguided zeal or 
appropriation. 

he city of Chios appears to haye been at the most distant period 
of considerable extent and beauty. Modern Scio, as it is now called, 
is esteemed the handsomest town in the Archipelago, and from its 
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Italian masters has derived much of the European accommodation. 
In beating to windward we stood within half a mile of it, from which 
distance it presented a fine appearance, more particularly the southern 
part of the town, in which are several Turkish mosques, whose cir- 
cular domes, and slender minarets, just discernible above the deep 
woods with which they were surrounded, gave an air of novelty to 
the scene. The port is extensive, but has neither deep water nor good 
shelter, being formed by a low mole, and a rock, on which are two 
lights. 

The population of Greeks is computed at above 150,000, while 
that of the Turks does not complete a fortieth part. Yet such is their 
want of vigour and unanimity, and their habitual terror of the Turkish 
name, that they patiently bear their burdens, while the Greeks of the 
other islands evince so strong a desire to avenge their wrongs on their 
oppressors. It is true that the vicinity of Scio to the Turkish territory, 
and the presence of a Turkish garrison, may make it prudent to con- 
ceal desires which, for want of a leader, they cannot safely accom- 
plish. This numerous population is maintained by the produce of the 
soil, and by the manufacture of silk and cotton stuffs. 

Almost the whole of those parts of the island in which cultivation 
is at all practicable is said to be like a garden. Among the chief of 
their productions are those of corn, wine and fruits, gum-mastic, silk, 
and honey, which last is found in great quantities in the rocks on the 
south side of the island, and may vie with that of Hybla or Hymettus. 

In recounting those bounties of nature, the singular beauty of the 
female inhabitants must not be omitted. ‘‘ As we walked through the 
town,” says Dallaway, “ on a Sunday evening, the streets were filled 
with women, dancing, or sitting at their doors in groupes, dressed in 
the fashion of the island, which is scrupulously confined to the natives. 
The girls have most brilliant complexions, with features regular and 
delicate, but one style of countenance prevails. When without a 
veil, the head is covered by a close coit, confining the hair, excepting 
a few locks round their face, which are curled, and bathed in perfumed 
oil, The ringlets, which are so elegantly disposed round the sweet 
countenances of these fair Chiotes, are such as Milton describes by 
*‘ hyacinthine locks,’ crisped and curled like the blossoms of that 
flower; and although no dress more unbecoming than that which 
envelopes their shapes could have been imagined, yet their faces make 
ample amends, with eyes varying with infinite expression from softness 
to vivacity. All the arts of antient Greece have declined in an 
extreme proportion, nor should we wonder that if the superiority of 
beauty be unimpaired, the art of adorning the person be almost lost. 
Yet the air of the veil, the ceinture, and the sandals, afford us occa- 
sionally some slight glimpse of that exquisite grace which pervades 
the drapery of antient sculpture.” — Dal/away’s Constantinople. 

About a mile from the town is a cave denominated ‘‘ Homer's 
School,” conjectured by some to have been a fane of Cybele, and, 
by others, the oracular theatre of the Erythrean Sibyl. 
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As a proof of the salubrity of the climate, longevity is common. 
Among other instances, Dallaway mentions his being accosted at a 
fountain, by a venerable old man, who said that he was 120 years 
old, and that he had a son now living who was eighty, at which age 
he again became a father. He acknowledged that there were many 
older men in Scio; but none like himself who had been preferred, as 
he could boast to have lately been, by a girl of twenty to a rival of 
her own age! 

At noon, we were opposite to Cheshmé, the antient Cyssus, in 
which port the fleet of Antiochus was defeated by the Romans. The 
town covers a shelving ridge to the sea, with the fortress in the centre, 
of an oblong shape, consisting of double walls and a deep fosse, and 
enclosing several houses, and a mosque. Its apparent antiquity is not 
higher than when the port was in possession of the Genoese. Since 
1770, memorable for the destruction of the Turkish fleet by the 
Russians, the greater part of the town has been rebuilt, having at 
that time suffered from the conflagration occasioned by the burning of 
the Turkish ships of war. 

Erythre, famous for a sybil, and Mount Mimas, on the summit of 
which Anaxagoras built an observatory, were a few miles to the north. 
The Erythreean sybil, and the sybil of Cumz in Italy, were the same. 
Her oracular communications were placed by Tarquin in the capitol, 
and burnt by accident, during the war of Marius and Sylla; and it is 
said that the Emperor Augustus deputed three ambassadors to Erythre, 
to procure a genuine transcription, but they collected only mysterious 
verses, known universally by oral tradition. 

Towards evening the wind increased considerably, and during the 
night it blew in heavy squalls, obliging us to close reef the topsails, 
notwithstanding which we sprung our foretopmast, split several sails, 
and carried away some of our rigging. The whole night was indeed 
a scene of great bustle and anxiety, the narrowness of the passage 
obliging all hands to be on deck, to work the vessel through its 
difficulties. 

The morning of the 14th was boisterous, but the weather moderated, 
and the wind became more favourable towards noon, enabling us to 
clear the Straits of Scio and approach the island of Mytelene, which 
lies opposite to the western entrance of the great Bay of Smyrna, 
into which we were bound, The appearance of the mountains in the 
distance was imposing, and the varied scenery of the coast, as we 
approached nearer to the shore, full of interest and beauty. 

It is uncertain when the name of this island was changed from 
Lesbos to Mytelene. Eustathius mentions that there were five cities 
existing in his time, and that the island had been lately called My- 
telene, as it had antiently been Lesbos. 

The climate of this island has obtained from the antients no com- 
mon degree of praise. Its effect on the productions of nature are pe- 
culiarly genial. Hippocrates, the great father of physic, commends 
it as very superior, and Gillies, in his ‘ History of Greece,’ observes, 
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that Demetrius of Phalera accounts for the singular degree of poetic 
fame Mytelene has enjoyed, from its invigorating influence on the 
imagination. 

Terpander, Alczeus, and Sappho, the former by his mechanic im- 
provement of the Grecian lyre, by the addition of three strings to 
four, and the others by inventing new rythms and improving the 
melody of former versifications, have immortalized theirnames. The 
spirited rhapsodies of Alczeus are lost to us. The exquisite poems of 
Sappho, her ‘ Hymn to Venus,’ and that of ‘ Sixteen Lines to Erinna,’ 
were rescued from oblivion by Longinus and Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus; Terpander flourished about a century after Homer, and 
Sappho lived about 610 years before Christ. 

Pinkerton mentions that the Lesbians excelled in female portraits 
on their coins, especially of Sappho. 

Dallaway observes, that Horace was the first who adapted the 
measures they had invented to the Roman muse. It is a matter of 
curiosity, not easy to be ascertained, how far Horace translated, 
paraphrased, or only imitated, the works of Alczeus and Sappho, cer- 
tainly existing at Rome in his time. It is to be wished he had given 
us either a paraphrase or translation of the celebrated morgeau of 
Sappho—Catullus has failed—Philips has been more happy—and 
perhaps since equalled by the poet, Mason. 

The soil of Mytelene is extremely congenial to the cultivation of 
the vine. That which was so much esteemed by the Romans would 
preserve its quality, if the inhabitants were more industrious in culti- 
vation, and more careful in making and keeping it. This defect is 
owing to the residence of the Turks, who are scandalized by the 
quantity taken to excess by the Greeks; for, in this island, there are 
more resident Turks than in any other island of the Archipelago, 
(Candia excepted,) and their manners have long since pervaded the 
whole of the inhabitants, 

Several travellers have dwelt with much pleasure on the luxuriant 
scenery and delightful views of the island; and Polwhele, in allusion 
to it, says: 

Rich in the brilliance of the balmiest light, 
These scenes repose. I saw the myrtle glow, 
The arbutus in bloom and fruitage bright, 
The glittering bay, the mulberry’s silky flow! 
I felt but erst-delicious from below 
The sea breeze, as it curl’d the crystal springs ; 
But shrubs may blush, and noon-tide zephyrs blow, 
In vain voluptuous while no Sappho sings, 
Nor, by the landscape moved, Alczus fires the strings !—~ 
a description that appears warranted by the testimonies of all who 
have visited this delightful island. 

Lesbos has been the asylum of the unfortunate. The wife of 
Pompey, flying from Cesar, was, according to Lucian, there hospita- 
bly received and protected. Irene, the Empress of Leo LV., in 802, 
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banished by the ungrateful Nicephorus, who supplanted her, and 
denied her a suitable maintenance, fled to this island, and for some 
years earned the support of the day by the labours of her distaff. 

In 1452, the Greeks, thinking the loss of the city of Constanti- 
nople inevitable, escaped, with more prudence than bravery, in great 
numbers to Mytelene, and afterwards dispersed themselves in the 
Morea and the islands of the Archipelago. When all was lost, 
Leonardus Chiensis, the familiar priest of the ill-fated but valiant 
Constantine Paleologus, availed himself of this place of general 
refuge, and was made Bishop of the See. Gibbon, in his ‘ Roman 
History,’ alludes to a curious account of the siege, given as a jour 
nal, and written on the occurrences of each day, by this Bishop. It 
was first printed at Nuremburg in 1544, in twenty quarto leaves, 
(though composed August 15, 1453,) under the title ‘ Leonardi 
Chiensis Historia Constantinopoleos expugnata a Turco,’ and is 

said to be an interesting work. 

Very antiently the Lesbian women had a singular contest, that ho 
beauty, which was publicly adjudged, and the prize given in the 
Temple of Juno. Young men of the island were chesen to decide. 

Pittacus, who was one of the seven whom Greece acknowledged as 
sages, and humanity as benefactors, was the legislator of Lesbos, and 
the founder of its republic, which soon yielded to more powerful 
states. 

According to Thucydides, in the fourth year of the Peloponnesian 
war, Lesbos revolted from the alliance of the Athenians, but it was 
completely reduced in 427 before Christ, or the following year. 
Xenophon, and Diodorus Siculus, both mention that in the 26th year 
of that war, Callicratides, the Spartan, besieged Mytelene, but was 
totally defeated in a naval engagement near the islands Arginuse, 
where he lost his life; and we have the authority of Gibbon that for 
some time it continued tributary to the Athenians, but afterwards, by 
choice, to the Lacedemonians. 

When it became subject to Rome, history is silent as to any me- 
morable transaction. Asa part of the empire divided between the 
French and Venetians, it was taken from the latter by John Ducas 
Vataces in 1230, and in 1332 by Andronicus Paleologus, after a 
second conquest by them. Having been ceded by the Emperor Kalo 
Johannes to Domenico Catalusi, a Genoese, for services against his 
father-in-law, John Catacuzene, the Turks, under Solyman I., took it 
from Francis Catalusi, his descendant. Mytelene, the metropolis, was 
besieged by Ursato, a Venetian General, who was forced to raise the 
siege with the loss of 5000 men; and the French and Venetians in 
1502 invested it without effect. It was the first island of the Archi- 
pelago of which the Turks had gained the certain and secure pos 
session. 

Beside being celebrated as the birth-place of Terpander, Alczeus, 
and Sappho, Mytelene produced also, in more modern times, the ce- 
lebrated Khair’-ed-Deen, or Barbarossa, the notorious corsair, after- 
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wards Capudan Pasha of Solyman J., in the sixteenth century. He 
took the city of Tunis, and expelled the Venetians from the Morea. 
His great antagonist, Andrea Doria, the Genoese Admiral, after 
various success, was at length totally defeated by him. He died in 
the city of Constantinople in 1544, and was buried in the village of 
Beshi-tash, on the Bosphorus, where his turbéh, or sepulchral chapel; 
is still shown with great veneration by the Turks. The British 
drama founded on his history is well known. 
It is almost impossible to describe correctly the pleasing sensations 
excited by a view of classic ground, when every circumstance of time 
and place is favourable to contemplation, and a recurrence to the 
scenes and events which have rendered it renowned in history. Yet, 
in sailing through the Archipelago, one’s heart almost bleeds to wit- 
ness the contrasted state of poverty, oppression, and wretchedness, 
which now reigns where liberty and plenty once flourished. ‘The 
maritime poet, Falconer, with all that warmth of feeling which 
pervades his poem, could not avoid a digression to lament the wretched 
change : 
What pale distress afflicts those wretched isles ! 
There Hope ne’er dawns, and Pleasure never smiles ; 
The vassal wretch obsequious drags his chain, 
And hears his famish’d babes lament in vain— 
These eyes have seen the dull reluctant soil 
A seventh year scorn the weary labourer’s toil. 
No blooming Venus, on the desert shore, 
Now views with triumph captive gods adore ; 
No lovely Helens now, with fatal charms, 
Call forth th’ avenging chiefs of Greece to arms, 
No fair Penelopes enchant the eye, 
For whom contending kings are proud to die. 
Here sullen Beauty sheds a twilight ray, 
While Sorrow bids her vernal bloom decay ! 
Those charms, so long renowned in classic strains, 
Had dimly shone on Albion’s happier oe ! 
HIPWRECK, Canto J. 
I ardently wished, however, to turn from this sombre view of the 
picture, and to indulge the train of pleasing ideas which its classic re- 
collections had excited : deeming it unwise to dwell on painful emo- 
tions, unless their indulgence could be considered conducive to some 
evidently beneficial purpose. On the present occasion, however, the 
calm that prevailed, and the biilliancy of the Grecian heavens, were 
favourable to the highest degree of imaginative enjoyment :— 
My heart was full of Fancy’s dream, 
And, as I watch’d the playful stream, 
Entangling in its net of smiles 
So fair a group of elfin isles, 
I thought the midnight scenery there 
Was lighted by a Lesbian sky, 

And that [ breathed the balmy air 

Yet warm with Sappho’s amorous sigh, 
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Until the downy hand of rest 
Her signet on my eyes imprest, 
Yet even then the blissful spell, 
Like star-dew, o’er my fancy fell! 

At noon of the 15th we were becalmed off Cape Carabourna, 
which forms the southern entrance to the Gulf of Smyrna, when a 
light breeze springing up in the afternoon, we crowded all sail, and 
saw Long Island at sun-set. Our pilot, however, steering too far 
southerly entangled himself between Long Island and the south- 
western main, where we beat about the whole of the night, in a pas- 
sage not more than a mile in width, and that obstructed by many 
dangerous rocks. 

Successive intervals of calms and squalls, and those too from an 
unfavourable quarter, prevented our making any progress throughout 
the whole of the 16th, though all hands were employed tacking every 
hour, and attending the sails. 

At day-light on the 17th, we embraced the favourable breeze that 
blew, and weathering the south-point of Long Island, bore away for 
Smyrna, where we anchored about noon in nine fathoms water, close 
to this magnificent and imposing maritime city of Turkey, surrounded 
by ships of every flag and nation in Europe, Africa, and America. 





OFFICERING THE NEW BENGAL REGIMENTS, 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 


Sr1r,—The operation of officering the six new extra regiments of 
the line, ordered in General Orders, of 13th May 1825, has necessarily 
promoted many officers to the regimental rank of captain, years 
junior to those now entitled to the brevet rank in the army, continuing 
(as it should have done) 27th April 1825 with the first class of the 
year 1809; and unless the Honourable Court of Directors are gra- 
ciously pleased to grant this boon to very many of their older officers 
in the several Memorials of the year i824 before the Court, praying 
for favourable consideration, the army-list of the Bengal Presidency 
will exhibit cadets of the seasons of 1813, 1817, and 1818, promoted 
to regimental captains long before those of the standing of the year 
1809 ; consequently, those not promoted by this increase will lose 
their entire rank in the army for ever and ever; and dismissal from 
the service could not be more ruinous to those unfortunate individuals, 
both in future prospect in the service, and retirement in old age. 

The brevet rank was always understood to prevent supercession as 
much as possible. The brevet rank would save many of these offi- 
cers, and give them their standing in future augmentations.—I am, 
Sir, yours, 


One or 1809, 

















LABOURS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF PARIS. 
Seventh and last Article, 


In concluding our analysis of the original papers contained in the 
volumes of the ‘ Journal Asiatique,’ already published, we proceed 
to notice the papers connected with various portions of the Turkish 
Empire. These complete the series of able and interesting articles 
contained in that work, with the exception only of two notices on the 
state of modern Hebrew literature, as cultivated by the Jews of France 
and Germany, whose productions have no connexion with Asia, be- 
yond the language in which they are written. 

Armenian literature can scarcely be considered as an object of 
any great or general interest; for, although individuals of the singu- 
larly enterprising race to which it belongs are scattered over every 
quarter of the globe, penetrating, like their industrious rivals the Jews, 
into the remotest regions to which commerce has been extended, still 
their language is no where the medium of communication, except 
among themselves, and in the enslaved and degraded country from 
which they derive their origin; while the meagre relics which they 
possess of the literature of former ages, are barely sufficient to reward 
the philologist or the historian for the labour of acquiring the scanty 
information which they convey. Four papers, however, connected 
with this barren topic, have been admitted into the ‘ Journal 
Asiatique.’ Two of these constitute one side of a controversy relative 
to the merits of a Grammar, lately published at Paris by M. Cirbied, 
the Armenian Professor of the Royal College, whom M. Zohrab, also 
an Armenian, and a man of considerable literary attainments, declares 
to possess hardly a school-boy’s knowledge of the language which he 
professes to teach. Into the details of this controversy, we have 
neither space nor inclination to enter ; and, with regard to its merits, 
we shall merely observe, that the conductors of the ‘ Journal,’ (or rather 
M. Saint Martin, acting as their representative,) appear fully to concur 
in the propriety of the sentiments expressed by M. Zohrab. 

The other articles are from the pen of M. Saint Martin himself, 
and consist of a ‘ Notice on the Life and Writings of Moses of Cho- 
rene, the Armenian Historian,’ and an ‘ Analysis of an Armenian 
Tragedy,’ represented at Leopol, in Poland, in the year 1668. In 
the former of these papers, we are presented with the biography of the 
only writer of extensive celebrity of whom his country can boast. 
Moses of Chorene was born toward the conclusion of the fourth cen- 
tury, and early attached himself to the then Patriarch, Zahag, a 
worthy descendant of Saint Gregory, who, in conjunction with 
Mesrob, (a personage of great importance in the annals of Armenia, 
as the inventor of the system of letters now in use, which quickly 
superseded the foreign and insufficient alphabets previously employed,) 
endeavoured to excite among his countrymen a taste for Greek lite- 
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rature, in order to strengthen their belief in the doctrines of the 
Christian faith. With this view, several missions were sent into 
different parts of the Roman empire, for the double purpose of studying 
the Greek language and collecting rare and useful manuscripts, 
which it was proposed afterwards to translate into the Armenian, 
written in the new and national character. Of one of these missions, 
despatched to Alexandria, as the principal school then existing in 
the world, our author formed a part. His stay in that city, and his 
subsequent visits to Rome, Athens and Constantinople, appear to 
have occupied several years, and he returned to his own country 
about the year 442, imbued with a profound knowledge of Greek, 
and bringing with him a rich collection of MSS. From this period, 
during the entire remainder of his life, which his countryman, Thomas 
Ardzrouni, somewhat unconscionably prolongs to 120 years, he was 
incessantly occupied with those literary compositions, translations, 
and compilations, which have justly placed him at the head of the 
classic authors of his country. His principal work is the ‘ History of 
Armenia,’ divided into three books, the first of which treats of the 
period commencing with Haik, who is regarded as the earliest king 
of Armenia, and terminating with the establishment of the Arsacidan 
race; the second closes with the death of Tiridates, the first monarch 
who made open profession of Christianity ; and the third is continued 
down to the death of his patrons, Sahag and Mesrob. The first 
edition of this history made its appearance at Amsterdam in 1695; 
and, in 1736, Wiiliam and George Whiston, sons ef the celebrated 
Adrian, re-edited the Armenian text, to which they likewise added a 
Latin version, which affords a singular instance of persevering industry, 
inasmuch, as we learn from the preface, that only two Europeans, 
besides themselves, were at that time supposed to possess a knowledge 
of the original language. ‘This edition has now become scarce; a 
third was printed at Venice in 1751 or 1752, and a fourth is announced 
by M. Zohrab. The other known works of Moses of Chorene are, 
a ‘ Treatise on Rhetoric,’ after the manner of the Greek sophists, 
published at Venice in 1791; several homilies and hymns, of which 
latter many are to be found in the collection printed at Amsterdam in 
1664; and, lastly, a ‘ Treatise on Grammar,’ some fragments of which 
are preserved in the labours of later grammarians, ‘ A System of 
Geography’ has also been several times published under his name, 
but the principal part of this work is translated from the mathematician 
Pappus of Alexandria, and it admits of considerable doubt whether 
the additions, which comprise some curious details relative to Persia, 
Armenia, and the Caucasus, evidently furnished by an Armenian, 
were written by him, His latter years were devoted, as he himself 
states, to translation; but none of the antient Armenian versions from 
the Greek can with any certainty be attributed to him, with the 
exception, perhaps, of one of Eusebius, which was employed by Dr. 
Angelo Mai and M. Zohrab, in the Latin translation of that antient 
chronicler, published by them at Milan in 1818. 

The tragedy, of which M, Saint Martin has given an analysis, is 
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more remarkable on account of the circumstances under which it and 
several others of a similar character were produced, (from which he 
has taken occasion to illustrate at some length the condition of the 
Armenian church in Poland, in which country, as well as in the south 
of Russia, the Armenians have formed several considerable colonies,) 
than for any peculiar or intrinsic merit which it possesses. It is, in 
fact, perfectly analogous to those school-productions, formed upon the 
model of Seneca, which made their appearance in England, France 
and Italy, about a century previous, and of which Wilmot’s ‘ Tancred 
and Gismund,’ the tragedies of Robert Garnier, and the ‘ Sophonisba’ 
of Trissino, offer some of the earliest specimens. From one passage 
in the introductory remarks, we are led to infer, that Armenian litera- 
ture, properly so called, is entirely devoid of any thing that can lay 
claim to the title of a regular drama. The piece in question is en- 
titled, ‘ Saint Ripsima, Virgin and Martyr,’ and its subject relates to 
the most interesting event in the history of Armenia, namely, its 
conversion to Christianity. It is written in Armenian verse, but the 
choruses, which fill up the pauses between the acts, are in the Polish 
language. 

We next turn our attention to the history and literature of the 
Turks themselves, connected with which we find four articles, three 
written by M. Garcin de Tassy, and one by M. Von Hammer. In 
a ‘Memoir of the Turkish History of Prince Cantemir,’ the latter 
gentleman maintains, notwithstanding the reputation which that work 
has so long enjoyed, and the testimony of Sir W. Jones to its excel- 
lence, and the ability of its author, that the doubts of Gibbon were 
well founded, and that it is not deserving of the slightest confidence. 
He adduces a number of examples taken from the first six reigns, 
tending to prove, on the authority of authentic Turkish chronicles, 
that Cantemir has grossly misstated many of the most important 
events of those reigns, while he appears to have been wholly ignorant 
of others. As an example of misstatement, we may mention that all 
the Turkish chronicles, without exception, place the field of battle 
which decided the fate of Bajazet, near Angora; whereas Cantemir, 
without any authority, transfers it to Broussa, and repeats the old story 
of the iron cage, in which Timour is said to have enclosed the falley 
monarch, which is expressly contradicted by Saad-ed-din, the author 
whom he professes tofollow. An instance of ignorance equally strik- 
ing is to be found in the circumstance, that he takes no notice what- 
ever of the siege of Constantinople, in 1422, although it is mentioned 
by the Turkish historians, and although there exists a distinct work 
on the subject, written by the Byzantine author, John Canano, and 
printed at Paris in 1651. But M. Von Hammer does not rest satis- 
fied with depriving Cantemir of all pretensions to the character of a 
faithful historian: he maintains further, and of this also he brings 
examples from the same portion of the work, that, instead of being, 
as Sir W. Jones describes him, ‘“ eminently skilled in the Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish languages,” he was profoundly ignorant of the 
two former, and, although probably able to speak the latter, very im: 
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perfectly versed in its grammatical principles. Such are the charges 
brought by M. Von Hammer; and he concludes by offering, if the 
evidence which he adduces is not considered sufficient to substantiate 
them, to proceed in a similar manner through the remaining seven- 
teen reigns, which complete the work, in order at once and for ever 
to overthrow the ill-deserved credit which this very defective history 
has hitherto maintained. 

M. G. de Tassy’s translation of a passage in Saad-ed-din, which 
professes to give a relation of the capture of Abydos by the Turks, 
has too much the air of a romance, although confirmed by the autho- 
rity of twenty-four Ottoman historians, and by the uniform tradition 
of the inhabitants, as appears by the testimony of M. Von Hammer 
and Lady M. W. Montague, to deserve implicit confidence. More- 
over, as M. Von Hammer remarks, the ground-work of the story is 
exceedingly like the denouement of the romance of ‘ Sidi Battal,’ (as 
the ‘ Cid el Campeador’ is denominated in the East,) of which the 
Royal Library possesses several copies. This veridique relation 
affirms, that in the year 1327-8, the Sultan Orkhan despatched 
Kounouz-Alp and Abd-er-rahman, two of his bravest generals, to lay 
siege to Abydos; but that the strength of its fortifications for a long 
time baffled their most strenuous efforts; that the Governor's daughter 
having been rescued in a dream from a situation of imminent peril by 
the interposition of a youthful warrior, whom she afterwards recog- 
nized in the person of Abd-er-rahman, afforded them the means of 
entering the place secretly by night; that after having purged the 
citadel from the impurities of Polytheism, (as the Turks designate 
Christianity, on account of the dogma of the Trinity,) by a zealous 
application of the scimitar, the victorious Abd-er-rahman was united 
in marriage to the fair Greek, who was converted to the true faith ; 
and that from their union sprung a son, named Cara-Abd-er-rahman, 
who, in process of time, became the terror of the Polytheists of Con- 
stantinople. An abridged translation, from the same author, of his 
description of the last named city, contains nothing worthy of obser- 
vation, the greater part being taken up with the usual ridiculous 
stories relative to the building of the great mosque of Saint Sophia, 
under the reigns of Justinian and his successor. 

As for the ‘ Principles of Wisdom, touching the Art of Governing,’ 
translated from the Turkish of Al-Hissari, it may readily be supposed 
that little is to be learned from them. M. G. de Tassy appears, 
however, to deserve well of the priest-ridden government under which 
he lives, to whom Turkish maxims of policy are becoming daily more 
familiar, when he declares, that ‘‘the noble frankness, the wise 
boldness, which characterize this treatise, demonstrate that we some- 
times meet with more liberty under an absolute despotism, than in a 
state the constitution of which is democratic.” For our own parts, 
we are quite unable to detect in this performance one sentence which 
could possibly give offence to ‘the victorious Sultan, Mahomet the 
Third, (the shadow of God upon earth, the Sovereign of Greece, 
Arabia, and Persia; may his empire endure to all eternity!”) to 
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whom the treatise is dedicated, or to any member of his “ paternal” 
government, It is, in fact, as flimsy and innocent a tissue of common- 
places as ever were strung together ; more remarkable for the anecdotes 
with which it is illustrated, than for any silly ambition on the part of 
the author to figure as a martyr in the cause of truth and justice. 

It may be as well to mention here a note on the BALAIBALAN 
language, by M. de Sacy, supplementary to his account of the gram- 
mar and dictionary of that factitious tongue, published in the ninth 
volume of the ‘ Notices and Extracts of the MSS. of the Royal 
Library.’ In this note, M. de Sacy attributes the invention of this 
curious mixture of the etymological forms of the Persian, Arabic, and 
Turkish, to the Scheikh Mohyi, who flourished about the year 1000 
of the Hejira, and who unfolded, in this new language, the most 
obscure mysteries of the Koran, which were thus placed exclusively 
within the reach of the Sofis, for whose peculiar use it was destined. 

In speaking of the different portions which compose the Turkish 
empire, it is with feelings of the deepest shame and sorrow that we 
comprehend under its barbarous dominion the land of Socrates and 
Miltiades, of Demosthenes and Epaminondas; but having taken the 
political divisions of states for the basis of our classification, we are 
compelled by the Christian policy of the Holy League, united together 
for the perpetuation of despotism, ‘‘in the name of the blessed and 
undivided Trinity,” to recognize with them the legitimacy of that 
sanguinary tyranny which has now, for nearly four centuries, de- 
vastated the soil, and demoralized the inhabitants of that once 
beautiful and classic land. That this foul stain on the nations and 
the governments of the civilized world may be speedily wiped out, is 
the fervent prayer of every friend to the moral improvement of the 
human race; but, at the same time, we must sincerely avow our 
rooted conviction that there is nothing which the Greeks have so much 
reason to dread, because there is nothing which is so well calculated 
to render the almost certain issue of their present struggle (however 
sombre may be their momentary prospects) a curse instead of a 
blessing, as the active interference of the combined despots of Europe. 

From this unpremeditated digression, we again turn to the volumes 
before us, which contain but two papers on the subject of Greece, 
both of which may be despatched in a few words. The first, by 
M. Gail, one of the most distinguished Greek scholars of the day, is 
intended to prove, and does, in fact, very satisfactorily demonstrate, 
the necessity of the study of the antient Greek, in order to obtain just 
and accurate notions with respect to the history and revolutions, as 
well as the geographical positions of the Asiatic nations in antient 
times. He also adduces the close and well-established affinity 
between the Greek and Sanscrit, in proof of the advantages which 
the Oriental student may derive from a thorough knowledge of the 
former. The other article is a notice on the Sappho of Eresos, by 
M. Allier de Hauteroche, in which it is clearly shown, from a medal 
of the time of Commodus, that the opinion entertained by M. Visconti, 
that there were two females of that name, both Lesbians, the one 
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famous for her poetry, and a native of Mytelene, the other of Eresos, 
and celebrated for her unfortunate love, was perfectly correct. 

The history and antiquities of EGyrr furnish matter for two 
articles, both communicated by M. Champollion Figeac, author of 
the ‘ Annals of the Ptolemies,’ and brother of the zealous and suc- 
eessful inquirer whose researches have thrown so brilliant a light on 
the hieroglyphic, and other systems of writing, employed by the 
antient inhabitants of Egypt. ‘The first of these articles consists of a 
notice on two Egyptian Papyri, in what M. Champollion has thought 
fit to call the demotic writing, a term for which no authority can be 
found in antient authors, (as we have no means of ascertaining to 
what system the popular of Herodotus belongs,) and unnecessarily 
superseding Dr, Young's prior denomination of enchorial, which has 
not only the precedence of the other in modern days, but is also 
expressly employed in the Greek inscriptions to designate the system 
of writing in question. The papyri to which this notice relates, are 
of that description which, on account of their similarity to certain 
Greek MSS., and by means of a marginal summary, or registry, in 
Greek, which each of them contains, have long been recognized as 
contracts between individuals for private purposes. There is indeed 
strong reason to believe, that all the contracts of the time of the 
Ptolemies consist of two parts, the original being in Egyptian, and 
written in the enchorial character, while the copy and registry are in 
Greek, the language of the administration. The most important of 
this species of documents which had been previously made known, 
are, an enchorial deed of the Royal Library at Paris, the Greek 
antigraph of which was almost miraculously discovered by Dr. Young 
among the collections of Mr. Grey; a Greek contract, in the pos- 
session of M. Anastasy, the Swedish Consul at Alexandria, published 
by Professor Boeckh, of Berlin; and three enchorial contracts for the 
sale of land in the neighbourhood of Thebes, translations of which 
are given by Dr. Young, who considers the earliest of these latter 
documents, which bears date in the 28th year of Ptolemy Euergetes 
the Second, 143, or, more probably, 154 years before Christ, as at 
least thirty-seven, but in this latter case, forty-eight, years more 
antient than any other writing with pen and ink that exists. The 
two contracts here referred to are, however, of much older date, 
being of the fourth and eighth years of Ptolemy Epiphanes, that is to 
say, 202 and 198 before Christ, the latter date being only one year 
earlier than that of the Rosetta stone. 

In his translation of the Preambles of these documents, which are 
the only portions he has given, Mons. C. Figeac has made use of the 
improved alphabet, published by his brother, and founded on the 
previous labours of M. Akerblad, the Baron de Sacy,and Dr. Young. 
The certainty of this alphabet is now so fully established, and its 
accuracy so universally recognized, that we deem it superfluous, on 
the present occasion, to offer any account of the method by which its 
elements have been gradually and successively deduced, from a com- 
parison of the different parts of the Rosetta inscription, and from 
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other monuments in the enchorial character. Neither would it be at 
all interesting to the general reader to follow the learned author 
through his minute inquiry into the succession of the priests of 
Alexander and the Ptolemies, the Athlophores, or prize-bearers, of 
Berenice-Euergetes, the Canephores, or basket-bearers, of Arsinoé- 
Philadelphus, and the priestesses of Arsinoé-Philopator. It is, how- 
ever, principally in this point of view that the preambles of the 
various documents hitherto investigated, may be considered as of 
some importance, inasmuch as they are all similar in their contents, 
and pertectly analogous to that of the Rosetta stone, bearing, in 
addition to the names of the reigning monarch, and of the Ptole- 
mies, his predecessors, together with the year of his reign, those of 
the respective dignitaries of the hierarchy whose titles we have just 
enumerated. One circumstance, however, connected with these 
relics is worthy of observation, namely, that the whole of the names 
which they exhibit, and indeed those of all the official personages 
under the Ptolemies clsewhere mentioned, are uniformly and exclu- 
sively Greek ; a fact which speaks volumes with regard to the personal 
and mental degradation of the Egyptians under their foreign rulers. 
Leaving the mioutie of M. Champollion’s investigation to those who 
take a deep interest in such matters, we pass to the consideration of 
his other paper, which contains matter of a more generally interesting 
character. 

This is entitled a ‘ Notice on a Greek Papyrus and a bilingual In- 
scription of the Royal Museum of Turin,’ and is partly taken trom an 
unpublished Memoir, read before the Academy of Turin by M. 
Amédée Peyron, Professor of Eastern Languages in the University of 
that city. The first of these monuments, which form part of the 
celebrated collection made by M. Drovetti, and purchased by the 
King of Sardinia, is a Greek papyrus of more than six fect in length, 
and one foot in height, divided into ten columns of from twenty-nine 
to thirty-seven lines each, with the exception ef the last, which only 
contains five: it isin a perfect state of preservation, and written in a 
very fine hand, the orthography also being more than usually aceu- 
rate. Butthe principal interest of this document is derived from the 
circumstance of its exhibiting the record of an Egyptian law-suit of 
the 54th year of the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes the Second ; that is 
to say, 117 years before Christ. ‘The action is brought at Diospolis 
the Great, before Heraclides, one of the captains of the body-guard, 
governor of the suburbs of Thebes, and commissioner of the revenue, 
by Hermias, commandant of the military station at Ombos, against 
Horus and other Cholchytes, for having, during the absence of the 
complainant from Diospolis, taken possession of a house (the boun- 
daries of which are stated) belonging to him in that city. The 
plaintiff declares that he has frequently, for several years past, de- 
manded redress, and enumerates the petitions which he has presented 
to various magistrates for that purpose ; but he complains that, 
partly by the address of his adversaries, and partly by the duties of his 
office, he has hitherto been precluded from obtaining a definitive 
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judgment. He then recapitulates the facts on which he founds his 
title to the house in question, which occupy two columns and a half of 
the MS. 

Next follow the pleadings of the counsel on both sides, which are 
in the third person, and entirely devoid of the ornaments of oratory. 
Each of the advocates adduces the titles under which his client 
claims possession, and points out the various laws which bear upon 
the case, quoting textually the clauses which are most essential to 
the discussion. But as though it were impossible for lawyers, under 
whatever circumstances, to confine themselves to the simple question 
at issue, Philocles, the advocate of Hermias, goes out of his way to 
abuse the corporation of the Cholchytes, whom Dino, their advocate, 
consequently feels himself called upon to panegyrize, retorting upon 
Hermias the charge of inattention to the rules consecrated to the ser- 
vice of the judicial hierarchy. ‘The ninth column contains the sum- 
ming up of the judge, whose sentence occupies the five lines of the 
tenth: by this the Cholchyte Horus is declared rightful possessor of 
the house claimed by the plaintiff Hermias. In the course of the 
pleadings we meet with a strong corroboration of the conjecture, that 
all contracts under the Ptolemies consisted of two parts, Egyptian 
and Greek; for the advocate of the Greek soldier having objected to 
the title-deeds produced by the Cholchytes, a law which declares such 
contracts to be of no avail, if written only in Greek, his opponent 
produces the same writings in the Egyptian character, and on this 
ground the judge pronounces in his favour. With respect to the 
functions of the Cholchytes, who appear to have formed a distinct 
corporation, and who are likewise mentioned in the enchorial deed of 
Paris, the Greek antigraph of which is in Mr. Grey’s possession, 
M. Peyron is of opinion, from various passages in the present docu- 
ment, that they were in some way connected with the process of 
embalming the dead, and were not, as Dr. Young had supposed, on 
the slender data in his possession, aided by a vague etymological con- 
jecture, the dressers, or tire-men, of the temple. 

Of the other monument here described, some mention had been 
previously made by Dr. Young, and we cannot forbear noticing the 
very illiberal treatment which that gentleman experienced from 
M. Drovetti in regard to it. In an excursion to the Continent in 
1821, our learned countryman had the good fortune to discover, among 
the collections of M. Drovetti, which had long lain warehoused at 
Florence, this important relic, which was so little appreciated as not 
to be even mentioned in the catalogue of the Museum, prepared by its 
proprietor himself. No sooner had Dr. Young made this discovery, 
than, struck with its apparent value, he applied to the agents in whose 
care the collection was placed, for permission to send an artist to make 
two impressions in plaster, and two tracings on paper, of the stone, on 
the express condition that these copies should remain in their hands 
until M. Drovetti should affix a price to them, when, in case the 
stipulated sum exceeded what Dr. Young should consider reasonable, 
they were to become bond fide the property of M. Drovetti; with the 
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single reservation, that if it should ever be deemed advisable to trans- 
port the collection by sea, they should be retained at Leghorn until 
the original had reached its destination in safety. To this liberal 
proposal the agents readily assented ; accident prevented the artist 
from carrying the arrangement into effect, but it appears that had it 
been completed, it would have been but labour in vain, for M. Drovetti 
subsequently gave Dr. Young to understand, that nothing should in- 
duce him to separate this stone from the remainder of his collection, 
neither would he permit any kind of copy of it to be taken. Such was 
the grateful return which Dr. Young received for first bringing to the 
notice of its possessor the value of a monument which was then 
thought to be the only supplement to the Pillar of Rosetta extant. It 
is, however, in every respect infinitely below the last-mentioned mo- 
nument; it contains no hieroglyphic text, with the exception of the 
names of the royal personages, and of the divinities, whose figures 
occupy its upper compartment ; and the enchorial inscription of twelve 
lines, and its Greek antigraph, which occupy the two lower divisions, 
are very much mutilated by a lateral fracture of the stone, which has 
demolished from a third to a sixth of each line. From the remains 
of the Greek inscription, M. Peyron has ascertained that it contains 
a decree of the priests of Diospolis the Great (under the reign of the 
Queen Cleopatra, and King Ptolemy Cesar) in honour of Callima- 
chus, cousin of the king, epistolographer, commissioner of the revenue 
for the suburbs of Thebes, and gymnasiarch, who had governed the 
province with wisdom under the most difficult circumstances, and 
preserved it from the scourge of plague and famine. In memory of 
these services, it is ordered that this decree shall be engraved upon a 
stone pillar, in Greek and Enchorial characters, which pillar shall be 
placed on the plinth of the temple of Amon-ra at Thebes. This de- 
cree substantiates the fact, which has been disputed by some writers, 
that Cesarion, the illegitimate offspring of Cleopatra and Julius 
Cesar, was actually recognized as King of Egypt. From various 
circumstances, M. Champollion is of opinion that its date, although 
not very clearly ascertained, must occur between the 12th and 16th 
years of the reign of Cleopatra, and consequently from 41 to 37 years 
before Christ. No attempt had yet been made to decipher its 
enchorial legend. 

It is proper also to mention the insertion, in one of the early Num- 
bers, of extracts from two letters from M. Cailliaud to M. Jomard, 
dated Sennaar, November 1821 and February 1822; but the sub- 
sequent splendid publications of this enterprising traveller have 
superseded the necessity of referring more particularly to the brief 
notices contained in his correspondence. The reflections of M. Jomard 
on certain points therein adverted to, and which relate principally to 
the supposed ccmmunication between the western branch of the Nile 
and the Niger, have also been stripped of their interest by the obser- 
vations of Lieutenant Clapperton and his companions, and by the 
scientific and instructive discussions to which their discoveries have 
given rise, 
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Having thus fulfilled our promise of laying before the English 
reader a faithful epitome of the contents of the first five volumes of 
what may be regarded as the transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Paris, which bring us down to the commencement of 1825, it seems 
unnecessary to extend our analysis by any additional observations on 
its general features. On the contrary, we feel called upon in some 
measure to apologize for the length to which it has already run; in 
excuse for which, we can only plead, that it has been our principal 
object, througout the series of articles now completed, to exhibit, by 
a reference to the labours of the Oriental scholars of the Continent, as 
briefly as was consistent with a clear understanding of the different 
subjects, the extent of the progress which this department of know- 
ledge has made, during the last few years, in the rest of Europe; and 
to stimulate, by this exposition, the qualified among our countrymen 
to emulate the example which is here set before them. We do not, 
indeed, mean to assert, that the Society whose labours we have heen 
reviewing have been the medium of communicating to the world any 
of those grand and striking discoveries which are calculated to immor- 
talize their authors ; but a cursory glance at the contributions of its 
members will be sufficient to prove that they have elucidated many 
curious and interesting particulars, and that many of them have 
evinced a degree of zeal and perseverance in the pursuit of science, 
which the literati of other countries would do well to imitate. 





WOMAN. 


Awrp this earthly scene of woe 
And ceaseless strife and fear, 
It cheers man’s sorrowing heart to know, 
That thou, sweet one! art near; 
To soothe his toil, dispel his care, 
And o’er life’s darkest scene 
Of utter misery and despair 
To throw thy smile serene. 


The spell that chains man’s lofty pride 
And high ambition down, 

And blots from thought all claims beside 
What thou wilt, blessing, own, 

Is not the charm of form or face, 
But Virtue, Truth, and Love— 

The cheering voice, the angel grace, 
That angel natures prove. 


Oh! thou dost cling around the hear 
Like a bright dream of heaven ; 

Thy love doth seem a precious part 
Of Eden’s bliss, still given 





























Woman. 


In this cold world to erring man, 
That he may ever see 

The blessing waiting on the han— 
The heaven yet left in thee ! 





Like sun-light through the crescent thrown, 


Thy dove like spirit gives 
Ftherial beauty, all thy own, 
To every thing that lives ; 
Man’s rugged nature melts before 
Thy softly beaming eye, 
That ever his cold bosom o’er 
Shines like a sunny sky. 


In life’s gay hours thou art serene, 
And happy in thy love, 

Like flowers amid an evening scene, 
Or dews in starlight grove ; 

As sweet, and bright, and pure as they 
In spring-time’s loveliest prime, 

Yet glowing through the winter day, 
Just as in love’s sweet time. 


When sickness writhes the feeble frame, 
And life seems waning fast, 

And all the pomp of power and name, 
Like sunset hues, is past ; 

The dying sufferer turns to thee, 
And in thy tender care 

A refuge finds in misery, 
A rapture in despair. 


Through every scene of trial here, 
And every mortal woe, 

Thy love doth triumph over fear, 
And every doubt below ; 

And follows on with self-same tread 
From grandeur into gloom, 

Till hope and life and all hath fled 
In silence to the tomb. 


And when man’s fainting spirit sinks, 
And death’s quick throes convulse, 
His eye from thine pure comfort drinks ; 

And by his hectic pulse, 
And the cold sweat upon his brow, 

He tells, beyond ail art, 
What thou, O Woman ! art below,— 
The heaven of the heart! 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 


Now, in respect it is in the fields, it pleaseth me well; but in respect it is 
not in the court, it istedious—As You Like It. 


TueERE is frequently in conversation an unaffected, unpremeditated 
wisdom, which is received with a more genial welcome into the 
mind, than the wisdom of books ; because when a man sits down by 
his own fire-side with his friends, and, giving himself no airs of 
authorship, thinks merely of the matter in hand, his ideas appear to 
exult in delicious liberty, and to alight, like bees, on those spots only 
where the most honied flowers abound. By ceasing to pay any atten- 
tion to language, his thoughts project, as it were, into the natural 
expressions, and create for themselves a temporary style, flowing 
with sweetness and amenity. I have frequently for this reason re- 
gretted my inability to preserve in writing many conversations I have 
heard, especially when, invigorated by the importance of the topic, 
the dialogue has soared into eloquence, or been warmed and 
brightened by the vivid flashes of passion. But it is not indispensably 
necessary to the production of eloquent conversation that the subject 
be new or great, as the mind appears sometimes to delight in throwing 
its splendours over a barren field, or in subduing applause with a 
humble topic, as Sampson did the Philistines with a jaw-bone. I 
remember to have joined once in a colloquy which appeared to breathe 
new life into a sepulchred argument; but whether it was a mere 
galvanic influence that terminated with the effort, I shall not decide, 
but produce a record of what passed, and leave it to the reader’s 
judgment. 

It arose from the following circumstances: Some years ago I had 
a literary friend who resided entirely, and from choice, in a remote 
part of the kingdom, where he had a small hereditary independency, 
He entertained large hopes of fame, and it was thought that he pos- 
sessed abilities, the proper exertion of which could not fail to attain 
it. Nearly all his friends, however, were of opinion that his strict 
rustication was injurious to the full development of his faculties; and 
as prospects highly favourable to his fortune seemed ready to open 
before him, could he be prevailed upon to reside in town, I visited him 
in his retirement for the purpose of combating his prejudices, as we 
all thought them, and in the hope of leading him up in triumph to 
the metropolis. 

The time of my embassy was injudiciously chosen. It was spring; 
and the fields and hedges wore a glorious covering of verdure and 
blossom. In proportion as I receded from the metropolis, and felt the 
bewitching influence of the warbling woods, and of the perfumed 
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breezes that were wafted about on all sides, my quiver of barbed 
arguments seemed to be shrunk to pointless straws, which I felt 
ashamed to put in my bow. Nevertheless | proceeded, and arrived 
in due time at the scene of action. 

It was a very antient-looking mansion on a hill-side, approached 
through narrow green lanes between hedges of fine hazel, and all the 
surrounding fields were dotted with clumps of oak and sycamore, A 
few other houses, 

Bosomed high in tufted trees, 
were scattered about the country, and gave the landscape an air of 
cheerfulness and good neighbourhood. 

Of course I did not flourish my arguments immediately on my 
arrival, especially as, like certain wines, they appeared all the worse 
for having been transported from their place of growth. But becoming 
somewhat more reconciled to them by degrees, | one evening let them 
loose, like young hounds, upon my friend’s game, and the chase was 
at least pleasant and enlivening. We were sitting, my friend, his 
family, and myself, round the table from which supper had just been 
removed. Books, instead of wine, had succeeded our meal; and 
from one of these I contrived to wind myself into the desired topic. 

As it would be vanity to obtrude our names upon the public, let A. 
stand in this dialogue for me, and B. for my friend; and let it be 
understood that I profess to give no more than the outline of a col- 
loquy which, in its entire, would fill half a volume. 


A. I have often, while in town, wished for an opportunity to dis- 
cuss with you the passage of Helvetius, in which he says that the 
capital is the place for a philosopher. The idea has always, it would 
appear, prevailed in France, for almost all her great men have passed 
very early in their lives from the provinces to Paris. 

B. Yes; and that circumstance explains the reason of some of 
the peculiarities of her literature. But why should we discuss this 
question now ? 

A. Because I wish to know all that can be urged against an opinion 
to which I am almost become a convert; not so much, perhaps, from 
a conviction of the pleasantness as of the utility of its consequences. 

B. To understand the question properly, we ought to know first 
what is the aim of the philosopher. 

A. Truth, undoubtedly. 

. And how he hopes to arrive at truth ? 

. There is but one way,—by enlarging and purifying his mind. 

. And how are those things to be done ? 

. Nay, upon that I crave your opinion. 

. Greatness of mind, then, that includes every excellence of 
which man is capable, appears to me to flow from four sources: the 
number and quality of our ideas; meditation; strong passions; and 
the capacity to combine rapidly. Ideas are acquired in three ways: 
from conversation, trom books, from observation. Of these, the last 
two are by far the most efficacious, and they are accessible in the 
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country. Meditation absolutely demands solitude. The other 
sources of greatness are almost independent of local circumstances 

A. But the effect of intellectual power upon mankind is pro- 
portioned rather to the relation which the efforts of that power bear 
to present interests, than to any thing else ; and, therefore, whoever 
would gain the applauses of his contemporaries, must delicately weigh 
their wants, and ingeniously provide for them. 

B. Ergo? 

4. He must reside among them. 

B. That does not follow ; at least it by no means follows that he 
should reside in the capital. The two most successful writers of the 
present age, Byron' and Scott, have passed but a small portion of 
their lives in London; though, to be sure, both have lived generally 
in large cities. But, to wave example, the genuine applause of con- 
temporaries is gained by precisely the same principles of writing as 
ensure the approbation of posterity ; and what these are, may be dis- 
covered by studying those noble compositions that have already 
gained immortality. No rhetoric will ever, I allow, teach a barren 
mind to move the hearts of men, or to convince their understandings ; 
but why that mind should be barren which converses with rivers, and 
plains, and mountains, and all the host of heaven, to say nothing of 
that accumulated world of thought which books open to it, | have yet 
to learn. Descriptions of transient manners, discussions of temporary 
interests, pictures of foibles that vanish while you paint them, are not 
the stuff that immortality is made of; nor are they likely to flow from 
the pen of one who is conversant with nature, whose divine presence 
infuses an awful majesty into our meditations, which communicates 
by degrees with our very words, and gives them weight, and fervour, 
and power. I myself have sometimes been touched with a noble 
enthusiasm, when, watching far into the winter night, and meditating 
by this solitary fire on the fortunes and destinies of the human race, I 
have heard the voice of nature in the storms and tempests careering 
through the darkness, and compared her mighty boisterous power with 
man’s struggling energies, aiming at freedom, as she at tranquillity, 
by the most violent means. 

A. But then, why might not all this have happened in town ? 

B. It might very well have happened. I am far from thinking 
that meditation is a plant that will not grow at all in certain soils ; 
and mean only that it will thrive better in some than in others. 

A, It will thrive best, I think, where its fruits are in most request ; 
and will ripen quickest where the rays of fame or of popularity beat 
hottest upon it. 

B. No, Sir; it loves the shade. Those authors that throw them- 
selves, like the witches of Lapland, into occasional trances of medita- 
tion, in order to answer the accidental exigencies of the prevailing 
taste, must prophesy agreeably, or their “* occupation’s gone.” They 
know not what it is to listen to the still small voice of their own 
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genius, which, by drawing too near the pole of gain, like the magnetic 
needle within the Arctic Circle, ceases to feel the true attraction, and 
trembles and points as it is directed by casual influences. A great 
man will first understand himself, and knowing what he is fit for, 
will do it, without any respect to times or fashions; for he would 
scorn to gain the approbation of the whole world, were it possible, by 
becoming other than himself. 

A. The world, Sir, has small respect for this literary Catonism. 
The maxim of St. Paul and Alcibiades, that we should become all 
things to all men, is in higher favour; and I suspect that he who 
should play the Roman in literature in this age, would, in the end, 
resemble your friend of Uttica, with the exception that he would 
have no bowels to tear out in the catastrophe. 

B. Well! is an author nothing but as he exists for the public? Is 
he but a painted screen of words? a mere phantasm that excites 
pleasure, or terror, or pity, but feels none? Has he not a soul like 
other men, with notions of dignity, honour, self-respect, that operate 
intensive, or upon himself? Did the road to fame lie over the neck 
of dignity, I, for one, would scorn to tread it. But let us be just to 
mankind ; they are not so capricious or childish as many seem to 
believe. On the contrary, the only path to fame and lasting honour 
is by combating their prejudices; by showing them where they err ; 
by divulging all the truths a man may have discovered. For let it be 
remembered, the human race do not stand still; and when, by the 
revolutions of time, they escape from any of their errors, do they look 
back with the same feelings on those who attacked, and on those who 
encouraged, their prejudices? Do they award them like honours ? 
Do they equally cherish their memories? No; he who fosters pre- 
judices, must be content to go with those prejudices out of date ; 
while the publisher of trath may reckon upon being beloved as soon as 
that trath is recognised, and afterwards as long as it endures. 

A, If your reasoning be correct, you have advanced the strongest 
arguments in the world against living in retirement; for where is 
truth so completely tolerated, and so universally diffused, as in the 
metropolis? There every man may hear familiarly whatever philo- 
sophy has taught; may himself become a philosopher; may catch 
the first glance of inventions as they ascend above the horizon. 

B. No doubt he may. But it is not in being acquainted with all 
the ideas afloat in the community, or in possessing the power to 
clothe them in an agreeable form, that intellectual greatness consists. 
The facility afforded by London society of catching liberal notions, 
and refined sentiments, and the jargon of the fashionable taste, by a 
species of contagion, creates a class of persons who, by seeming to 
possess exalted thoughts, deceive themselves and others; for when 
they appear to think and reason, it is a fallacy: they only link 
together the ideas and propositions they have learned by rote. On 
stepping into the capital, they breathe its notions as easily as they do 
its smoke and stench; and when they leave it, the winds purify them 
from both at the same time. I have heard a dozea persons of this 
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class deliver the same sentiment with a face as oracular as that of a 
Pythoness, and with a manner as full of importance as it might be 
expected to be if they had discovered the longitude. 

A. But these people are not the peculiar growth of the city. 

B. Oh, no! but that is the grand nursery for them. 

A. Well; I would have nothing to do with that class. Think only 
of the advantage which a person like yourself might derive from re- 
siding in the centre of civilization. I shall say nothing of what may 
be enjoyed in town, for to you such a parade must appear impertinent ; 
but reflect upon the circumstances and associations peculiarly urban, 
that tend to confer vigour and originality on the conceptions of the 
mind; the vicissitudes you witness; the presence of innumerable 
productions of art, not to be found in small cities; but, above all, the 
enthusiasm excited by observing the intense nisus after novelty, which 
pervades the artists and writers of the metropolis. I am convinced 
that no where but in the capital can any man lay in sufficient expe- 
rience to enable him to speak truly and extensively of human nature. 
The mere reading of a man’s own conceptions, the method of study 
recommended, I think, by Hobbes, is not enough to unveil to a man 
the nature of his species, unless this reading be undertaken very 
late in life, and after experience and observation have rendered those 
conceptions copious and exact. 

Besides, living in town is calculated, whatever effect it may have 
on ordinary minds, to produce in the thoughtful and reflecting a con- 
tempt of vulgar desires and fears, of fortune, of adversity and death. 
I am aware that it is usual to treat this ethical view of the subject as 
ineffably common-place; and certainly it is easy enough to talk morals ; 
but, between ourselves, the acquiring of a lofty moral habit is a thing 
so difficult as hardly to be found practicable by one great man in an 
age. It were easier to be an Alexander, or a Napoleon, than an 
Epaminondas, a More, or a Milton. Genius is not so rare as virtue ; 
as that virtue, | mean, which subsists upon itself, and is superior to 
time and place. Every thing, therefore, which tends to nourish such 
virtue, is to be sedulously sought; sought in the midst of men, in the 
place where all their great passions are congregated as in a furnace ; 
where they blaze, and burn, and destroy the counterfeits of virtue, 
but leave the eternal substance itself more bright and glorious for the 
trial. Iam in no disposition to decry riches, to panegyrise the want 
of them, or to say, with Lord Byron, that death is better than life ; 
but I will boldly affirm that no man can be either great or happy who 
does not prize them at their true value. It appears also to be rational 
that a man should be fully aware of the amount of his own importance 
in the world ; and know in how far he depends or is independent of 
others; and whether it might not be to his advantage to take the keys 
of happiness and misery into his own hands. 

B. Excuse me; but you seem to be wandering from the question. 
Let us keep to the advantages a town residence holds out to an author. 

A. 1 was going to mention one, 

B. Excuse my interruption, then, 
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A. Meditative persons are apt, when they dwell among rural objects, 
to imagine they are indebted for the reflections to which the presence 
of those objects gives rise, to the felicity of their position, as if thought, 
like a gold repeater, answered mechanically to the pressure of outward 
things. Yet they are averse to acknowledge, that similar trains of 
reflection are also generated by city scenes. This partiality is unphi- 
losophical. Imagine yourself pressing through the throngs that flow 
between Charing-cross and the Exchange. What a spectacle for 
a thinking mind! At the risk of being common-place, I will enume- 
rate two or three of its parts: by the side of the hasty bustling citizen, 
looking with impatience over the shoulders of the impeding crowd, 
moves along the supercilious, sauntering, effeminate coxcomb ; behind 
this ill-assorted pair, or beside them, is some wretched rogue or beggar 
aiming at their charity or their pockets ; on the other hand, is a wan- 
ton woman of pleasure, parading her tarnished beauties, once pure 
and lovely, for sale: these are pressed forward, or wedged together, 
by a “sine nomine turba,” all hurrying, thronging, darting along, as 
if they were escaping from a conflagration! Here and there, in the 
road or on the pavement, is seen a hearse or a pauper’s coffin, the 
former with plumes and mutes, the latter borne along with no pale 
mourners attending,—by cold-hearted, chattering gouls, moving like 
ghastly visions among the multitude. Death stalks invisibly in the 
throng, snuffing the track of his victims, and rapidly winding up the 
cord with which he holds all bound, and ready to be drawn into his 
jaws, as soon as he comes up with them!—These are your genuine 
“ aids to reflection.” Depend upon it, my friend, no woodland soli- 
tudes, no dark forests, no midnight winds howling through yonder 
leafy sycamores, can ever be so generative of meditation as a ramble 
in the city. In its vast crowds, you seem to behold all the generations 
of mankind sweeping by you in phantasmagoric procession; and, 
hearing the dull bell tolling from the church-tower as they pass, you 
feel as if some necromancer's spell were draining off the waves of 
population, as they disappear among the dusky buildings. 

B. Excellent! but I have no mind to colour my thoughts and 
images with the smoky hues of London. I prefer the allegro vein; 
and had rather my song should pour the melody of the woods, the 
music of the ‘“ bubbling brook,” the murmur of the matin bee, upon 
the fancy of my reader, than the Stygian gloom of vaults and sepul- 
chres. Death’s-head declamation is to me the worst kind of poetry. 
I love the world ; I would enjoy it; and, for the sake of my own fame, 
if true fame could be gained by such arts, I would not torture the 
bosom of my reader with an unnecessary pang. According to my 
conception of it, literature is meant to add to human enjoyment, and, 
most of all, poetry. Let it therefore be true to its original destina- 
tion. For my own part, I consider myself born as much for my species 
as for myself; and if I cherish my own ideas, and seek to perpetuate 
them in verse, it is because in my own case I have found them an 
antidote for care and anxiety. Besides, 1 have observed that in 
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general the fancy is much more strongly tinctured with the colours 
that surround it, than you seem altogether to allow. The very ex- 
ressions of a man who draws his images fresh from nature, like 
Vordsworth, whatever other quality they may have, appear to pos- 
sess a beauty, and, if I may venture to say it, a fragrance that can 
never die away, as if they had imbibed the perfume of the buds and 
flowers among which they were born. 

A. I am far from being insensible to the beauties of rural nature ; 
still I must consider them less proper to nourish great thoughts, such, 
I mean, as mould the character to greatness, than the images that 
strike the mind in cities; more especially, if these latter are engrafted 
on warm recollections of sylvan scenery impressed upon the memory 
in youth, It appears to me, therefore, that you very much miscalcu- 
late your advantages if you suppose that your poetry will imbibe from 
woods and mountains a tinge, if | may so express myself, of the hues 
of nature. Shakspeare and Milton lived chiefly in cities, and yet they 
appear to have infused all the grandeur, the beauty, the exquisite 
freshness of nature, into their incomparable lines. Never heed the 
Southeys and the Wordsworths, with their pastoral cant. The ima- 
gination is not shut up between stone walls, because the body may 
happen to lodge in Fleet-street or the Strand. It recurs, by day and 
by night, to the old scenes of youth and love, and covers them with 
the more beauty that the evidence of the bodily eye cannot mar its 
visions. Think again of poor old Milton, when he planted the flowers 
of Paradise in our language, No lakes, nor rivers, nor woods, assisted 
his fancy. He wasblind! But why speak of examples; what beau- 
tiful scenes on real nature are half so bright or beautiful as the sun-lit 
meadows, emerald groves, and crystal rivulets, that rise or roll before 
us in our dreams ? 

B. I am not convinced. Nor was Milton of your opinion.— 
Throughout life he loved the vernal sun, the shady walk, the musing 
groves. His letters are full of this preference. And if he has, in 
spite of blindness, transplanted the flowers of Paradise, as you say, 
into our language, does it follow that, with the advantage of which 
he was deprived, he would not have naturalized others still more 
exquisite? No, you are unhappy in your examples. Both Shak- 
speare, as far as we know, and Milton, loved nature better than art ; 
and we have almost deified them for it. 





Thus our dialogue concluded ; and though I strongly differed with 
him at the time, [ afterwards found that his ideas, like the seeds of 
ripe flowers, had been shaken by the storm of argument into my own 
mind, there to take root, spring up, and choke my own notions, 
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THE FOURTEEN GEMS.—A HINDU LEGEND. 
No, II. 


VII, 


Att that the hoary waters boast, 
Floats lifeless, near the lab’ring host. 
The rustling sounds of Mandar’s trees, 
The wild discordance of the breeze, 
The roaring beasts, th’ alarmed birds, 
In Swerga’s golden courts are heard : 
Join’d with the storms such yells they make, 
That all creation’s barriers shake, 
And Yama, from his cells of night, 
Springs upwards trembling to the light ; 
The cursed beneath at once rejoice, 
They deem they hear the Kalki’s voice. — 
A dark blue cloud ! is seen to ride 
Above in atmospheric pride, : 
Surcharg’d with storms and vengeance dire, { 
And Siva’s bolts of noxious fire :— 
Meanwhile, one vast continued blaze 
The confricated mount displays, 
With smoke, that ’round its volumes curls, 
And swift its flaming globules twirls ; 
Whilst, in that cloud, huge masses roll, 





Loud roars th’ artill’'ry of the Pole. 

The lions flee, the bears retreat, 

Yet soon the hostile flames they meet ; i 
And all that deck’d the mount of yore, 
Involved in flames, is seen no more ; 

The Earth and Heav’ns are wrapt in fire, 

And Pat’la belches fiercer ire ; | 
"Tid Indra, from his boundless stores, 
A sea of water on them pours, 

And hurls congealed floods below, 

Of pelting hail and flaky snow. 


Vill. : 


Saraswati,? whose daring reins, | 
Aloft, through Heav’n’s etherial plains, 
Imagination’s chariot guide, 

And o’er Invention’s steeds preside, 
Descending on some lucid beam,— 

Oh! strike on Earth the wond’rous theme! 
For, lo! the gods,> who raised the storm, 
The milky ocean’s waves transform :— 











| 
| 
1 Chief Mahab’harata, ? The Goddess of Invention, Brahma’s Sacti, j 
3 Chief Mahab’harita, 
X 2 
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Concocted juices on them flow, 

And swim in creamy vales below. 

The melting gold, and juicy stream, 

Convert the ocean into cream; 

In frequent piles, around the tribes, 

The butter on its surface rides. 

Once more they churn: they strive, they vie, 

And on the passive Naga ply. 

O waves of life! their actions roll 

To endless realms, beyond the Pole !— 
Fancy,* awake, and burst thy mental sleep! 
Behold the Moon emerging from the deep ! 

Ten thousand beams of light serene 

O’er his gentle visage beam :° 

His modest eye, his golden hue, 

Seem’d framed for a virgin’s view. 

Up to the skies he urged his way, 

And glimmer’d, at the end of day. 

The mighty god § from Mandar’s height, 

Beheld, amaz’d, the awful sight, 

And kenn’d that energy on high 

Irradiant in the spangled sky : 

‘ Be thine (he said) to rule the night! 

To me the day must owe its light.” 


Ix. 


Behold! again, they churn the main ! 


Another gem rewards their pain. 

Placed in the lotos’ graceful seat 

With ev’ry heav’n-born charm replete, 
Abundant Lakshmi’ rising from the foam, 
In Vishnu’s arms obtains her welcome home. 

Lo! Suradévi® rears her head ! 

And Pushpa-Vrishti? on her shed 

Heav'nly flow'rs of gorgeous hue, 

Odours steep’d in Swerga’s dew ; 

The stars shoot through the vast expanse, 

And seek to gain a transient glance.— 

Again, the mighty ocean raves, 

Infuriate foam its quiv’ring waves, 

Whilst Uchisrava'® sprang to light, 

And hail’d th’ astonish’d churners’ sight. 

Fight heads, which beat the yielding air, 

His sacred origin declare. 





4 Chief Mahab’harita. These gems are arranged in different orders by 
different writers. 

5 Chandra, or the Moon, which is masculine in Sanscrit. 

6 Vishnu is identified with Surygi, or the Sun. 

7 The Goddess of Fortuve and Beauty, called also Shri; Vishnu’s Sacti. 

8 The Goddess of Wine. 

9 Heavenly beings, whose office it is to scatter celestial flowers. 

10 Indra’s eight-headed horse, 
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i Kustub’ha’s '! rays transcendent shine, 

Next, on the Deva’s host divine :— 
With one consent, these legions blest, 
The prize fix’d on Narayan’s breast. 

f At length, amidst the refluent throes, 

The wond’rous Parijah !” arose ; 

What lyre an anthem fit can raise 

To celebrate its deathless praise ? 

To sing its gifts, and varied power 

Renew’d, in each successive hour? 

Its boughs with fragrant clusters bent, 

& Each wish," ere it be formed, prevent : 

3 ’Twas will’d, that Indra’s paradise alone 

So bright a gem of such vast worth should own. 


xX. 


Proud, from the ocean’s troubled base, 

Surab’hi'* stalks with lordly pace ; 

Great Kamad’hok! thy fame inspires 

With countless themes the Gopyan '° lyres ! 

As she arose, the Moon in Heav’n’s bright plain, 
With Sura-Devi in his gorgeous train, 

And Lakshmi with the gallant steed pursue 

The solar course, these strange events to view. 

They mark’d D’hanwautar '° cleave the surge, 

And trom the milky tide emerge : 

Death from his healing aspect shrank, 

And to the shades of Yama sank. 

Advancing slow, ’twixt either band, 

He bears a chalice in his hand ; 

Its lucid hue, so vastly bright, 

Dazzled each Deva’s longing sight ; 

Within, the much-sought Amrit '7 lay, 

For which they toil’d by night and day. 
Myriads rush forth to claim the draught their own ;'* 
Ilere Brahma fights, there conquer’d Daityas groan. 
Vishnu assails the foe ;—their legions spring, 
And rashly brave Kshiroda’s '¥ awful King ;— 
Lord of Avatars, firm in might he stands, 

And issues forth his terrible commands. 

Indra descends, and soon the strife foments ;% 
Ilis tortile rage on friends and foes he vents. 

The Rakshas*! tribe support their fainting friends, 
Th’ Asuran *! host their yielding rear defends ; 








RITA warrant 





i 1 A jewel of inestimable value and miraculous powers. 
i '2 An all-yielding tree, like Mohammed’s tuba. 
13 So say the Indian Poets. 14 The universal boon-granting Cow. 
15 The lyre of the Indian Muses, 16 A Physician, the Indian sculapius. 
17 Amrita, or the nectar of immortality, 
18 This account is mostly taken from the Mahab’harita, and differs from 
many others. 
19 Vishnu. 20 Indra is so represented on this occasion. 
21 Evil spirits, 
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But Sid’has and Gaudharvas* join, 
With eager zeal, the heav’nly line, 
And panting for some valiant deed, 
In cars of lucid glory speed. 


xI. 


Round Kinniras % the warlike tempest plays, 
And gallant Dund’hubis fresh slaughter raise ; 
(As when the vast machinery of the clouds 
In baleful mists the azure concave shrouds, 
Fights with the winds, whilst round the lightnings stray, 
Whirls the dread bolt, and horrifies the day ;) 

Until the mighty ocean’s roar 

Recals them to their work once more ; 

First, after this terrific fight, 

Huge Iracat® arose to light, 

Doom’d Indra’s Vahan to become, 

In Swerga’s courts he seeks his home. 

Below the foam a trumpet sounds, 

And from the mountain’s sides rebounds ; 

Then, with its glitt’ring beauties fair, 

Victorious Shauk uprose to air.** 

Conquest slept within its side, 

Floating with it on the tide. 
At length, the waves yield the Danushan® how, 
Whose strings an erring aim can ne’er bestow ; 
And, shortly, R’homba’s *° beauteous face is seen, 
The essence of Vaikohntha’s®’ peerless queen. 
Tribute fore-doom’d to pay unto the grave, 
Bikh *, lastly, rose from the disorder'd wave. 

And, whilst the Gods with lab’ring hand 

Around the much-whirl’d mountain stand, 

The deadly pois’nous mass of fire 

Spreads far and wide with baleful ire, 

Till Earth and Heav’n are robed in red, 

Till ev’ry God to Siva sped, 
Dread Nilacanth *’ ! who drank the fateful tide, 
Whose streams his throat divine to azure dyed, 


xII. 


Then burst the fray with renovated might, 
Then sought the Daityas the abandon’d fight. 
Th’ Asuran host arise in arms, 
Burning for Shri’s all-pow’rful charms ; 








22 Good spirits, 


% The elephant with three proboscides. 


*% A shell, conferring victory on its possessor. 
% Danusha, a bow which never errs. 
76 An Apsara, who is identified with Shri in this mythology. 
pa %7 Vaikontha is Vishnu’s palace. 
oisonous matter; I suspect it to be medicinal drugs but I 
have retained the legend. oe Senate, 


29 Siva, so called from this circumstance. 
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As one with the other vies, 
Rahu steals the Amrit-prize. 
Siva, on this side, leads the dire array, 
And marks the order of th’ eventful day ; 
The fiends, on that, their barbed jav’lins fling, 
And dare the horrors of the vengeful king. 
Meanwhile, Mohini Maya’s*® charms appear,— 
The fight is hush’d,—the Daityan chiefs draw near, 
And seek, perchance, to gain a smile 
From her whose art is to beguile, 
Heedless, that Vishnu that fair form conceals, 
And that disguised the sacred Lymph *! he steals. 
He quatls immortal Amrit’s flood, 
And then his fateful arm descends, 
Which Raliu’s °* course of treach’ry ends. 
Now, he returns to scenes of blood, 
Where battle-axes cleave the air, 
The vehicles of wild Despair. 
The Chakra *° whelms in death the Daityan hosts, 
And Pati’s 33 blade fresh acts of triumph boasts. 
The Sun, from his resplendent car, 
Foments the wound-exulting war, 
He robes his face in deepest blood ; 
The Heav’ns rain down a crimson flood, 
Sudersan cleaves the wond’ring skies, 
Then to its warrior-master flies ; 
Narayan takes Nar’s heav’nly bow, 
And lays full many a chieftain low, 


XIII, 


But Sudersan’s celestial fire 
Is doom'd the godlike force v’ inspire ; 
Its might the Earth’s foundation shakes, 
And Swerga’s self in terror quakes, 
Tardy Hau’sa** Brahma bears, 
Where he many conflicts shares ; 
His Nandi Mahé Déva rides, 
And Vishnu swift Garuda®*® strides, 
Whilst Iravat, of matchless might, 
Brings Indra to the raging fight. 
Fish-borne Varuna leaves the deep, 
Expecting some renown to reap. 
Meanwhile, the sage Ganesa*° sat 
Upon the ever-wary rat, 





$0 Personified illusion, continually introduced in these fables. 
1 Amrita, 
52 A curious personage, or Daitya, who had stolen it, and imbibed some of 
it; the legend is simply astronomical. 
33 Various divine weapons. 
34 The swan, Brahma’s Vahan ; some say the goose. 
$5 Vishnu’s Vahan, an auimal between a man and an eagle, swift as the 
winds, 
36 The God of wisdom and policy, always on a rat. 
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Proboscis-arm’d supremely great, 

Disdainer of the shafts of fate. 
Vrihaspati,°7 whose eyes creation scan, 
And Heav'n of old encircled in a span, 

Rode on the lofty wings of Skill, 

And bade th’ eternal mind on earth distill, 

Next, clouds of fire th’ approach declare 

Of ram-borne Agni** through the air ; 

Whilst, drawn by “ seven coursers green,” 

The flaming Surrya 5? was seen : 

In rays of light, ’midst clouds of azure hue, 

The glitt’ring god arose to view, 

And crowds of tuneful genii came, 

With modulations hymning forth his name. 
Here, Yama rode :—there, down the smiling sky, 
Behold the gay-plumed — swiftly fly, 
And Kastik’eya,*® gen’ral of the Pole, 

With skilful hands th’ obedient reins control ! 





37 The Guru of the Gods. 38 The God of Fire. 39 The Sun. 
40 The God of War, and the General of Heaven, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





OPINIONS OF A CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY ON THE POWER OF 
SUMMARY BANISHMENT FROM INDIA. 


S1r,—Conceiving it desirable that all classes of residents in India, 
who are of opinion that the power of transportation without trial, pos- 
sessed and exercised by the present Government of this country, is 
unnecessary, dangerous, and liable to great abuse, should express 
their opinion strongly and frequently, I beg to offer my humble ex- 
ample, which I trust will be followed by many others. 

To me this power appears inconsistent both with our interest and 
our duty as a nation: our interest, which is to maintain and consoli- 
date the British rule in India; and our duty, which is to enlighten 
and improve the millions subject to our sway. Nothing will prove 
more conducive to the attainment of these ends than the temperate 
and unfettered discussion of every subject in religion and _ politics, 
science and literature ; and nothing will prove more fatal to ourselves, 
or injurious to our Native subjects, than the exercise of an arbitrary 
power like that of summary transmission for the punishment of crimes 
cognizable by the law. ‘The one will beget attachment to the British 
nation, and confidence in the protection which it affords ;—the other 
will sow the seeds of suspicion and distrust, and give an effectual 
blow to those plans of improvement which delight and engage the 
christian and the philanthropist. 

What can be more inconsistent than the conduct pursued by the 
Government of this country? Both governors and governed are alike 
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convinced of the advantages enjoyed by the Natives under British 
rule, compared with the state in which they were, either under their 
Native Princes, or Musulinan conquerors; and yet the former act as 
if conscious of guilt and fearful of exposure; as if public oppression, 
or secret injustice, was the only characteristic of their reign. 

Who, that reflects on the subject, can doubt that the power exer- 
cised by Government is unnecessary? Against whom is this power 
exercised ?—Against a few isolated individuals who can do nothing 
against the Government if they would; against British-born sub- 
jects who would do nothing if they could; against men whose birth 
and education, whose feelings and interests, form the surest pledge 
that they will seek the permanency of British power in India. By 
whom is this power exercised ?—By a Government which, more than 
any other Colonial Government that perhaps ever existed, has secured 
the affections by seeking the welfare of its subjects; and which, in 
the event of invasion or insurrection, has 150,000 troops ably com- 
manded, fully disciplined, well fed, paid, and clothed, with the in- 
calculable resources of its own territories, and dependent Native states, 
to back it in the maintenance of its power. 

Who can fail to perceive that this monstrous power of punishment 
without trial is liable to abuse? In a country where the supreme 
power is absolute, and this absolute power rests in a single individual, 
the personal pique of that individual, or of any one of his numerous 
friends and dependents, may find a speedy and an easy gratification 
in the exercise of a power which the legislation, in bestowing it, in- 
tended should be employed only against public delinquents for the 
public good. 

As this power is unnecessary, and liable to abuse, so it is highly 
dangerous. The natural tendency of the exercise of this power is to 
suppress all liberal and independent discussion, and in proportion as 
this is effected, abuses and injustice will strengthen and inerease. As 
these increase, a dissatisfaction with our Government will be generated 
in the Native mind, which, not finding vent, but strengthening with 
increasing evils, will finally explode in some dire calamity. 

But it is impossible to suppress all discussion. ‘The Government 
may, by the strong hand of power, gag its British-born subjects, but 
the Anglo-Indians and Natives have both learned the right, and have 
acquired some facility in, the exercise of free discussion. The effect, 
therefore, of measures similar to that which has been lately adopted, 
will be to throw the press entirely into the hands of these two classes, 
subject as they are ouly to the verdict of a jury, and to the sentence 
of the law. As, however, the permanence of the Brigish Government 
affords the only prospect of Native improvement, so it is principally 
through the writings of British-born subjects that that improvement 
can be effected. Any measures, therefore, which leaves the Native 
press free and unfettered, except by law, whilst to the British con- 
ductors of the press it holds up the terrors of summary transmission, 
can be looked upon in no other light than as taking away the key 
of knowledge, and as calculated to perpetuate the reign of ignorance 
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and superstition. And thus the Government, instead of secking to 
rest their power on the immoveable basis of public opinion, enlight- 
ened by knowledge and corrected by free discussion, seem to aim at 
nothing higher than to maintain a military despotism, which will 
tumble to pieces on the first concussion it receives. 

In the view of your own late forcible expulsion from this country, 
it must afford you considerable satisfaction to reflect on the advan- 
tages that have already resulted from your labours. You have occa- 
sionally advanced sentiments which, if I properly understand them, 
I cannot approve; yet the general tendency of your writings I must 
consider as conducive ina very high degree to the spread of useful 
knowledge and true religion. The most valuable effect of your 
labours has been to excite a spirit of inquiry in India, to a greater 
extent than the labours of Missionaries have been able to effect for 
these twenty or thirty years. This is all that the friends of know- 
ledge, virtue, and religion want. Let them be fairly exhibited, and 
their claims fully discussed, and ignorance, vice, and irreligion will 
gradually disappear. Inquiry and free discussion will most effec- 
tually undermine the whole fabric of superstition, while, at the same 
time, they will most effectually consolidate our power, by furnishing 
information to the legislation at home, aiding the Government in 
India, purifying the streams of justice, and confirming the attachment 


of our Native subjects, 
A Misstonary. 





REFORMS REQUIRED IN THE BENGAL ARMY. 


To Lieutenant-Colonel Watson, Adjutant-General of the 
Bengal Army. 


Sir,—Yovu have recently assumed the duties of Adjutant-Gene- 
ral of the Bengal army, and the military part of the Bengal Pre- 
sidency look up to you for a determined and much wanted improve- 
ment in the Native infantry branch, as well as to uphold the wel- 
fare and interests of the army you have the proud honour to repre- 
sent, both with the Government and the Commander-in-Chief; and 
let us behold the worthy days of respectful manly uprightness, and 
independence of character, shine in your department. 

It is vain and useless longer to deny that the service has not fallen 
in the estimation or value of the Natives, Most corps formerly had 
supernumeraries, without pay, at drill, wanting vacancies in the 
ranks! Now it is not so, is equally certain, and recruiting is difficult! 
One of the grand causes of this is the lamentable manner in which 
the sepoys have been overworked, from the want of a sufficient number 
of regiments of the line for the various increased duties, and the twelve 
new extra corps (six only officered, when you have captains of 
twenty-two and twenty-four years in the army,) will yet be insufli- 
cient to keep the corps somewhat together, and establish the new 
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system of field movements laid down for the army, and recover its 
late rescinded discipline and confidence. In time of peace, keep up 
your troops as in time of war, then take the advantage of re-esta- 
blishing regimental and brigade systems, and a sinall code of regula- 
tions, burning your Green, Corroe, and Henley, and all other stand- 
ing orders, which cry out shame in their present extended form, and 
are a cart-load for any staff when marching in the field. 

Local corps are the entire ruin of the Bengal regular army, and 
until these are re-formed as regiments of the line, properly officered, 
and moved as other regiments from the garden of recruiting, no im- 
provement can be anticipated, draining the European officers as you 
now do from the line to fill these; and, in like manner, as local corps 
are kept at the expense of the officers at large in the loss of pro- 
motion, consequently, competency to retire from the service, con- 
tentment will never exist in the feelings of your European officers. 
So truly are these the patronage of the Gevernor-General, that it 
is not surprising to find commanding officers (very generally) follow 
the example of this high authority, and aim in keeping the promo- 
tions of havildars and naicks in their exclusive gift, rendering the 
rules of the service and captains of companies little better than 
ciphers in the eyes of the men; so that the authority they should pos- 
sess is nugatory. More attention should be paid in granting the 
indulgence of furlough to the sepoys—it keeps up the chain of con- 
nexion with the villagers, and most of the local and provincial 
corps are stationed in and about the neighbourhood of their homes, 
having constant communication with their families; whereas, in the 
line, it falls to the lot of an individual in about eight or nine years, 
and then the expedition with which he must travel to be at home two 
or three months out of five or six of leave, frequently sends him to 
hospital on his return to the corps, and perhaps costs him his life from 
over fatigue and badness of the season in which he is doomed to 
journey. The local and provincial corps are always in the cheapest 
part of the country, and you expose the regulars to the most expen- 
sive of the provinces. Regiments should be always of sufficient 
strength to allow the indulgence of furlough from February to Sep- 
tember of each year; it is now the third year since this favour of 
Government has ceased in consequence of the war, and it is likely to 
continue three years more with the present weak divisions employed 
in the enemy's country. 

Are you aware that commanding officers refuse men their discharge 
after the expiration of enlisting engagement in the time of peace? An 
average exists of sixty men in each corps wishing to leave the service, 
and this is denied them year after year; some consequently desert, 
and you punish them if retaken on this crime. Is this the law of con- 
sistency? Is it a pledge of faith in the day of trial when you look 
for the conduct of the sepoys? Granting men discharges when soli- 
cited, in proper season, in cantonment, lessens the applications, and 
you would have hardly occasion for that thoughtless desertion order 
issued some time ago. You should have known the contempt in which 
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the sepoys and Natives hold your police; and in Oude, your grand 
recruiting depét, you dare not enforce the order, from a fear of creat- 
ing open rebellion throughout your dominions. It has, however, 
served to make desertion dreaded, which was before quite unheeded ! 
Are you aware the Bengal sepoy is worse paid than the Madras and 
Bombay, and that the Bengal sepoy must have an increase of allow- 
ance after a certain term of service, or some like method, before your 
ranks in the army will be refilled by respectable sons of zemindars? As 
I have before observed, the service has been on the decline for years. 
The Madras and Bombay armies have of late been well looked after— 
their wants respected ; the Bengal army has been neglected, the minds 
of your European officers dissatisfied by the continual increase of local 
regiments on the Bengal side, blasting their present and future pros- 
spects of rising to command till thirty-five or forty years’ residence 
in the country ; disgust has taken possession of their minds, and the 
esprit de corps has ceased to exist. 

The Madras army, which recruits many men in the Bengal pro- 
vinces, now have their ranks supplied from the very country where the 
Bengal army cannot procure men; this is the strongest proof of what I 
have before asserted, if such indeed were wanting. Endeavour then 
to make the employ worthy of consideration to the men you enlist 
for the protection of the colours of a corps. You must expect the 
retention of India will yearly become more difficult, and the next ten 
years will not pass so quietly as those gone by,—so on till dominion 
ceases ! 

It is much to be doubted how your enlisting men for general ser- 
vice will answer on the day of trial—the hour of embarkation; the 
old method is the best perhaps, followed by Lord Hastings for Cey- 
Jon volunteers. The system of the present day does not appear to fulfil 
the expectations ; and ‘‘ hanging in chains, and irons on the roads” 
has been given up with better judgment than that which instituted 
the punishment. Hereafter, you had better have recourse to a six- 
pounder at the moment, than disgust the army by proceedings which 
caused a general flight from the standard, when death would have 
been thought nothing of. 

The muskets served*out to the Native regiments are inferior to 
those supplied to his Majesty’s troops at home; so are the accoutre- 
ments; and the pouches in use are of the worst description, arising 
from the wooden blocks ; the coat of a sepoy has been a little im- 
proved by Sir Edward Paget, and the trousers, it is hoped, will fall 
under the eye of the new Commander-in-Chief ; they are generally 
infamously cut, and, on the first wetting, the trousers become regular 
tight pantaloons. Great-coats should be supplied to the Indian 
army, European, and Native, by the state; then the blanket used 
by the latter in the cold season might be cast aside, and sentries 
thus would be more alert on their post, and have the advantage of 
hearing quickly, which the blanket rolled around their head and ears 
now prevent. 


Aw OrFIcer ON FuRLOUGH. 


























STATE OF FEELING IN THE BOMBAY ARMY, 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Str,—Numerous and well-founded are the complaints from every 
quarter of the great want of troops. At most stations of the Bombay 
army, one regiment is obliged to perform the duties of two or three, to 
the total destruction of all discipline, and disgust of the men, who are 
driven to desert in alarming numbers, from the total want of all con- 
sideration for their feelings or comforts. So short-sighted are our 
present rulers, that they do not see, or if they see, they do not heed, 
the fearful results likely to arise from the present mode of treating the 
Native troops. Formerly, the duty, though sufficiently hard, was 
nothing to the intolerable fatigue and mortification to which the sepoys 
are at present subjected ; recruits were then to be found in abundance; 
to recruit within our own territories is now impossible; scarcely a 
decent man will enlist; the Government know it; and [ venture to 
predict, that unless an immediate reform takes place, in a very few 
years we shall be without a Native army. ‘There is no want of men; 
on the contrary, there are plenty; but the Native population have 
taken a general dislike to the service, which is daily spreading wider, 
owing to the accounts given by deserters of the hardships the men 
endure, and the disgusting duties they are called on to perform, At 
this, our principal station, three Native regiments are requisite to do 
the ordinary duty, without harassing the men—we have only got one! 
There is a battalion, it is true, but being lately embodied, and undis- 
ciplined, they cannot be brought on duty. The war with the Colapore 
Rajah has taken away the rest, and the European troops are only put 
on regimental duty. All this cannot be helped—Europeans ought not 
to mount guard in the heat of an Indian sun, and the public service 
must be performed ; that which I do complain of is this, that not 
a civilian can stir, east, west, north or south, without a requisition 
being made for some unfortunate sepoy to inflate his pride and vanity, 
which, God knows, in many of them, does not require such incite- 
ments, Will it be believed, that with only 800 men to do the duties 
of 3000, two parties, EACH consisting of a Native officer, two havil- 
dars, and fifty rank and file, were marched near fifty miles from 
Poona the other day, as an escort merely! 

The Government, indeed, ought not to be surprised at desertion 
and disaffection thinning the sepoy ranks, and feelings of dissatisfac- 
tion being entertained by the European officers. Yet, when abuses are 
occasionally brought to notice through the medium of your publication, 
out comes a thundering Government order, and we are threatened 
with deportation and dismissal if we even correspond with you! Yes, 
Sir, such are the terms and threats under which I now write to you! 
At the same time, as if in mockery, we are asked why we do not re- 
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present our grievances to the proper authorities? Such drivelling is 
really contemptible; it is like asking a starving man in the desert 
why he does not eat?—-we might as well talk to the winds as com- 
plain to the authorities. Whoever should have the temerity to do so, 
would instantly be set down for punishment. Why, if the writer of 
the article signed “* A Bombay Orricer,” in the 18th Number of 
the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ was known, although his letter is moderate, 
and he points at nothing but truths, he would instantly be deprived 
of his commission; and had he ventured to address Government in 
the same sensible style he did you, immediate banishment to the most 
unhealthy station in the army would have been the reward of his 
zeal. God help him if ever he is discovered—he is a marked man. 
If civilians cannot move without escorts, why not furnish them 
from the host of subadars,- locals, &c. &c., who swallow up such an 
enormous portion of the revenue, and are absolutely useless? Indeed, 
the only way I have ever seen these gentry employed, and that has 
been pretty often, was running before collectors’ palanquins, and 
mounting guard over their persons! By the by, I should beg pardon 
for saying they are useless,—they furnish patronage, and consequently 
are particularly useful. But why, I ask, should civilians, moving 
about within the British territories for their own pleasure, have any 
escort at all? It is what a soldier never requires, let his rank be what 
it will, and indeed he would not get it if he did. ‘The sepoys have a 
particular aversion to these duties, I passed an escort of the descrip- 
tion alluded to some time since, and many of the men came after me 
several miles, to the bungalow at which I put up, complaining that 
they had to mount sentry over cooks and mussauls, and that orders were 
given to them by servants and chobdars, which they were obliged to 
obey to avoid punishment. ‘These men appeared keenly to feel the 
indignity they suffered, but I could give them nocomfort. To bring 
this to the notice of Government here, would be worse than useless ; 
it would infallibly ruin my prospects in the service; the Editors of the 
newspapers dare not publish this or any other statement pointing out 
the misconduct of those in power; my only hopes, therefore, are, that 
you will give it insertion in your unfettered publication, when | know 
it will reach the eye of authority here, and may perhaps induce some 
public-spirited individual at the India House to interest himself in 
causing an inquiry to be made into the manifold abuses of the Indian 
army. 
AnoTHer Bombay Orricer. 
In the Deccan, Dec. 1825. 
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INJUSTICE OF GIVING OFF-RECKONINGS TO LOCAL AND 
PROVINCIAL OFFICERS IN INDIA, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—In a marginal note in your ‘Oriental Herald’ of March 
1826, page 501, I was surprised to see the conduct of Lord Amherst 
lauded for not having carried into effect the orders of the Honourable 
Court of Directors respecting local and provincial officers receiving 
off-reckonings. Sure I am that officers under the rank of a colonel 
of a regiment, receiving off-reckonings, is a severe hardship on the 
colonels themselves, while there are, at least, 100 colonels of regi- 
ments at this moment in receipt only of their bare pay of 25s. per 
day, the greater part of whom will not, for these ten years to come, 
be in receipt of their off-reckonings, although having served, many of 
them, for thirty years. It must be painful to them to see so much 
younger men in receipt of large allowances, of a name and nature 
never intended to be given but to the highest rank. ‘Those local and 
provincial officers are, almost without an exception, the pets and 
protéges of persons high in office, whose delight is to free those 
favourites from all military authority whatever. The condition of 
those kind of officers is made so perfectly agreeable, that when by 
any chance these darlings come intv a camp composed of troops of 
the line, and any attempt is made to make them perform the duty of the 
regular troops, they have recourse to private representations to their 
civil chiefs to interfere on their behalf. Indeed, it is perfectly well 
known that a civil officer has so far interfered, as to tell a military 
officer of high rank, that he had better leave Captain or Lieutenant 
so and so alone; and when it has been found impracticable to give 
these local officers the indulging exemptions required, they have been 
withdrawn altogether from the scene of service. These local corps 
are, in short, useless except in name; they are destructive of the 
discipline of the regular troops, who, instead of being kept together in 
camps or garrisons, are positively sacrificed, so far as it regards dis- 
cipline, to the accommodation of local battalions. While regiments 
of grenadiers and regiments of the line have been broken up and 
detached, into five and six men at a time, as bullock-parties, escorts, 
&c., merely to keep 2000 or 3000 local troops as a body-guard to a 
civil commissioner, the writer of this has seen a far-famed regiment 
of grenadiers, originally 1000 strong, which, on being mustered for 
inspection, did not consist of more than a few officers, the band, and 
some fifty or sixty privates. No military officer of the highest rank 
can prevent this; while the requisition of a civil officer has a power 
equal to steam, the slighted representation from such a personage is 
equal to a machine of sixty-horse power. The practice of local and 
provincial officers receiving off-reckonings, is an injustice erying 
aloud for redress, Is not a captain, relieved from his own regimental 
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duties, placed in command of a local battalion? Is he not paid 
sufficiently, in a monthly allowance of not less than 800 rupees a 
month? And after this, ought off-reckonings to be also added? It 
is impossible that the Honourable Court of Directors can longer permit 
such a job of jobs to continue. The pay of an officer is doubled by 
sending him to command a local battalion. His duty in that com- 
mand is lessened to such a degree, that it cannot deserve the name of 
military duty ; yet his purse, already full to overflowing, must be 
crammed with off-reckonings! I have known the effects of a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, on his decease, not sufficient to pay his debts, caused 
chiefly by active field-duties and liberal behaviour to his brother offi- 
cers ; while in garrison, a local officer, a captain, nursed in cham- 
paigne and easy duty, has died of surfeit worth from 40,000 to 
60,000 rupees. It is this which is going far to extinguish the mili- 
tary spirit in India; and let the Honourable Directors, if they regard 
the true welfare of their army and the safety of their empire, look to 
it before it is too late.—I am, Sir, yours, 


A FrienpD oF MANY YEARS’ STANDING, 





COMPARISON OF DR. FRANKLIN’S AND DR, GILCHRIST’S 
UNIVERSAL CHARACTERS, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, 11, Clarges-street, 14th March, 1826. 

Your former ready insertion of my communications on Ori- 
ental ortheepigraphy and a universal character, applicable to English 
also as a catholic tongue, induces me again to occupy, with your 
leave, a certain portion of your valuable miscellany. 

In this manner, let me indulge the fond hope that my scheme, con- 
trasted with the celebrated Franklin’s, will soon be either censured or 
praised by some of the Oriental Herald’s intelligent readers, lest their 
hints and emendations might come too late, as I am on the eve of 
adopting the projected universal system, as the ne plus ultra in this 
department of all my works, after having bestowed the most serious 
deliberation on so important a branch of them for many years of a life 
almost completely engrossed by such practical pursuits. 

Though my real signature be affixed to this address, it is not in- 
cumbent on those gentlemen who may wish to contravert any opinions 
of mine to follow my example in this respect, so long as their senti- 
ments are couched in terms and language proper for them to use, or me 
to receive from anonymous opponents. 

I remain, Sir, your very obedient Servant, 
Joun Bortruwick Gitcurist. 
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CAUSES OF THE PRESENT INSURRECTION IN JAVA. 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Srr,—I am happy to find that communications from Java are 
making their way into your widely-circulating publication. It is to 
be regretted that they are not more numerous, especially at a time 
when the Natives of that island, so mild and tractable under the 
British administration, are now in open insurrection against their 
present rulers. Among the various extracts of letters which have 
appeared in the daily papers regarding this insurrection, none have as 
yet taken any notice of, nor hinted at, any probable cause for it ; and 
as numerous conjectures will be formed by the public, and no doubt 
some of them very erroneous, I consider it as fulfilling one of the 
general objects of your publication, by forwarding you the accom- 
panying letter on that subject, from a friend in Batavia, who, from 
his general acquaintance with the island, and the character of its 
Natives, as well as with the measures pursued by the Dutch Govern- 
ment, and being himself an impartial observer of what has been and 
is still going on, is well qualified to give his opinion on this subject ; 
especially as his only motive for so doing is a desire to be beneficial, 
and to encourage others to follow his example. I trust therefore that 
you will be able to lay his letter before the public in an early Number 
of your ‘ Oriental Herald,’ and oblige 


Yours, &c. D. 
Furnival’s Inn, Holborn, 
12th April 1826. 
LETTER. 
Drar D——, Batavia, 10th November 1825. 


Although I have nothing at present to communicate to you 
regarding mercantile affairs, which are at this moment at a very low ebb 
here, yet, as under existing circumstances, I am sure you will be anxious 
to hear of us by every opportunity, I cannot let this one pass without giving 
you a few lines on some subject or other; and the most prevailing one here 
at present, being the disturbances in the Native provinces, you will not 
wonder if a person like me, who am well acquainted with and so attached 
to this island, should be at some pains to discuss a little in his own mind, 
and communicate with one whom he knows not to be a stranger to these 
spots, his ideas on the nature and probable causes of the present insurrec- 
tion; and, ‘if you, my friend, think, by laying before the public in some 
respectable periodical publication what I say on this subject, it might be the 
means of encouraging others, who may be better judges, and men more 
qualified to do justice to such a subject, to come forward and disclose what 
they know about the business, so as to throw some light upon affairs which 
many would wish for ever buried in darkness; you may do so, and if it 
succeeds I shall consider that I have rendered some little service to a good 
cause by my endeavours. 

When we compare the liberal spirit with which the Dutch Commissioners 
set out in the year 1816, with the short-sighted measures of the present rulers, 
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the flourishing administration under a former liberal system, with the suc- 
ceeding misfortunes under an illiberal one ; the first proclamations they 
issued, worded in the most elegant flowers of oratory, in which they pro- 
mised that the Dutch, the Natives, and even foreigners settling among them, 
should be allowed to “ gather roses in the fine Netherlands garden of Java,” 
with their proclamations issued and measures adopted in later years, where, 
by the by, no roses, but only thorns, were to be found; then we must cer- 
tainly be inclined to ascribe the altered state of affairs to the altered prin- 
ciples of government. 

When the Native provinces were administered by a Resident, who had 
the welfare of the colony at heart, and took delight in encouraging cultiva- 
tion and commerce, we witnessed them rise to the zenith of prosperity. 
The little town of Djocjocarta increased in houses and buildings to nearly 
double its former size. As long as this system of liberality lasted, the 
Native provinces flourished, Government became enriched, confidence was 
firmly established between the European and Native population; and every 
individual exerted his utmost endeavours to benefit the colony, by bringing 
into cultivation immense tracts of territory which had hitherto lain waste 
and unproductive. 

From a number of respectable gentlemen whom the proclamations of the 
Commissioners had induced to settle on the island, and who established 
themselves, with the knowledge of Government, as planters in the Native 
provinces, the Goverment received a moral and physical force which it had 
never before possessed. Every individual was a support to it, as was 
sufficiently proved by the gallant conduct of two of them, Messrs. Boulet 
and Stavers, who volunteered their services, and assisted Colonel Nahuys 
in subduing a late disturbance in the districts of Djocjocarta and the 
Kadore. In like manner also, when the cholera morbus was ravaging the 
country, carrying off many hundreds daily, and, among them the Dutch 
surgeon of the garrison of Djocjocarta, did Mr. Thomson, (also a planter,) 
formerly a surgeon in the Bengal army, come voluntarily forward to perform 
the dangerous medical duties of the hospital at that station, and by his 
generous conduct saved the lives of many of their European soldiers. 

At this juncture, when this individual was defying the dangers of the 
cholera morbus, several of the Government servants, members of the court 
of justice at Samarang, and other civilians, deserted their stations, and fled 
into the interior to escape the danger. What will you think now when 
I tell you, that those very servants of Government, becoming jealous of the 
prosperous and independent state of these individuals, and of the planters 
in general, were the very persons who induced the Government to take from 
them, by an er post facto law, the lands they had brought from barrenness 
into cultivation, and to deprive the Javanese of aright of disposal over those 
lands which they had possessed from time immemorial ! 

The consequences of such a subversion of property have now been evi- 
dently manifested, in different degrees, and have come at last to what has 
appeared to myself and some others for some time to have been approach- 
ing, viz. insurrection and its effects. 

It is to be expected that the authorities here will do their utmost to make 
the people in Europe believe that these disturbances have originated in 
other causes; but the good King of the Netherlands, and his Ministers, will 
do well to take some notice of the public opinion regarding Java, and exa- 
mine into the many facts that prove the bad policy of the Batavian Govern- 
ment. Is it not publicly known, that both the Native courts of Java were 
very much displeased with the measures of Government? Was there ever 
a Resident more esteemed and beloved, both by the Europeans and Natives, 
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than Colonel Nahuys, the warm advocate of a liberal system? His tri- 
umphal reception at these courts, when he paid them a farewell visit before 
leaving this island, says more in favour of his administration, and of the 
good nature and gratitude of the people, than the most eloquent language 
can do. And what will the Government at home say, when they know 
that Colonel Nahuys foretold and warned the Resident of Djocjocarta of 
these disturbances, in a letter which many individuals here have seen? 

There would be no end to this letter were I to enumerate to you all the 
faults and blunders of the Java Government, but this I leave to better in- 
formed men, who, as I said in a former part of this letter, I hope will be 
encouraged by my endeavours to come forward with their information. 

Samarang, and I may say the whole island, has been in the most immi- 
nent danger, for had the rebels followed up their advantage, and penetrated 
into the town of Samarang, and then the fatal news of that calamity and 
their success been spread all over the island, many more Javanese chiefs, 
now only held back by fear, would have joined the standard of rebellion 
against the Europeans, and there would have been no remedy for the evil. 
Twenty individuals volunteered their services with the Dutch troops: 
twelve of these fell; and, of the twelve, seven were Englishmen. 

General De Kock is now in sufficient force, and if any good is to be done, 
it will be by his firmness and superior judgment. His justice, moderation, 
and liberal principles, are well known to us all, and our last hopes are 
in him, 

Yours, &c. X 


P.S.—You shall hear from me by every good opportunity, 





L. 





SONNET 


To the Nymph sculptured by Mr. Westmacott for the Gallery of 
SirVohn Leicester. 


Bexoxvrne all thy beauty, Nymph divine ! 

I seemed to breathe upon the Attic strand, 
Where fair, like thee, beneath a Phidias’ hand, 
Sprang up the elder sisters of thy line : 

So did their clustering ringlets intertwine 

To shade their pensive brows of living snow, 
Seeming at Zephyr’s breath to come and go, 
Like those intorted snaky locks of thine! 

In vain, sweet Nymph, Art’s peopled halls I viewed, 
Where dwell the children of the sculptor’s brain, 
Tn search of beauty, ever fondly wooed, 

Which, almost found and won, escapes again; 
Till by thy snowy feet at length I stood 

Like some old Pagan rapt in Venus’ fane, 


Bron. 
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STRUTI'S SYLVA BRITANNICA.! 


Tue design of this work is, we believe, original and unique; at all 
events the execution is exceedingly beautiful. The author, who ap- 
pears to have delighted in his task, has chosen his subjects with 
judgment, and represented them with great spirit and fidelity to na- 
ture. Many of the venerable old trees depicted in Mr, Strutt’s 
etchings, are among the most curious in the world, both for antiquity 
and size, and connected incidentally with various celebrated events 
in English history. For example, we learn that the Shelton oak, 
near Shrewsbury, was the tree from which Owen Glendower recon- 
noitered the King’s forces assembled against that famous chieftain and 
Harry Percy, then in open insurrection. That trom another oak, in the 
park once belonging to Lord Hunsdon at Huntingfield, in Suffolk, 
Queen Elizabeth is reported to have shot a fine buck with her own 
hand. Of another tree of the same species, it is related, that it was 
planted, in commemoration of the event, on the very day on which 
Sir Philip Sidney was born. ‘The hero and the poet has passed 
away; but the acorn deposited in the ground at his birth is still 
green and flourishing, and bids fair to continue developing its vege- 
tative energies for many centuries tocome. Beneath the great elm at 
Chipstead, in Kent, tradition relates that an annual fair was held as 
far back as the time of Henry V. And the yew at Ankerwyke, near 
Runnymede, witnessed the signing of Magna Charta ; and was after- 
wards famous for sheltering beneath its funereal branches the adul- 
terous loves of Henry VIII. and Ann Boleyn. The ‘Totworth ches- 
nut tree, which, in 1766, measured fifty feet in circumference at five 
feet from the ground, was in its prime in the reign of Stephen, and 
must have been planted in the time of Egbert, or about the year 800. 
The cedar tree, also, of Enfield, is an object of curiosity; it was 
brought, a plant, from Mount Lebanon, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and planted by Doctor Uvedale. It was mea- 
suted in 1821, and found to be sixty-four feet in height, seventeen 
feet in circumference, and to contain 548 cubic feet of timber. 

The largest tree in England seems to be the oak on the estate of 
Lady Stourton in Yorkshire, which, in 1776, was nearly 85 feet in 
height, forty-eight feet in circumference at a yard from the surface, 
and not less than seventy-eight feet in circumference, when mea- 
sured close to the ground. but this is nothing compared with the 
circumference of the great chesnut tree on Mount Etna, in Sicily, 
which measures within the hollow of the trunk about two hundred 
and four feet. The Salcey-Forest oak, supposed to be upwards of 
fifteen hundred years old, measures forty-six feet ten inches in cir- 
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cumference ; but it is now little more than a hollow trunk, mouldering 
fast to dust. 

Few trees in the world spread more widely than the lime or linden. 
Evelyn mentions an enormous one at Neustadt, in the duchy of 
Wirtemberg, the ambitus of whose boughs was nearly four hundred 
and three feet ; one hundred and forty-five in diameter from south to 
north, and one hundred and nineteen from east to west; while the 
circumference of the trunk was no more than twenty-seven feet four 
fingers. Even this, however, is trifling compared to the vast extent to 
which the Banyan, or Ficus Indica, spreads its branches. One of 
these trees, near Manjee, west of Patna, gave a shadow at noon of 
eleven hundred and sixteen feet in circumference, and three hundred 
and sixty-three, or seventy-three, feet in diameter: the circum- 
ference of its stems, about fifty or sixty in number, was nine hundred 
and twenty-one feet. Milton reckoned the Banyan among the orna- 
ments of Paradise, and fancied that Adam and Eve made their first 
girdles from its leaves : 


Soon they chose 
The fig-tree, not the kind for fruit renowned, 
But such as at this day to Indians known, 
In Malabar or Deccan spreads her arms, 
Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bending twigs take root, and daughters grow, 
About the mother tree, a pillar’d shade, 
High over-arched, and echoing walks between: 
There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loop-holes cut through thickest shade. 


It would be well worth the while of some of our countrymen in the 
sultry East, where large trees, from their grateful shade, have acquired 
a sort of religious veneration, to adopt Mr. Strutt’s idea, and give the 
world ‘ Portraits’ of the singularly magnificent trees of that country. 
We remember to have seen in Tavernier a coarse print of the Banyan 
at Bander Abassi, on the Persian Gulf; and in spite of the unskilful- 
ness of the drawing, obtained from thence a better notion of the tree, 
than from Milton’s description, beautiful and graphic as it is. We 
have never seen more beautiful delineations of trees than Mr. Strutt’s, 
and, therefore, we think his work might serve as a model for any one 
who should desire to bring home from the East its Banyans and lofty 
cypresses. How beautiful would the Columna Crypress of Norfolk 
Island, two hundred and twenty feet in height, with eighty feet of 
trunk clear of boughs, appear in such etchings as Mr. Strutt’s ! 

But one peculiar charm of the etchings before us, arises from the 
associations they call up in the mind. Almost all the antient man- 
sions and villages in England, where noble or wealthy families reside, 
have trees in their neighbourhood remarkable for their size or ap- 
pearance, or antiquity, and hallowed in the imagination of the vil- 
lagers by some superstitious legend or tradition. It was beneath the 
shelter of one of these distinguished trees that Falstaff and the 
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‘ Merry Wives’ of Windsor made their last assignation; and, on the 
first mention of it, Shakspeare thus puts the local tradition into the 
mouth of Mistress Page :-— 


Mrs. Page. There is an old tale goes, that Herne the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper in our Windsor forest, 
Doth all the winter-time, at still of midnight, 
Walk round about an oak, with ragged horns, 
And there he blasts the trees, and takes the cattle, 
And makes milch-kine yield blood, and shakes a chain 
In a most hideous and dreadful manner. 
You ’ve heard of such a spirit, and well know 
The superstitious idle-headed Eld 
Received, and did deliver to our age, 
This tale of Herne the hunter for a truth. 
Page. Why, yet there want not many that do fear 
In deep of night to walk by this Herne’s oak. 


To as many of our readers, both in India and in England, as love 
the features of our most splendid scenery, we can safely undertake 
to recommend the ‘ Sylva Britannica,’ as a work which cannot fail to 
yield them very exquisite and lasting gratification. 





MEDICAL SERVICE AT MADRAS, 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—Although I doubt whether the insertion of a letter from 
Secunderabad, on the subject of the medical profession in India, is 
more likely to be useful than the memorial to which it alludes, yet it 
is but justice to the profession to make known the state of things, so 
openly, that ignorance of it cannot be pleaded. 

By the regulation lately issued, as to the Civil Fund at Bengal, it 
is, I think, tacitly admitted, that the Court think it reasonable that 
their servants should retire, or, at least, be allowed to do so, after 
twenty-two years’ service ; that is, those who have entered it as early 
as the age of sixteen : the civil service very properly enables, in its 
common course, its servants to accumulate a respectable property ; 
and such a per-centage can be spared as to afford retiring annuities 
of one thousand pounds each, so that, at the age of forty, a civil ser- 
vant may retire on a comfortable independence; and if not the im- 
mediate possession, yet the prospect (in rotation) of a life-annuity 
ef 10002. 

The clerical profession have deservedly been considered, both in 
the immediate allowance granted on entering the service, of 180 
pagodas per mensem, and in the privilege of retiring at the expira- 
tion of fifteen years’ actual service; 7. e. eighteen years, including 
the furlough on the pay of a major. 

The military officer rises from small allowances, but is fully com- 
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pensated in the ultimate result by the advantages of the off-reckonings, 
and the pay of the rank at which he retires, after twenty-five years, 
including three years’ furlough ; and being entitled to retire the day 
after he has received any rank, if he have served his time of twenty- 
two years’ actual residence. It is to be kept in recollection, that 
this officer also enters the service at the age of sixteen, giving him a 
fair chance of retirement at a period of life at which there may be 
some recompense for a long absence from home and relatives. 

The medical officer requires, certainly, not a less respectable 
general education than any of the other branches. He is employed 
expensively in the pursuit of a proper knowledge of his profession, 
without any income, during, at least, six years that the civil and mili- 
tary officer are in receipt, the one of what leads to independence, the 
other of actual maintenance, while he is establishing claims to 
retirement. 

The education and expenses of the well-qualified medical officer 
are not inferior to that of the chaplain. 

On what, then, is founded the difference of remuneration for ser- 
vices ’—certainly not in the smaller share of mental anxiety, personal 
exertion, or general utility of the medical officer. In peace or war, 
his duties are constant, and highly responsible. It is not to be 
believed that, in viewing a general question, we shall be told that 
there area few,and very few, rather lucrative situations, or that four 
or five of the profession out of two hundred obtain, by very severe 
duties, some addition to their income at the Presidency by private 
practice. The routine of eight out of ten of the profession is as 
follows: To serve as assistant-surgeon for fourteen years, having 
fifty-seven pagodas monthly, and five pagodas allowance for every 
hundred men under his care, for the purchase of country medicine, 
Having served fourteen years, if promoted, he becomes entitled to 
captain’s pay, which is ninety-seven pagodas per mensem; if he has 
health to serve the remaining three years, making seventeen, he may 
take his furlough, and retire on 185/. yearly. What chance there is 
that, on fifty-seven pagodas monthly for fourteen years, and ninety~ 
seven for three years, he should be able to retire, may be left to any 
person to consider; but if, as is almost uniformly the case, he has 
very little, or, if married, has nothing, and it be necessary to remain, 
he may fall into the charge of one of the few garrisons ; but he will 
not attain the next nominal grade, until he has served twenty-five 
years! and he is then to serve two years to entitle him to retire ; 
while the major may retire the day after he attains the rank, and the 
chaplain at the expiration of fifteen years, on the very same amount, 
To carry the consideration farther: every senior member of the 
Medical Board, from the venerable and lamented Doctor Anderson, 
to the one now at the head of the Madras department, instead of 
being entitled to the retiring pension of 500/. yearly, had they entered 
the military service, would have saved their early expenses, and have 
been entitled to the off-reckonings and the retiring pay, as well as 
rank of general officers. It is clear to me that so just a cause is 
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neglected, solely from the want of that immediate intercourse with 
the Directors that should ensure it being fairly considered. It is 
only to say: ‘ Are well-educated men, who are in every way more 
exposed to the effects of climate and disease, to receive a less 
compensation for their valuable services, than any other of the 
Company’s servants?” If the subject remain unredressed, the ser- 
vice will be supplied, no doubt, but not with such men as ought to be 
intrusted, where much, very much indeed, must be left to individual 
merit and ability ; where there is not the advantage of frequent con- 
sultation and where there are not, as in England, the means of 
acquiring much additional knowledge. Let, then, the advantages be 
such as to induce well-grounded men to go to India, with the hope of 
returning, in a reasonable time, with reasonable independence. I 
think the higher authorities in India would join me in saying, that at 
no period could the Court more justly show its appreciation of the 
conduct of the profession than the present, because at no period have 
medical men suffered such unceasing mental anxiety, and unceasing 
personal exertion, as during the prevalence of the epidemic scourge, 
which has devastated many parts of the Company's territories. 
“ Quosque misemina ipse vide.” 
Mepicus, 

P.S, The junior Member of the Madras Medical Board has been 
thirty-three years in the service, and must serve another year to 
entitle him to his pension of 500/. per annum, 
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On the bright mountain-top to sit and hold 
Communion with the deities of air, 

And paint each scene, majestic, wild or fair, 
That through the eye doth o’er the soul unfold,— 
Heaven's azure robe emblazoned o’er with gold, 
Gleaming o’er all—like hope o’er mortal care, 
And brooding sorrow that begets despair ; 

To woo high thought like him, the sage of old, 
The wise Ionian, and to make the heart 

The abode of those divinities that have 

Their dwelling in the spirit—o’er the grave 
Breathing their oracles ; this is the part, 

The better part for him who cannot bear 
Earth’s heartless pride and gaudy tinsel glare. 
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STATE OF THE BENGAL ARMY, AND PREPARATIONS FOR THE 
SIEGE OF BHURTPORE. 


We have received a valuable communication from an intelligent 
and accurate individual, of which it was originally our intention to 
give the substance among the other heads of general news received 
from India; but subsequent consideration induces us to place it in 
this separate article, and to give it in the writer’s own language, which 
could not be altered without injury to the clearness of the narrative 
and force of the reasoning. He says: 

We had but lately a glimpse of a peace on our Eastern frontier ; 
but the effects of the good policy of this Government, in forbidding 
Sir David Ochterlony to inflict immediate chastisement on the 
Bhurtporeans, are now sufficiently apparent, in the caution with 
which the Burmese hold off until they know what is the result of our 
operations to the north-west. This, at first sight, may appear 
strange, considering the distance of the two points alluded to, and the 
improbability of a direct communication ; but it seems the Burmese 
religionists are in the habit of performing stated pilgrimages to certain 
holy places in Bengal, and their pilgrimages, it is supposed, have not 
been less frequent since the aspect of affairs in Upper Hindoostan 
showed a prospect of war. There are various Brahminical colleges, 
situated, some on the great rivers, others in the more direct routes to 
the upper provinces ; and by means of them, it has, I am told, been 
discovered, that messengers pass with a rapidity that seems quite 
incredible, when we do not stop to consider that a direct intercourse 
for some specific purpose may be effected much easier between two 
distant points, than when the line of communication is obliged, as 
with our ports, to accommodate itself to the winding course of the 
principal stations situated in the thickly inhabited parts of the 
country. We are occasionally very much surprised at the quiet 
transmission of particular facts, such as the death of some well-known 
individual, &c.; but I do not know that the cause has ever been 
inquired into. Be that as it may, however, it seems certain that a 
communication of the kind referred to is now known to have been for 
some time on foot; and rumours are in circulation, that more than 
one correspondence has been intercepted. 

What the Burmese intend to do, further than delay, as much as 
they can, Sir A. Campbell’s advance, it is not easy to guess; as, 
however, they must, ere this, be pretty well aware of their inability 
to cope with us in the field, it is to be expected, from their general 
shrewdness, that they will adopt the only effectual plan of operations 
which Asiatics can ever carry on against us with success. Could 
the natives of this country but be sensible of this truth, where would 
be our empire? And how unconscious were Raymond and Perron 
that, in persuading the country Powers to forsake their own mode of 
warfare, to adopt ours, they were rendering us the greatest possible 
service ! 
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The hope of being able to penetrate through the mountains from 
Arracan, is, we are told, given up; and the province itself is virtually 
abandoned, our troops being mostly removed to Ramree and Chedu- 
bah, if not withdrawn altogether. The sickness has been the most 
appalling thing ever witnessed: out of near twelve thousand men, 
Europeans and Natives, the effective strength of the army was at 
one time reduced below fifteen hundred, What will the inquirers into 
the Walcheren expedition say to this? Or does it require something 
nearer London to bring such sufferings home to the business and 
bosoms of our countrymen ? 

At Agra, a fine army is collected: it will amount to nearly thirty 
thousand men, with a hundred and fifty pieces of artillery. This 
sounds high ; but we have seen larger armies advance with just the 
same confidence of success, and just the same contempt for their 
enemy. I hope the parallel may not be pursued further. There are 
some circumstances, however, not altogether to be overlooked in this 
army: it must not be forgotten that the sepoys are not what they 
used to be; Ido not merely allude to their appearance and physical 
strength, but more deeply to the terms on which they now stand with 
their officers. A great deal of very injudicious discussion has lately 
taken place concerning the value of the sepoy as a soldier, when com- 
pared tothe European ; and the advocates of either side of the question 
have pushed matters to that extreme, that if the one be right, the 
sepoys will not long endure our control; and if the other be correct, 
they are totally unworthy of the trouble and expense which they oc- 
casion. For my own part, I have a very contemptible idea of the 
stuff that soldiers are made of; nor can I forget that the best armies 
in the world have been composed of men whose chief recommendation 
was the most servile obedience to the will of their superiors ; that the 
Roman' soldier was treated like a dog; and the battles of the great 
Frederick won by men whose courage was kept up to the sticking- 
place by the kicks and canes of drummers and drill-serjeants. Good 
troops may, therefore, be made out of any materials wearing the 
human form. Let our sepoys be as bad as may be, they will be 
as good food for powder, or fill a pit, as well as their betters. It is the 
duty of the general to discriminate between the qualifications in- 
herent in the different descriptions of troops at his disposal; and 
amid the various duties which are to be performed in an army, there 
must always be appropriate employment for all arms, however distinct 
and separate in their general appearance, or even character. It is 
for the chief to amalgamate the whole apparently confused unequal 
mass ; to see that no part lacks consideration ; that the subminister- 
ing hand of discipline pervades the whole; and that a due degree of 
emulation be everywhere excited. But I am wandering from my 
subject. 

I was going to tell you why the sepoys of these degenerate 
days were not what Lord Lake left them: their wants are systemati- 
cally neglected, or if attended to, it is only, as it were, by fear or by 
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caprice ; their discipline is coldly enforced, and not by men who are 
content to journey on with them hand to hand in the road to fame, 
but by task-masters, who affect to pity whilst they chide, and who 
do not conceal their intention to change this occupation for a better 
as soon as any excuse for absence can be found. ‘‘ But how is this?” 
say you. ‘ The officers, at least, are of the same stuff as formerly, if 
the men are not.” No; this is not the case. I affirm it boldly, that 
throughout the sepoy service not one officer in ten will be found to 
take a pride in the performance of his military duties, to cultivate a 
good understanding with the men under his command, and, in a word, 
to be attached to the particular company or regiment in which he is 
placed. ‘‘ But why is this?” you ask. ‘“‘ What has operated the 
change?” Alas! it would take more time, and infinitely greater 
talent than I can command, to answer the question. But look at the 
manner in which the officers of this army have been harassed for these 
ten years past ; look at the way in which their originally inadequate 
numbers have been encroached upon, by the increased sickness and 
casualties incidental to the enlarged range of cowntry now occupied 
by our troops, as well as by the necessity for creating staff situations 
in proportion to the extended duties of the several departments. The 
number of officers actually present with their corps is so small, that, 
when compared with the rest, they form but an inconsiderable minority ; 
and the military are then divided into two classes, of which the least 
favoured, and on every account the most discontented, has to perform 
the whole duties appertaining to the training and interior discipline 
of every regiment in the service. Ner is this all: the wants of the 
mere regimental officer are so totally disregarded ; so little respect or 
consideration is shown for them as a body; and, as individuals, they 
are treated with such excessive haughtiness and contempt, whenever 
they come in contact with their more fortunate brethren, that all 
community of feeling is destroyed. The regimental. officer is looked 
upon as a sort of inferior being ; and such is their ill treatment, that it 
seems to have been the study of the authorities at home to confirm a 
persuasion already but too likely to obtrude itself upon the mind of 
every individual so situated ; for every order lately received from home 
has had for its apparent object to abridge his comforts in some way or 
other, even to an extent which Government here dare not carry into 
effect. 

All these circumstances taken together have rendered the offi- 
cers utterly indifferent to their men and to the service in general. 
The sepoys know this, and already return the feeling with interest ; 
they still indeed retain a partiality for some few individuals of long 
standing, but as the latter are fast disappearing from the scene, the 
time is near at hand when our Native soldiery will have no other hold 
upon the service than what their pay and prospect of idleness afford. 
The instant they have any thing serious to do, disaffection and deser- 
tion will make their appearance. The late mutiny of the 46th in 
Assam is an illustration of this. Colonel Richards was one of the 
few officers for whom the sepoys had any sort of regard, and as long 
as he remained with the corps they bore their fatigue and privations at 
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least in silence. But the same order which announced the season for 
active operations, told them that Colonel Richards was about to leave 
the regiment. What was the consequence? they refused to move. 
The Colonel did what he could: he selected the ringleaders; had 
them tried; and prepared to execute the sentence of death awarded 
to them ; but the whole corps stepped forward—‘ If you shoot these 
men, shoot us all,” was the cry; ‘ we are all equally culpable.” What 
was to be done? The Colonel could not in his heart blame the men 
for resenting the hard treatment which he himself, in common with 
them, had experienced, and which was the main cause of his quitting 
the service. The men were therefore respited; and orders have, we 
are told, been sent for commuting their punishment to transportation 
for life, and for disbanding the particular company to which they 
belonged. Now all this is very dreadful. Military men condemn 
the whole proceeding, and blood, nothing but blood, will satisfy them. 
But it may be asked, why had not that regiment been relieved ?—why, 
if it was determined to keep them in that unhealthy climate, why was 
the Colonel allowed to go away without his place being supplied, 
and the command prevented from devolving upon a young Captain ? 
Again, was the corps, or was it not, reported by the Colonel as unfit 
for active service? Could the men obey the orders issued to them ? 
If they could, severe as the measure might have been, the order and 
the sentence should have been enforced. If they could not, the whole 
blame should attach to the person who caused those orders to be 
issued. 

Such.then are the men whom Lord Combermere is about to lead 
to the walls of Bhurtpore, and such is the system upon which they 
are officered. Now, out of the eighteen regiments of infantry under 
his Lordship's command, two only are European, and one of these but 
500 strong. Now, undoubtedly, as Europeans have some good qua- 
lities in fighting, it may be asked, whether, if the first assault should be 
repulsed, the same Europeans are likely to succeed a second time? or, 
if not, whether the sepoys alone are to be depended upon? Bhurtpore is 
a strong place; it has some very great advantages. You will see a 
flippant account of the last siege in our ‘ Bengal Military Register.’ 
In that account, the attacking party is blamed first for being too pre- 
cipitate, and, in the next page, for the slowness of their proceedings. 
It seems to be admitted, that a spot for a battery was judiciously 
selected, but owing to an unfortunate mistake the battery was erected 
in a much less advantageous situation. The confidence which Lord 
Lake had in the gallantry of his troops, (and who shall say it was not 
fully warranted ?) unfortunately would not allow him to wait till the 
mistake was rectified, and hence all the disasters that occurred ; for 
once beaten off, the chances of success with so small an army, and 
such an inadequate park of artillery, decreased daily. Sutflicient jus- 
tice, however, has not been rendered either to the strength of the 
place or to the energy of the defence. The place is so large that it 
cannot be invested ; it presents so few points of attack, that an enfilade 
fire upon any part of the rampart is almost hopeless, and, if established, 
the height of the works is such as to render such fire very uncertain 
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in its effect. This height too will add greatly to the labour of the 
besieging army in constructing their approaches, for it gives the gar- 
rison a plunging fire upon them. Add to this, the ditch is large, and 
capable of being largely increased at any point, and the materials of 
which the walls are composed make the breach so heavy to mount, 
that the storming party will need every assistance that can be afforded 
to them. These you will admit are great advantages ; still, however, 
the experience we have had does not warrant our entertaining any 
very serious apprehension that the enemy will avail themselves of 
them. It requires great constancy of mind to persevere in a stout 
defence; and our fire will be more formidable than any thing of the 
kind the Natives have ever experienced. But, on the other hand, it 
must not be forgotten, that, in 1805, we gave them a great military 
lesson. The advantage of a good ditch, and the impossibility of its 
being passed, if the opposite rampart be not enfiladed, or rendered 
untenantable by the besiegers, become so apparent, that if a single 
soldier of that day be left alive, it is hardly possible but that that 
lesson will again be practised. If the plans which are handed about 
here are to be depended upon, the place may be attacked at three 
points; and by each of these, if properly conducted, it will require ten 
days of open trenches to storm the town, and it will take thirty pieces 
of heavy artillery. 1 have heard thirty is just the number to be em- 
ployed. We have besides nearly a hundred mortars and howitzers, 
but on these military men do not place much reliance in the attack of 
the town, on account of its immense size, and the impossibility of 
bombarding it with effect. Besides which, as the place cannot be 
invested, the populatioh, if much annoyed, may encamp outside of 
the walls altogether, and leave the garrison only exposed to our fire. 
But, after all, their speculation may be entirely out of place; by sur- 
prise, or by the effect of panic, the place may possibly fall as soon as 
we march against it, and thus add to the measure of that presumption 
which sooner or later will be our ruin. 





SONNET. 


Wuen I behold the outward forms of things, 
This lovely world and all that it contains, 

I cannot think that ought but goodness reigns, 
Howe’er men err in wild imaginings ; 

For from our sorrow higher pleasure springs, 
And richer joy from transitory pains— 

The harp gives out its most celestial strains 
When the clear air restores its loosened strings ; 
And, more than all, methinks we should o’ercome 
The passing woes that hourly come and go, 
Like visions of the night—that we may grow 
Stronger to bear the glories of that home 
Which he who scorns can never hope to share, 
Here and hereafter, slave to his despair. 




















GRIEVANCES OF THE 


To the Editor of the Orrental Herald. 


MADRAS ARMY, 


S1r,—As I know of no channel by which the grievances of the 
Madras army can be so readily brought before the public eye as 
through your most valuable ‘ Herald,’ I shall esteem it a favour if you 
will inserting the following remarks upon them. 

I shall first speak of the most unjust and vexatious proceedings of 
the “* Auditor-General’s office,” the guide for which is a‘ Pay Code 
of Regulations,’ swelled to the size of an enormous quarto; the con- 
tents of which have been so often annulled in one part, and added to 
in another, as to render it necessary for a man to study it daily, if he 
means to have the shadow of a chance of escaping retrenchment, 
which is performed in the following most just and equitable manner : 
viz., the Government, or rather its agent, the Auditor-General, can 
call upon an officer at any time within three years, (and even this 
regulated period is not attended to in some instances, as I have known 
a visitation come from thence after a lapse of six or seven years,) to 
refund money drawn. But should an Indian once have a claim upon 
Government, as being appointed temporary brigade-major, or an 
appointment of that kind, and from sickness, or any other impedi- 
ment, it is not forwarded for sanction within six months, it is not ad- 
mitted, forsooth! ‘This is equity, indeed! But the great harvest for 
the Auditor-General is after campaigns, such as those of 1817, 1818, 
and 1819, when you probably, in the attendant hurry and confusion, 
forget to obtain some of the ten or twenty signatures generally required, 
or, perhaps, lose your documents and baggage into the bargain, as is 
likely will be often the case during the present disgraceful and wanton 
business in Burmah. I believe, after the Mahratta war above men- 
tioned, scarcely an officer escaped retrenchments, which were mostly 
forwarded two or three years after the money had been drawn and 
paid. How the estates of my comrades who died in the field, fared 
in these pluckings, I do not know; but many must have been deeply 
retrenched, I know, on the same grounds as myself: however, there 
has been a partial revision since Sir Thomas Munro came out. The 
** Pay Code” is so voluminous and full of contradictions, that pay 
masters of divisions are by no means well acquainted with it, and pay 
sums which to them appear perfectly just. No doubt the fortunate 
individuals who may survive the effects of disease and starvation in 
this preposterous war about a “sand-bank,” will be indulged with 
many an unwelcome communication from that oflice, when sufficient 
time shall have elapsed for them to have thrown by or lost their old ab- 
stracts, as supposing they have no further occasion for them. I do not 
mean, of course, that such an office of audit is unnecessary; but the 
duties of the one at this Presidency are carried on in the most cavitl- 
ing, vexatious, and litigious manner, and not unfrequently the “ ob- 
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jectionable charge” is perfect nonsense, from the half-caste or Native 
writer not understanding the language he is writing. 

I shall now briefly notice the impediments thrown by the Madras 
Government in the way of their oflicers saving any of their pay and 
allowances, which might lead to the retirement now and then of an 
individual, and enable him, with his pension, to spend the declining 
years of his life in England; an occurrence much dreaded by this 
most economical Government. ‘The troops are paid in hard coin ; 
and we all know a military man will spend rupees as long as any are 
lying idle in his trunk; yet no bill for a larger amount than one- 
fourth of his pay, &c., is allowed ; no family certificates are permitted 
to be granted but in the field forces; and they have been limited by 
the present Governor, a most exact ‘‘ muster” of a Madras Governor, 
—a thorough-bred save-all from ‘‘ his youth upwards.” No military 
bank is allowed, as in Bengal, since there would be a temptation indeed 
to economize, the officer having no further trouble than to state on 
the back of his abstract the sum he wishes to be paid over to the bank. 
This is one of the many advantages they possess. A gentleman lately 
appointed Aceountant-General at Madras, has, in his great wisdom, 
rendered the bills that are granted nearly useless, by permitting them 
to be payable only to some particular person at Madras, so that to 
send a remittance from one station to another is become almost 
impracticable. The evil more or less sustained {monthly by the whole 
Hyderabad force being paid at the rate of 111 Hyderabad rupees to 
100 Madras, (the real value being 121, or about that of the former to 
100 of the latter,) was mentioned to you in a letter some months ago, 
by a friend of mine. The representation sent in on the subject has, as 
was expected, produced no result; not even a reply to it has ever 
been received, it being considered as the discontented production of 
an individual, no doubt. 

Having trespassed on your attention thus far, let me conclude, Sir, 
with my hearty wishes, that the information contained in the pages of 
your ‘ Herald’ may be instrumental in working a reform so much 
needed in the crazy political machine of Leadenhall-street. 

A Mapras OfFicer. 





TRIAL BY JURY IN INDIA. 


Tue introduction of the Bill to enable Natives and Anglo-Indians 
to sit as jurors on trials in India, has deservedly excited the attention 
of public men in this country, and will, we trust, lead to further 
improvements in the administration of justice in the East. From seve- 
ral communications of Correspondents on that subject, we select the 
following, as calculated to set in a clearer light than heretofore the 
measures by which the introduction of Native jurors was accompanied 
in Ceylon : 

Sir Alexander Johnston was fully aware, when he first introduced 
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trial by jury into Ceylon, that the degree of confidence which the 
people of the country might be expected to repose in that institution 
would be proportionate to the conviction which they entertained, that 
they themselves would always be consulted as to the character and 
qualifications of those persons whose names were to be enrolled in the 
list of men qualified to act as jurors; and that neither the local Go- 
vernment nor the Supreme Court would ever attempt to exert any 
undue influence, either in the original formation of that list, or in the 
subsequent selection from it of such jurors, as might from time to 
time be required to serve at any criminal session which might be 
held by the Supreme Court in any part of the island. 

The great cbject, therefore, which Sir Alexander Johnston had in 
view, in all the regulations which he made upon this subject, was not 
only to render it extremely difficult, but to convince the people of the 
country themselves that it was extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
either for the local Government or the Court to exert any undue influ- 
ence as to the jurors, without their attempt to do so becoming 
directly a matter of public notoriety and public animadversion. It 
appeared to this Judge that the surest method of attaining this object 
was, to limit, as far as he could, by public regulations, the power of 
the Court and that of its officers; and to place them, in every point 
which was in any way connected with the jury, under the constant 
inspection and control of the people of the country. He accordingly, 
after much consultation with some of the most enlightened Natives 
on the island, published a regulation, declaring that every man, 
whatever might be his caste or religious persuasion, had a posi- 
tive right to act as a juryman, provided he was a man of unexception- 
able character, a freeman, a permanent resident on the island, and 
had attained the age of 21, and also declaring that the people of the 
country themselves should be the judges, whether a man had or had 
not those qualifications which by this regulation gave him that posi- 
tive right. 

Sir A. Johnston, at the same time, published another regulation, 
directing the fiscal or sheriffs of each province on the island, pub- 
licly to make and return to the Supreme Court a correct list of all 
persons in his province, who were qualified, as required by the former 
regulation, to act as jurymen. 

To prevent the possibility of abuse on the part of the fiscal, the 
following mode of proceeding was observed by the Court: As soon as 
he had made out and returned to the Court a list of all persons in his 
province who were duly qualified to serve as jurymen, this list was, 
by order of the Court, published and circulated through every part 
of the province, for the specific purpose of enabling every inhabitant 
to make such remarks on it as might occur to him, and to prefer, 
when necessary, an immediate and public complaint to the Court 
against the fiscal, if it should appear that he either had omitted out of 
the list the name of any person whose name he ought to have inserted 
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in it, or had inserted in the list the name of any person whose name 
he ought to have omitted. After the list had undergone this public 
scrutiny, it was publicly ordered by the Court to be considered by the 
fiscal as the list of all persons who were duly qualified to act as 
jurors, and that out of which he was bound to return by rotation all 
persons who were required to serve as jurors at the criminal sessions 
held by the Supreme Court in his province. 

Independent of these precautions against any abuse on the part of 
the fiscal, every person in a province in which the Court was about 
to hold a criminal session, had public notice given him long before 
it was held, that the list in question was always liable to be pub- 
licly revised by the Court at the commencement of the session upon 
any complaint which might be publicly made to the Court by an 
inhabitant of the province, either against the fiscal for any impro- 
priety of conduct in making out the list, or against any individual on 
the list for any impropriety of conduct in getting his name inserted in 
that list. 

Although, therefore, the Supreme Court, and its officers, the fiscals, 
are allowed, for convenience sake, to be the instruments through which 
the list of persons on the island qualified to act as jurymen, is obtained, 
it is hardly possible, considering the manner in which all their pro- 
ceedings in this point are watched and controlled by the people of the 
country, that either the Court itself or its officers can exert any undue 
influence in the selection of jurors, without such conduct being imme- 
diately known, and becoming a subject of public and general animad- 
Version. 





SONNET. 


’Tis a sweet evening, and yon clouds of gold 
Wreathe their bright glories round the deep blue sky, 
As love rolls flashing in the azure eye, 

When other days before the mind unfold ; 

What pictures there of beauty are unrolled ! 
Angels must paint them in the courts on high, 
Amid the bowers of love that cannot die; 

Amid those raptures unto man untold! 
Lingering, I gaze, with aspirations vain, 

And long to pass yon dim mysterious veil 

That clouds high thought in this contracted pale, 
And turns bright hope to all despairing pain; 
Alas! it is the madness of despair 

To adore the colouring of unreal air, 


L. F. 
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NATIVE ADDRESS TO THE GOVERNOR OF BOMBAY. 


We have great pleasure in giving insertion to the subjoined Correspond- 
ence; and have no doubt whatever, notwithstanding Mr. Elphinstone’s 
praise of Mr. Adam's restrictions on the Bengal Press, and his still more 
objectionable conduct with respect to Mr. Fair at Bombay, that he fully 
merits the commendations here bestowed on him for attention to the wishes 
of the Native population, when this does not tend to elevate their political 
condition, or admit them to a participation of political rights :— 


To Sir Cuares Forses, Bart., M.P., London. 

Bombay, 19th November, 1825. 
My bear Sir,—I beg leave to enclose in this a copy of an address from the 
Native community of this island to our noble Governor, thanking him for his 
liberality, and the exertion he used during the last dry season, by digging new 
wells, and opening new tanks, which benevolent steps have saved the inha- 
bitants from much distress ; and, I would say, that the Natives of this place 
all are very comfortable during his administration of Government, and he 
pays all that respect that is due to the Natives, agreeable to their ranks ; and 
would sincerely wish that you would try to have this address printed in the 
* Oriental Herald,’ as well as ‘ Asiatic Journal.’ And this request 1 make 
on the part of all Natives, and by their especial desire. Pardon me the 

trouble I give you in this ; and believe me, 
My dear Sir, your most obedient servant, 
(Signed HoRMARJEE BoMANJEE, 





To the Hon. Mount Stuart Etpuinstone, President in Council, Bombay. 
Bombay, 3lst October 1425. 

HonourRaBLe Sin,—Deeply impressed at all times with a sense of gratitude 
for the benefits which, during your administration and that of the present 
members of your honourable Board, have been conferred on all classes of the 
inhabitants of Bombay, so creditable to the name of the British Government, 
we, the undersigned, beg more particularly on the present occasion, (having 
been blessed by the High Providence with a favourable season of rain, and 
expecting a most abundant crop of all descriptions of grain,) to offer you our 
sincere and grateful acknowledgments for your most munificent and charitable 
exertions in providing against the want of water during the last dry season. 

The kindness of your disposition, which makes you beloved by all, the 
obliging condescension which leads you to attend with the greatest readiness 
to the wishes and applications of those under you; but, above all, the noble 
liberality with which you patronise every public institution for the good of the 
country, need not now any mention from us; they are engraven on our 
breasts, and they will be associated in the minds of our children with those 
institutions, which must remain as a memorial of their founder. 

But the more immediate benefits which we have just experienced, as well 
individually as collectively, who compose so great a proportion of the popu- 
lation of this island, call forth the most lively sentiments of gratitude, and we 
are therefore constrained by every good feeling to offer you our humble tri- 
bute of thanks. Permit us to express our gratitude for the benefits we lately 
experienced by the opening of the Sally Port, through the ramparts, which 
has been so useful to the inhabitants of the port, iv getting water both by day 
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and night; and also by the opening of the wells in every part of the island 
where it was probable they could be of service, and likewise in the construc- 
tion of the new tanks, and improving and repairing the old ones; which bene- 
volent steps have saved the inhabitauts from considerable distress. 

Such acts as these, at all times considered as the most charitable in this 
part of the world, permit us to assure you, are particularly at this period, 
appreciated as they ought to be by all classes of our fellow-subjects. And with 
every sentiment of esteem for your justice and liberality, and with every good 
wish for your prosperity, and that you may continue long to administer the 
government of this island, we beg to subscribe ourselves, with the greatest 











respect, 


Honourable Sir, 


Your most grateful, devoted and obedient servants. 


(Signed) 


Hormarjee Bomapjee 
Cursetjee Ardeseer 
Jahangeer Ardeseer 
Framjee Cowasgee 
Nowrojee Jamsetjce 
Cursetjee Monackjee 
Bomanjee Hormarjee 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
Moolla Pheroz 

Hormarjee Dorabjee 
Dadabhoy Pestonjee 
Jahangeer Nosserwanjee 
Nowrojee Nosserwanjee 
Hormarjee Dhunjee 
Limjee Cowasjee 

Cowasjee Monackjee 
Herjee Nosserwanjee 
Framjee Bomanjee 
Furdoonjee Limjee 
Cowerjee Ruttonjee 
Dorabjee Byramjee 
Merwanjee Nowrojee Monackjee 
Jahangeer Framjee Nanabhoy 
Cursetjee Cowasjee 
Pestonjee Bhicajee 
Burzorjee Nonabhoy 
Kikoosroo Sarabjee 
Hormarjee Bhicajee 
Hormarjee Bhicajee Merjee 
Cowasjee Herjee Merjee 
Jahangeer Herjee 
Merwanjee Nowrojee 
Cowasjee Monackjee 
Sapoorjee Sorabjee 
Sorabjee Pestonjee 
Rustomjee Cowasjee Pattell 
Vicajee Merjee Pattell 


Dhagjee Dhadajee 
Rugganath Sunkersett 
Madowdass Runchordass 
Davidass Herjee Waudass 
Ragonath Madowjee 
Wassadew Wissonathjce 
Vethoba Kannojee 
Bhasker Dadajee 

Vesnoo Sunker Sett 
Padoorung Dulvie 
Annunta Bhundaree 
Kessowjee Pandoojee 
Shamo Kossnah Senoy 
Annunta Rogoojee 
Javerchund Atmaram 
Heerjoonjee Nathjee 
Hurrydass Doosarkadass 
Nagurdass Herjee Moody 
‘Tulseydass Kaleanjee 
Bhoydass Sakedass 
Premjee Peersootum 
Ramjee Chatoor 
Luckmechuud Poonjraz 
Latha Bhanjee 

Dama Gopall 

Cazee Mahomed Ally 
Aga Mahomed Soostry 
Mahomed Ally Rogey 
Mahomed Seeajee Purkar 
Peerkhan Taebjee 

Hyder Ali Casunjee 

Valey Mahomed Ebramjee 
Mahomed Ally Taeb 
Muncherjee Cursetjee 
Merwanjee Bhicajee 
Merwanjee Bhomanjee 
Cursetjee Jamsetjee Soorabjee. 


























SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST, 


BenGAL. 


Tue arrivals from India during the last month bring intelligence 
of the highest importance. The Burmese Monarch has rejected our 
terms of peace with disdain, and hostilities have commenced on his 
part with renewed vigour. Three days’ hard fighting has convinced 
us that the rainy season has been to them a season for refreshing 
their strength and recruiting their numbers; whilst our troops have 
spent if in suffering and in misery. In fact, we have nothing to op- 
pose their hardy and vigorous forces but the remnants of an army, 
whose numbers have been diminished by death, and whose energies 
have been paralysed by a long continuance in a pestilential climate. 
It has been to us an eternal campaign; for when the Burmese shut 
themselves up in their strongholds, other enemies appeared against 
us, in the shapes of famine and sickness. Well may we say 

How many mothers shall bewail their sons ! 

Iiow many widows weep their husbands slain ! 
And who have they to thank for these disastrous consequences ? 
The war has been carried on throughout without plan, and without 
organized preparation. Nothing can surpass the folly of thus con- 
tending with a people, about a few lacs of rupees, and a track of 
country that would be worse than a burden to us if we had it. 
Although so little progress was made during the last campaign, our 
terms of peace are those of haughty conquerors. We require that 
the whole expense of the war shall be defrayed by the Burmans, and 
the province of Arracan ceded to us. What our enemies thought of 
these extravagant terms, will be best seen by the following extract 
from the ‘ Calcutta Government Gazette ’ of November 24: 


When the terms of the treaty arrived, and were laid before the King, (of 
Ava,) he flew into a most violent passion, and instantly sent off orders for 
the war to be carried on with the most vigorous exertions ; demanding why 
time was lost in talking with the English, and the reasons for it, and the 
delay. The Kee Woonghee and General laid the blame on Menghee 
Ooznah, whom the King ordered to be put to death; but this was counter- 
ordered on the same day. It is also said, that when the Kee Woonghee 
and Attawoons received the terms which the English proposed as a basis 
of treaty, they lost their hearts, and were downcast, but were obliged to 
send the information to Court, or their lives would be forfeited. The Bur- 
mese Generals daily receive orders to proceed to fight. The general 
opinion now in the Burmese ranks is, that the English were making fools 
Siem in proposing terms. The desertions from the Burmese positions 
are very great,—50 to 100 per day. Upon the news of a treaty of peace 
first reaching the King, he ordered the Europeans out of confinement, and 
placed them in an open garden of his own; but when the particulars 
arrived, he ordered them again into close confinement. 
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A paragraph from ‘The Times’ of the 11th April, will put ‘our 
readers in possession of the heads of the intelligence brought by the 
Carn-brea Castle, which left Bengal on the Ist of January last : 


The communications received, have reference to two distinct scenes of 
warfare: 1st, to Ava, where the armistice had expired, and hostilities had, 
unfortunately, recommenced on the 8th of November: and 2dly, to Bhurt- 
pore, the famous, but ill-omened, centre of a rebellious and formidable 
country, before which Lord Combermere appeared on the 10th of December, 
with a force supposed to consist of not less than 25,000 men, with 100 
pieces of artillery. Accounts differ, both as to the dispositions with which 
the King of Ava consented to the armistice, and as to the circumstances 
which preceded or produced its rupture. Some represent that the Burmese 
Commissioners were afraid to submit the proposals of our General to their 
King; others, that his royal indignation at the nature of them when made 
known to him, gave rise to an order for the immediate renewal of hostili- 
ties ; while an article, dated Prome, the 20th October, asserts, that the 
Commander of the British forces had received intelligence that the Bur- 
mese army was even then in full march, in spite of the still existing armis- 
tice, with a view to a general attack on his position. The terms of the 
proposition which appears to have been so ill received by the Burmese 
authorities, were, according to one communication, that we should retain 
Arracan, and be indemnified for our expenses in invading the Burmese 
empire. The latter condition seems to us to be not altogether modest, 
considering the very unsatisfactory reasons which have yet been assigned 
in justification of this disastrous conflict; and as for Arracan, it must be 
presumed that burying-grounds are scarce in India, or we should not be so 
eager for the only species of accommodation which a spot so pestilential 
has yet afforded to its European occupants. 

Of any events of a military character which took place subsequently to 
the expiration of the armistice, we are but vaguely informed ; and sell as 
they are, the accounts that have reached us are calculated to excite the most 
serious interest in the future progress of the war. It is said, that on the 
first day of revived hostilities, there was a sharp skirmish between a party 
of the Royals and of the Burmese, in which the former had three men 
killed, and a few of their number wounded. It is likewise affirmed, that in 
this, or some other action, which was fought about the same period, a 
British officer was killed. But the gravest part of the intelligence which 
has arrived by the Carn-brea Casile, is contained in a private letter, dated 
St. Helena, February 26, which alleges, that the attack by the Burmese on 
the position of Sir Archibald Campbell had actually been made, and that a 
most severe engagement had followed, during three successive days, in 
which we sustained an alarming loss: eleven officers of his Majesty’s army 
have been killed or wounded, besides those in the service of the India 
Company. The letter adds, that although the Burmese retired from the 
field, our troops were unable to advance. Now, if it be true, that in attacking 
a fortified position of the British forces, the Burmese fought with so much 
effect as to cause the above very grievous loss to the invaders, and exhibited 
such persevering courage as to prolong the battle during three whole days 
successively, we do not risk a very bold assertion in stating, that the sooner 
we make peace with an enemy like this the better; for, in our crippled 
condition, with means so incomparably weaker than those of the Burmese, 
and in a climate so destructive to European life, to succeed against an 
enemy: on his own soil must be all but physically impossible ; and to con- 
tinue the struggle will but aggravate the wild impolicy in which it appears 
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to have commenced. Before the time at which this general action is 
thought to have taken place between the armies, it had been resolved to 
push a force of 2000 men towards the north-eastward, to operate against 
Tonga, or Taungoo, which the Burmese had stockaded, and which covered 
one avenue towards Ummerapoora, as well as a route upon our right flank 
towards Rangoon. But the Minerva was supposed to be waiting for official 
details from Sir Archibald Campbell, who could not advance an inch 
beyond his position; and for her intelligence we must wait. In the 
mean time, it does not appear that the enemy had made any de- 
monstration on the side of Arracan, where their tranquillity was a happy 
circumstance for our exhausted and inefticient force, of which 300 European 
invalids were embarking for Bengal, and where some of the regiments 
could not furnish more than a single officer for duty. The 87th regiment 
had reached Rangoon, but notsoon enough to assist in repelling the attacks 
upon Sir A Campbell. On the whole, in this quarter, at least, there is much 
room for grave uneasiness ; and we understand that the commercial houses 
carrying on business with India are thrown into consternation, as weil by 
the failure of the armistice, as by the inauspicious manner in which the 
campaign has re-opened. 

In Northern India, too, the resources of the Company are pressed upon 
by an emergency which might, we believe, have been avoided, if the opi- 
nions of the brave and lamented Sir David Ochterlony had been allowed 
their just influence on the councils of the General Government. Bhurt- 
pore has become the focus of a movement against the name and power of 
the Company, which that distinguished officer had supplicated for permis- 
sion to arrest, before it became too favourable. The rejection of his de- 
mand is said to have preyed upon the spirits of this lamented person, and 
eventually to have cost the nation his valuable life. The fortress is the 
same which, in 1805, Lord Lake attempted to carry by storm, when the 
Rajah of Bhurtpore had embraced the cause of Holkar; but the British 
troops were repulsed in three following assaults, with a slaughter unexam- 
pled in the history of Indian warfare. After which, although the Rajah 
submitted to the Company, his impregnable fortress was, on some consider- 
ations of policy which we are now unacquainted with, left in his own pos- 
session. Lord Combermere, as we have said, moved into the same posi- 
tion which had been occupied by Lord Lake about the 10th of December, 
but his Lordship had succeeded in cutting off the water which supplied the 
ditch, and thus is supposed to have reduced considerably the obstacles 
through which his gallant predecessor had suffered so many and such san- 
guinary disappointments. However, there may be more work cut out for 
Lord Combermere than the mere capture of this rebellious fortress. His 
Lordship is approaching the country of Runjeet Sing, whose power we de- 
scribed above a year ago, as the most formidable among the Native powers 
of Asia, and whose ambitious policy we then denounced as worthy of the 
most unremitting vigilance on the part of the British Government. 

We had forgotten to add a report, that the Burmese barbarians have 
murdered our commissioners who were sent to treat for peace; which, if 
true, requires at the hand of this country a severe and exemplary ven- 
geance. 

In consétfttence of the irregular arrival of ships from India, we 
often receive letters of a late date before those of an earlier period 
come to hand; but as we are unwilling that our regard to late intel- 
ligence, merely as such, should extend so far as to suppress all the 
preceding and intermediate links of the chain, we shall give here pors 
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tions of letters antecedent, by some few weeks, to those received by the 
Carn-brea Castle, and conclude with portions of others which have 
reached us by that vessel, extending to the end of December last. 
One of the earlier letters says : 

For some time the eyes of all India were bent on Bhurtpore, near which 
Sir David Ochterlony had assembled a large force of infantry and cavalry, 
and an immense battering train for the siege. In the midst of these pre- 
parations, Sir David, who has been long looked up to, especially by the 
Native tributary states, as identified with the Government, if not viceroy 
over the Governor-General, received an order to desist, and to counter- 
march the troops to the stations whence he had drawn them. So public an 
affront, so pregnant, as he must have thought it, with injurious conse- 
quences to the public interests, had the immediate effect of determining 
Sir David to resign his most important office, and Government have been 
obliged to go all the way to Hyderabad to find a fit man to succeed him in 
Sir Charles Metcalfe. Thus has closed the political and military career of 
Sir David Ochterlony, Grand Cross of the Bath, who performed his best ser- 
vices, and earned his honourable distinctions under the auspices of Lords 
Wellesley and Hastings, and finds that he cannot bear a part in the admi- 
nistration of Lord Amherst, without compromising his own credit and the 
welfare of his country! Who is to succeed Sir C. Metcalfe at Hyderabad, 
I know not. The Court of Directors (that is, Mr. Wynn,) most severely 
censured Mr. Adam for raising four regiments of infantry, (on the old 
strength of two battalions each.) What will they say when they hear that 
Lord Amherst has ordered the raising of six additional regiments of in- 
fantry, (of the present strength of one battalion each,) and two regiments 
of cavalry, exclusive of six corps of levies; that is, sepoys without officers, 
but only wanting their complement of officers to become a permanent addi- 
tion of six more regiments ? 

Another letter, which we have seen, from an observant correspond- 
ent, adverting chiefly to the proceedings in the metropolis of Bengal, 
says: 

After many doubts and misgivings, Mr. Adam’s friends did venture to 
summon a meeting at the Town-Hall. The dissenting part of the public 
either absented themselves, or looked on, laughing in their sleeves at the 
farce which was enacted, all but Mr. Ricketts, whose speech is extant, to- 
gether with Byam Martin’s ineffectual reply. Mr. Larkins, you know, has 
a heart, and gets his speeches by it. Of course he could not reply to Mr. 
Ricketts ; but Hogg, the barrister, who, in August 1823, “ could not brook 
the tedium of discussion, (knowing that discussion would be fatal to his 
cause,) and longed for the eloquence of acclamation,” this practised orator 
heard Mr. Ricketts’ two speeches, and yet kept his seat as mute as a fish ! 
As signatures have been invited from the interior, you may compare their 
total number, when published, with the total number of British inhabitants 
within this Presidency. 

The death of Sir David Ochterlony has drawn forth a very gene- 
ral and deserved expression of admiration of his character, not un- 
mixed with regret at the nature of the disappointment which unques- 
tionably hastened his death, On the subject of a tribute to his memory, 
a correspondeut says : 

There has been recently a meeting at the Town Hall, Sir C. Metcalfe in 
the chair, to consider what tribute of respect should be paid to the memory 
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of Sir David Ochterlony. They voted a statue in St. Paul’s, (London,) and 
a columnar trophy in Calcutta. It appears that Sir C. Metcalfe’s sentiments 
having coincided entirely with those of Sir D. Ochterlony, Lord Amherst 
has been compelled to screw his courage up to undertake what he had, in 
the eyes of all India, shrunk from in April last. Bhurtpore is to be attacked 
in the cold weather, when the enemy will have had fair warning, and ample 
time for preparation. When Sir David was there, they would either 
have submitted to any terms, or been subdued in ten days. It was “ a very 
pretty quarrel” then, but now it has been spoilt by Lord Amherst’s incon- 
sistency and imbecility. Sir David’s operations, whether terminated ami- 
cably or not, would have added credit, which in this country is so great 
an element of our strength, to the British Government. Now a stain has 
been incurred: we first suffer an affront, and then labour to redeem our 
character. Other men would think that local irritations should be treated 
with promptitude and vigour, and that war on an indefinitively extensive 
scale should be maturely deliberated upon, and its execution planned and 
prepared for, before it is declared. But our “ mouton enragé” pursues 
a different course. He rushes blindfolded into a Burmese war, and creeps 
with the utmost circumspection to the siege of Bhurtpore. But whatever 
he does, it appears that c cannot deprive himself of the contidence of the 
Court of Directors and his Majesty’s Ministers, though he has long lost (if 
he ever could be said to possess a particle) the confidence of every man in 
India, a circumstance in which he is clearly distinguishable from all his 
predecessors. 

The last instance in which his unrivalled aptitude to blunder has shown 
itself, is his selection of an officer for the command of the Calcutta 
militia, vacant by the death of the respected and lamented Captain 
Conroy. By universal consent, this officer has not only no merit of 
any description, but has a certain provable quantity of positive demerit. 
He had not even interest, so that nothing could have recommended him to 
Lord Amherst but that unconquerable aftinity for error which was displayed 
in driving Sir David Ochterlony from the public service, and in so many 
other instances. 

The accounts from Arracan are more gloomy than ever: 800 deaths 
within the last month, and only 1000 or 2000 men fit for duty in Morrison’s 
whole army. A Mug and Burmese conspiracy, to finish what fever has left 
undone, is said to have been discovered by Mr.C. Paton; and the discovery 
cannot contribute much to the comfort of those whose lives are thus specu- 
lated on. Sir A. Campbell is urgently calling for reinforcements, when 
there is scarcely time, if there be means, to send them. Another European 
regiment, his Majesty’s 87th, is under orders for the insatiable Rangoon! | 


In a letter of a subsequent date, ard coming to us through a 
channel which divests it of all supposition of prejudice or exaggera- 
tion, we have seen the following paragraph : 

People had been giving Lord Amherst credit for one judicious exercise of his 
patronage, in appointing Captain Wilkie (a very deserving officer, who had 
seen much hard service with the Pioneers) to the Futtyghur clothing agency ; 
when some time afterwards it was discovered that his Lordship had given 
him the appointment on a supposition that he was a brother of the famous 
painter! Now there had been a brother of the painter’s in the service, but 
he died some twelvemonths before his Lordship’s gift to the other Wilkie. 
If Lord Amherst ever “does good” it is “ by chance,” and he may well 
* blush to find it fame.” 
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We have received Lord Combermere, instead of Lord William Bentinck, 
The consequences are certain, We are devoted to ruin! 

The attention of all India was alternately occupied by the dis- 
asters of the past in the Burmese war, and anticipations of the future, 
in the intended attack on Bhurtpore. The following is from a letter 
dated early in December, alluding to the latter subject : 

Sir David Ochterlony’s predictions respecting Bhurtpore have been more 
than fulfilled. The usurper, Doorjun Sal, and his brother, Mahdoo Sing, have 
been fighting almost ever since Sir David’s hands were tied by Lord Amherst, 
and many lives have been lost, to the great scandal and disgrace of the pa- 
ramount sovereign. All this blood is on Lord Amherst’s head, for not a drop 
would have been shed if Sir David’s proceedings had not been Parsee ss 
A large army is now collecting to back Sir C. Metcalfe’s arbitration of their 
disputes, and the probability is, that unqualified submission to the terms 
prescribed by him will prevent a siege. Siege or no siege, Lord Comber- 
mere intends to run up by dawk to lead on the troops. Lord Combermere 
will have under him, Major-Generals Reynell and Nicolls; Sir G. Martin- 
dale, not having been included in these arrangements, has resigned. We 
have not yet heard of the termination of Sir A. Campbell’s forty days’ armis- 
tice. When or what will be the end of this accursed war, is as doubtful 
as ever. 

One of the most remarkable events of the times, is a quiet but firm 
resistance that has been made by the Natives of India, to an at- 
tempted introduction of stamps on hoondies or bills of exchange. It 
will remind the reader of the American resistance to the same impo- 
sition, and the consequent loss of that country to England as a colony, 
by the Government of that day obstinately persisting in its folly. 
The Indian authorities, profiting, perhaps, by this lesson in history, 
have acted more wisely, and withdrawn their attempt. The follow- 
ing are extracts of two letters, written at an interval of about a 
month, which we place, however, together, as the latter refers to the 
former, of which, indeed, it is a continuation. The writer says,— 

Business up the country is nearly suspended, in consequence of a new 
regulation lately promulgated, which requires that ‘all Hoondies must be 
onastamp. This innovation has so incensed the Shroff, and other Native 
dealers, that they will not put their names to these stamped instruments, 
not knowing to what extent such species of taxation may lead. 

In my letter of the 1st ultimo, I alluded to a new stamp-regulation, as 
having suspended commercial operations amongst the Natives in the inte- 
rior. This Government have now found it expedient to abolish, as its 
imposition would have produced a most serious effect on the public trea- 
sury, from the complete stagnation of agriculture and commerce. The 
Ryots and Zemindars declared their determination rather to neglect their 
cultivation, than to submit to the odious duty; and this appears to have 
had the salutary effect of procuring its abrogation. 

No. 13, of ‘The Friend of India,’ has just made its appearance. The 
editors of that milk-and-water publication are beginning to sneak into faint 
hints at doctrines which they ought to have plainly and earnestly advocated 
long ago. They formerly deprecated the use of the English as a judicial 
language ;—now they recommend it. Formerly, they magnified our exploits 
in India, as eclipsing those of the Romans in Britain ;—now they hold up 
the latter to our imitation. Still they do not yet preach Colonization, 
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Our latest advices from Rangoon are of the 13th November, when there 
existed but very faint hopes of an early termination of the Burmese war, the 
King of Ava having expressed the greatest indignation at Sir Archibald’s 
proposals, and the latter being, I fear, too weak to enforce them, without a 
considerable increase to his army. We have not yet received any official 
accounts of renewed hostilities, since the termination of the armistice on the 
2d November, although rumours are afloat that the enemy have succeeded in 
cutting off some of our elephants and cattle near Rangoon. The army in 
the north-west is in motion towards Bhurtpore; and the Commander-in- 
Chief is now supposed to have joined it, so that we may shortly expect in- 
teresting tidings from that quarter. Our force there is said to be fully equal 
to the reduction of that place, and any others that may be obnoxious. It is, 
however, reported, that Runjeet Sing, whose conduct is rather suspicious, 
has 30,000 horse and sixty hattalions of well-disciplined infantry, with a 
respectable field of artillery, officered principally by Europeans. Should 
he, therefore, declare hostilities, we shall have sufficient employment for 
our force for some time to come ; and daily experience proves the necessity 
of augmenting our British troops, as symptoms of discontent have again 
manifested themselves in one of the Native corps under Brigadier Richards, 
not, I believe, altogether without cause. The army at Arracan, or rather its 
skeleton, is to be removed immediately,—the climate, with other causes, 
having reduced that force to a nonentity. 

Many of the transports have lately returned from Rangoon, and some 
are discharged; it will, nevertheless, be necessary to keep a considerable 
portion of tonnage at the disposal of Government for stores, as the advance 
of the army on Amerapoora will render it incumbent on the Commissariat 
to provide to the utmost for its wants, for supplies are not likely to be met 
with through any other channel; and depots abundantly furnished ought to 
be established at moderate distances, to obviate inconvenience, in the event 
of the campaign not being over before next rains, when the communication 
from Rangoon is extremely tedious. 


The following has been forwarded to us through an intermediate 
channel, as an account of the failure of the Congreve rockets in India. 
It should be mentioned, that Captain Parlby, of the Bengal artillery, 
has, for some years past, been engaged in certain improvements in 
the Congreve rocket, to fit it for India, by manufacturing it on the 
spot; and that much controversy has taken place on the comparative 
merits of the two descriptions of preparation. Into this we need not 
now enter, but we give the communication as it has reached us, with 
this preliminary observation. It is as follows : 


Before the troops, which are to form part of the grand army, assembling 
for the reduction of Bhuripore, marched from Meerut, a trial of the store of 
Sir William Congreve’s rockets was made, and from its failure, by the 
bursting of the rockets, other trials were made ; all of which served only to 
support the supposition, that the whole store of rockets is unserviceable, 
which will, of course, be attended with enormous loss to the Honourable 
Company. 

On Thursday morning, the 3d of November, the rocket troop went out 
with its cars, when every rocket fired, burst, (twelve rockets ;) and the 
twelve-pounder tubes, and a portion of the tubes of the six-pounder volley 
car, were totally destroyed. 

The practice was then discontinued, in consequence of the danger to the 
assembled spectators. Two men of the troop were slightly wounded. 
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On the evening of the 3d, eighteen more rockets were fired, three of éach 
nature; viz. three 32 prs.; three 24 prs.; three 18 prs.; three 12 prs. ; 
three 6 prs.; and three 3 prs. Those of the larger calibre were fired from a 
range at an elevation of 20°, and the remainder from the ground ; but the 
whole of them burst, on being ignited. 

On the evening of the 4th, a similar number of the same nature were 
we ee some of which were moistened with water for three quarters of an 

10ur before being fired, but all burst as before. 

On the evening of the 5th, twenty-four more rockets were prepared, and 
they were immersed in water for three hours, as a precaution to moisten 
them ; but they also all burst, excepting two, (one 24, and one 18 pounder;) 
these, with an elevation of 20°, burnt, and went forward about 600 yards ; 
sixty-nine, therefore, out of seventy-two rockets, burst. 

The rockets above mentioned were selected from different packages, and 
it is therefore supposed that the whole store of rockets are bad; and 
General Reynell has refused to take any of them on service, and has ordered 
four 12-pounder field-pieces to be supplied to the half-rocket troop. 

At Donabew, in Ava, with Sir A. Campbell’s army, many of the rockets 
burst, and notwithstanding this circumstance has not been noticed in the 
public despatches. It isa fact, that on the 25th of March, 1825, when the 
army took up its position before Donabew stockade, and the enemy com- 
menced firing, Sir A. Campbell ordered Captain Graham, commanding the 
half rocket troop, to throw some rockets into the stockade. All the rockets 
fired, burst, and the rocket car, and nearly all the tubes were destroyed, 
by the bursting of the rockets. 

Such is the fact, while a Company’s officer, who, for this last ten years, 
has been earnestly endeavouring to be employed in making rockets on the 
spot, has been discouraged in every possible way. So that the army, at 
this time of need, is without a single serviceable rocket. 


On the subject of financial and commercial matters, we have the 
following brief notice in a letter of December : 


The Bengal Government has not yet opened a six per cent. loan, as was 
lately anticipated; nor will they require to do so, unless the war be pro- 
tracted beyond April or May next, by which period the Treasury will be 
reduced, in all probability, to so low an ebb as to render such a measure 
necessary. At present there is a considerable income, this being the period 
when the revenue is chiefly collected. The crop of indigo is now stated to 
amount to 140,000 maunds, and the market is rather inactive. The Go- 
vernment is desirous of investing forty lacs of rupees in this commodity, 
but they decline purchasing at a higher rate than 240 rupees per maund. 


The latest letters that we have seen from Calcutta are as gloomy 
in their avticipations of the future as any of an earlier date ; and they 
are uniform in the condemnation of existing men and measures. The 
following brief paragraph, which we collect from one of these, is suf- 
ficiently expressive : 

Died in Arracan, 650 European soldiers, 2500 sepoys, and a greater 
number of camp followers. Of 205 officers, thirty-eight died, and 137 were 
sent away on medical certificates. Nine surgeons died. Only twenty-six 
of the original 205 officers remained in Arracan at the beginning of this 
month, December 1825. 


On this no comment can be necessary. We leave it to make its 
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due impression on the reader’s mind, and add to it other extracts 
from letters written about the same period. One of these says— 


It is said that Government have purchased the Enterprize for four lacs 
of rupees, to run between this and Rangoon. The Burmese war is as far 
from its termination as ever! The last news from Prome was of a repulse 
of three detachments of Madras sepoys, with the loss of twelve officers 
killed and wounded. The scanty remains of the original army have been 
withdrawn from Arracan, and the new troops sent out to occupy the island 
of Acam, at the mouth of the Arracan river, which is believed to be healthy. 
A small detachment, frequently relieved, will be stationed at Arracan. 
Brigadier M‘Innes will command. Ie is now in Calcutta, and very reluc- 
tant to accept such a command. 

All eyes are now turned on Bhurtpore, where Lord Combermere is at the 
head of an army of 30,000 men, and which Sir David Ochterlony would 
have taken, if they had not submitted to his terms, when they were unpre- 
pared, with 15,000. 

But it is not merely against Bhurtpore that Lord Combermere has taken 
so large an army, but to be prepared for whatever rebellious combinations 
may take place among Jauts, Rajpoots, Mahrattas, or Seiks, At present it is 
doubtful whether there will be a siege, or whether they will accept the terms 
offered hy Sir C. Metcalfe. A few days will decide that point; and if trenches 
are opened, it will he a transaction of great anxiety, because failure would be 
pregnant with such serious consequences. 


The following is of a later date, by a few days, coming to the 20th 
of December, from Calcutta :— 

There was a report that Government had purchased the Enterprize for 
40,000/., but it now appears to have been altogether unfounded. I need 
not speak of the fruits of anéi-colonial policy, which the Dutch are now 
reaping in Java. Whether the law of nations has been violated, in com- 
pelling the British residents to perform military service, depends upon the 
as yet unascertained point, whether the British did or did not volunteer to 
serve, or otherwise renounce their privilege, viz., by engaging to obey all 
local regulations, on obtaining permission to reside. Another knot in the 
drama of Lord Amherst’s perplexities. Crawfurd, the Singapore Resident, 
is now in Calcutta. Whether he has come on business relating to Singa- 
pore, Java, Ava, or Siam, or all, I know not. Our Commissary-General, 
Colonel Cunliffe, went up with Lord Combermere to see the operations at 
Bhurtpore. He will not have recovered from the fatigues of a run of 800 
miles, before he will receive an order to take another run of 800 miles, back 
to the place whence he started, i. e., Calcutta !—our need of his services hav- 
ing been already found, or supposed to be, more urgent than the grand 
army’s, where they have his deputy, Lumsdaine. Of Calcutta, it may em- 
phatically be said— 

A merry spot it was in days of yore, 
But something ails it now—the place is cursed. 

The only difference in Lord Amherst’s equestrian appearance on the 
Course, is, that he is shorn of one of his Aide-de-Camps. Only one attends 
him. Such are the sacrifices he cheerfully makes for the public safety. I 
yesterday heard that he was seriously indisposed. 


The two following extracts relate to matters which, like all similar 
questions of great local interest, have no doubt exercised the attention 
of the inhabitants of Calcutta as intensely as the greatest events, 
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There are many individuals among our readers here, however, who 
will participate in that interest, and on their account we give them a 
place : 

Mr. Henry Shakspear has been appointed Secretary in the Judicial . 
Department. It is thought that William H. Macnaghten would have been 
appointed, if something in the tone of his letter—some little bubbling of the 
Macnaghten blood—had not given offence. We hear that the Directors 
have restored Frank Macnaghten. His crime, too, was, that he urged a 
good cause with too much heat,—in his case the heat of his old father, who 
wrote the (so called, for I have never seen it) intemperate memorial for his 
son. 

Bush Trotter lately wrote two letters in ‘The John Bull,’ signed “A 
Proprietor,” complaining that the ex-officio Directors of the Bank of Ben- 
gal, in the exercise of an undue influence over the more numerous elected 
Directors, had advanced the funds of the Bank in loans to Government, to 
such an extent as to cripple its operations and diminish the accommodation 
it had been accustomed to afford to merchants and others, by discounting 
bills, &c. The usual letter from the Chief Secretary was addressed to the 
Bull, (i. e. Dr. Bryce,) requiring the name of the author. Poor Bush, an 
original Bull himself, was surrendered, like another Perillus, to our amiable 
Phalaris. Then Holt Mackenzie, a son of the Man of Feeling, took him in 
hand, and lashed him in an official letter, with all the vigour of Oriental 
discipline. This, however, not by way of punishment, but merely to state 
the charges, or rather the crimes, of which Bush had been, in the judgment 
of the Governor-General, already convicted, and to require him to say what 
he could in mitigation of punishment. Bush, they say, has made a stout, 
not a submissive, defence, and there the matter rests for the present. Tis 
doom is not yet pronounced. 





One of the latest letters we have seen from Calcutta has the fol- 
lowing remarks :— 

We have just heard that Mr. Adam is dead. He was, J verily 
believe, a good but weak man ; a great alarmist, but at least a sincere 
one. The errors he committed did not belong so much to him as to 
those by whom he was surrounded. ‘ Will nobody rid me of this 
haughty priest?” said Henry II., and a thousand poignards were 
instantly unsheathed. Do you think the human heart has changed 
since then !—not a whit. Men in exalted situations have always had, 
and will always continue to have, an atmosphere of their own ; and 
the unfortunate wretch who breathes it, can hardly avoid sucking in 
the infection of every evil passion that agitates his followers; and 
whilst he thinks himself strong in his might and authority, is too fre- 
quently the tool of the meanest among them. Such was John Adam’s 
fate. As a man, he will be despised as long as he is remembered, as 
one who endeavoured to make his fellow-men retrograde instead of 
advance in knowledge and independence; as a Briton, he will be 
execrated as one who added yet another link to the chain which 
bound the liberty and birthright of his countrymen! 

The private account of the Appeal having been rejected by the 
Privy Council has long been here. That affair was not more re- 
markable, it seems, for those who did not, than for those who did, 
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attend ; I believe I should say, were summoned. How comes it that 
so many India House men, and id genus omne, were there, where I 
suppose they never assisted before, and where they may be assured 
they never will be summoned again but on a like errand. Alas! what 
will become of poor Old England, if the King’s Privy Council is thus 
to be made an arena for evil conflicts. Is there no corner of our 
mighty realm to which we can look for a decision worthy of our age 
and country, and unbiassed by petty intrigue and prejudice? 

Here, unfortunately, every element of the kind last mentioned has 
lately been put in motion by the appointment of Mr. Bayley to Council, 
and by Mr. Plowden’s death. The candidates for the vacant secre- 
taryship, are, Courtenay Smith, certainly one of the very few able 
men in the service, H. Shakspeare, and William M‘Naghten, ‘lhe 
first, they say, is not, and the second is, to be chosen ; I am sure I don’t 
know why; the third is a very promising young man, and every 
way worthy of encouragement, which is probably the reason he has 
not succeeded. In the salt agency, after letters and application, 
which I am told even the courtier Lord Minto would not have put up 
with, Mr. Donnithorne succeeds Mr. Plowden; and some men, we 
are told, are going home in high dudgeon, because their eighty thou- 
sand rupees a year are not increased, by the appointment, to ninety- 
six, and that after near twenty years’ service! Poor fellows! Really 
the salt monopoly is a great abomination. Tucker rates the profits 
to the Company too low, by the by. I wish he had explained what 
he thought a fair and equitable compensation for the Kalary lands, 
which, you know, are taken by Government at their own price, from 
occupants who, but for the protecting states’ prohibition, might turn 
them to immense advantage. His book, upon the whole, is liberal. 
His preference of the permanent settlement strikes at first sight as 
correct, and yet his reasoning is afterwards, I think, impaired on 
closer comparison. For example, his lamentations over the too fa- 
vourable terms allowed by Lord Cornwallis, will obtrude themselves 
in spite of elaborate indications of a better feeling. It is remarkable, 
indeed, how completely that common object of plunder, the Native 
Indian, is overlooked in the discussion, or only now and then intro- 
duced to show how much he has left; in the same spirit, I suppose, 
that our first James is said to have exclaimed on passing the large 
estates of our nobles, ‘‘ What fat confiscations they will make !”— 
In India, the only question seems to be, which system will yield most 
revenue money ; that one thing needful decides the controversy ; and 
the most triumphant part of Mr. Tucker’s argument is the defective 
produce of the ryotwar system. Still there is something here which 
we cannot comprehend. One would imagine that that system, how- 
ever bad in principle, ought to be more productive, if it were only by 
banishing the expensive machinery of middle men, and bringing the 
peasant into more immediate contact with Government, as the uni- 
versal landlord. I incline, however, as I before said, to Mr. Tucker’s 
opinion ; but there is, I think, some exaggeration in some part of the 
statement, which makes me desirous to reconsider the business, With 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 9, 2B 
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regard, however, to his opinions, rather hinted than openly expressed, 
that the Natives of Bengal Proper are not sufficiently screwed as to 
land taxes, I disagree not only on account of justice but of sound 
policy. By leaving them some surplus beyond what we choose to 
think enough, their comforts, and consequently their consumption of 
all that we could furnish them with, would be increased ; wealth 
would accumulate, and the ‘ keen eye of the financier would find 
something that he could touch,” the want of which Mr. Tucker states 
as a kind of excuse for the salt monopoly, a tax more grinding upon 
the nation than he seems at all willing to allow; for it is absurd to 
say that a tax, which takes nearly a twentieth of the working pea- 
sant’s whole income, is scarcely perceptible and hardly felt. By the 
richer individual, indeed, it may be thought to bear equitably upon 
the public, because it bears lightly on themselves. This monopoly, 
too, affords greater temptation to fraud than can well be imagined by 
those who do not know, that if any individual carries on a manufac- 
ture clandestinely, and then informs against himself, he may, with 
little management, realise from three to five hundred per cent. by the 
confiscation of his property! The Europeans, be it observed, contri- 
bute to this branch of the revenue, so let it not be said that we are 
untaxed ; but the opium monopoly goes still farther, and bears upon 
the good people of England also; for Mr. Tucker distinctly admits, 
that the Chinese make the Company pay for their tea in proportion to 
the high rate at which they are obliged to purchase the Company's 
opium, in consequence, our author insinuates, of our tenderness for 
Chinese morals! No such feeling, it seems, prevented Government 
here from establishing the aubkary, or license to get drunk, to be pur- 
chased, like the Pope’s indulgences, by our own Native subjects. 
Upon the whole, however, the book is a good one,—and very judi- 
cious too,—for the feelings of disappointment at the last election 
are not allowed too palpably to interfere with the promise of the 
future canvass. 

Galloway’s book ' I have not yet been able more than to dip into; it 
is evidently the rakings of old studies, abandoned probably in the 
—— of a more profitable occupation. Inthe hasty glance which I 

ave had, I read in the Preface, ‘ it is impossible to conceive, far less 
to appreciate, in pounds, shillings, and pence, the incalculable benefits 
which England has conferred on India;” and at page 138 of the 
work, ‘ what can the most expert financier hope to levy from a people 
who live in a state of nakedness, whose habitation cost perhaps a 
rupee, and where, in many parts of the country, labourers, heads of 
families, receive no more than five shillings a month?” ‘Thinks I to 
myself, the author is right; these benefits conferred by us in less than 
a complete century are incalculable, in pounds, shillings, and pence. 
He is a ryotwarrist it seems! I almost repent me of my indecision. 


RanGoon Force. 
- The remarks of the Indian ‘ John Bull,’ which we have seen in a 
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late number of that paper, proves that even he is at last convinced of 
the imprudence of our continuing longer to prosecute the Birman war. 
On his conversion to this opinion, he will no doubt receive the cordial 
congratulations of his contemporaries in India. The annexed ex- 
tracts from this paper will show our readers that we have some 
foundation for our conclusion : 


From the active operations now going forward at Bhurtpore, we natu- 
rally turn our attention to Prome, from which we still remain without any 
intelligence beyond the 21st November. The enemy with whom we have to 
contend in that quarter, and the country in which our warlike operations 
are conducted, Seer the possibility of those active movements which 
seem so essential to the character of our power as paramount in the East, 
and on this account, more perhaps than on any other, is the present war 
with Ava to be regretted, Tlowever signal ultimate success may be, delay 
in arriving at it must affect the very foundation of the power; and per- 
haps no object, whether of conquest, or security, or vindication of our au- 
thority, ought in good policy to be attempted where it cannot be promptly 
accomplished. 

The situation of Sir A. Campbell must be more and more embarrassing, 
from the increasing force which the enemy had collected around him, It is 
said that our troops would be obliged to act immediately on the offensive, 
in order to break through the lines of the Burmese. We confess we feel no 
little anxiety in regard to our army at Prome. We were not prepared, 
after the accounts we had received, to hear of such formidable means of 
resistance, as the Burmese are now said to be bringing forward : and cannot 
reconcile the statements formerly made, that as soon as the season permitted 
our force would advance to Ava, without finding the enemy in any force to 
oppose them. 

Pablie anxiety has not perhaps been so much roused as at this moment, 
since the commencement of the war. All letters speak of the Burmese 
being well armed to an extent that we could not have believed, and of their 
displaying a determination to resist, far more vigorous than they were 
deemed capable of. 


Letters from Rangoon, to the 17th of November, state that consi- 
derable difficulty prevailed in getting dawk boats to proceed to Prome, 
as the people are afraid to go up. Captain Dickenson, who is at 
Pegu, expected to be attacked by the enemy. The force at the latter 
place amounted to about 1100 bayonets, and two brigades of guns. 

We give an extract from the despatch of Sir A. Campbell, relating 
to the action near Prome, dated Nov. 18, 1825: 

The point upon which the different corps were directed to move, was the 
village of Watty-goon, distant from Prome 20 miles, where my information 
led me to suppose a body of only 2500 Shans and Burmese were assembled. 

For the purpose of dislodging this force, I placed two brigades of Madras 
N.I., under the command of Col. Macdowall, directing him to approach the 
enemy’s position with three regts. of N.1I., so as to assail his left flank, 
while Major Evans with the 22d N. I. was ordered to move upon the front 
of the position, and to attack in concert with the main body. 

I also moved forward the 18th N.I. to the ground left by the 22d, to be 
in readiness to afford support to the latter corps, if required. The uncer- 
tain state of the roads and country did not permit the columns being ac- 
companied by artillery. . 
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The 22d N. I. upon the enemy’s position at Watty-goon, and Major Evans, 
from the firing on his right, considering Col. Macdowall’s column in the 
act of attacking, gallantly moved forward to take his share in the engage- 
ment, but finding himself mistaken in that point, and the enemy much too 
numerous and strongly posted to be assaulted by a single regiment, he 
deemed it prudent to retire. The column under Col. Macdowall’s im- 
mediate command approached the position of Watty-goon by the left flank, 
and reached that point after a severe conflict with the enemy’s troops in 
advance, but the apparent strength of the position not warranting an assault, 
a retreat was determined on, in the course of which, the 38th N. I. coming 
up materially checked the pursuit of our retreating columns, 


NAMES OF OFFICERS KILLED AND WOUNDED. 

Killed, Lieut.-Col. C. R. Macdowall, (who fell by the first shot.) 

Wounded, 43d M. N. I. Capt. H. Wiggins, slightly ; Capt. A. M‘Leod, 
do; Lieut. T. C. Rankin (since dead); Lieut. E. C. Manning, severely ; 
Ensign W. Elsey, dangerously. 28th M. N. I, Capt. H. Coyle, severely 
and dangerously. 22d M. N. I. Major R. L. Evans, severely; Capt. C. 
M. Bird, do. not dangerously ; Lieut. J. P. Hay. do. do. ; Lieuts. J. Darby, 
J. Shapland and M. Poole, slightly ; 51 rank and file killed ; 103 wounded ; 
39 missing. 


The ‘ New Times’ of the 12th of April, has the following account: 


We learn from a passenger by the Lady Flora, who left Prome on the 
2d November, the day the hostilities recommenced, that the men there were 
in a healthy state; the sailors, about 300 in number, would take Amera- 
poora in a few hours, if they were allowed to attack, and were very desirous 
of being employed against it. Mr. Robertson had not arrived at Prome, 
but he (the passenger) met him at Rangoon, on his way thither. The same 
gentleman saw Lord Amherst on the day he left Calcutta, and his Lordship 
appeared very anxious that a peace should be concluded. 


The extract from a private letter given below, dated Calcutta, 
December 6, goes at once to prove that the onus of continuing the 
war throughout the present campaign entirely rests with ourselves, 
and that too for a sum which ought not to weigh a feather in the 
balance, when the probable consequences of the measure are taken 
into consideration : 


We are anxiously waiting for news from Mr. Robertson, lately appointed 
Commissioner to Prome : it is better to have a civil servant than a mili- 
tary commander as the negotiator, and although hostilities have again com- 
menced, I think that the Burmese would be inclined for peace, if we gave 
up the demand of the two crores. Golden Feet replied to this demand, and 
very wisely, perhaps, “ that he thought he should be paid for having his 
country laid waste by fire and sword, instead of being required to pay for 
such uncivil and unneighbourly offices, especially as so small a matter was 
made the bone of contention between two powerful nations.” One would 
think we had now enough upon our hands between Bhurtpore and Ava, 
and all this in the midst of improving times. The idea of demanding or 
expecting the sum of two crores from the Burmese, is perfectly absurd ; the 
demand may be a plea for continuing the war, but it must be well known 
to all individuals on the spot, that it can never be obtained, and for the very 
best of reasons, because they have not got it. 
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The following is from the ‘ Calcutta Government Gazette,’ of No- 
vember 28: 

The last arrival from Rangoon has brought very little news from our army 
in Ava. His Majesty’s royal regiment had embarked on board the boats 
of the flotilla, and proceeded to Yeoundoon, about the 22d of October. 
One of the guides went to Me-a-dy by water, in the boat of a trader, and 
remained at that place six days. Whilst he was there he heard that at 
Matoon, under Amaibaboo, there were only 4000 men; at Pullo, on this 
side of Me-a-dy, 6000, together with thirty guns of all sorts. He also heard 
that 6000 men had been detached at Patto, on the right bank. There were 
3000 men, and 4000 have gone inland towards Maindoon. 

It was said that the concubine Queen’s brother, Chulla Mainza-Mauno- 
Maindagie, who had been nominated Generalissimo of the Burmese army, 
was proceeding down from Ava with 6000 men, and had reached Paghan. 
It also appears, that a petition had been sent up to the King from the 
Keetroonhee and chiefs, but the nature of the answer was not known. 

Prome, Oct. 20, 1825.—The Commander of the Forces has this morning 
received information too circumstantial in its details to be neglected, though 
almost too atrocious in its nature to be credited, being in substance, that the 
Burmese army is now in full march towards us with a view to a general 
attack upon our position, and that they are executing this movement under 
express orders from the King of Ava, in open and shameful violation of an 
armistice concluded under the authority of the commanding Generals of 
both armies, on the basis of the plighted faith of their respective Govern- 
ments. 

Still later intelligence has reached us in private letters, from the 
spot itself, as well as from Calcutta, from which we select the two 
following : 

Brigadier-General M‘Creagh, his Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry, is pro- 
ceeding from hence to Europe for the recovery of his health. Captain Alex- 
ander, of his Majesty’s ship Alligator, had likewise come down to Rangoon, 
but was so much reduced and exhausted by the passage in the boat, that all 
hopes of his recovery were given up by the medical gentlemen, and being 
hoisted on board of his own ship, they considered it too much for him to be 
again removed, otherwise he would have accompanied General M‘Creagh 
in the Bannerman, who was afforded medical aid; he was likewise on his 
last legs, and as we were waiting for them, the moment he arrived alongside 
he made all his arrangements, and started at midnight from Rangoon, and 
got to sea in twenty-four hours, where he found himself much refreshed. 
Captain Alexander, ina fit of delirium, leaped from the quarter gallery at 
midnight, and was saved by one of his own crew. 

By the Mermaid, which sailed from Rangoon with despatches, you 
will no doubt have heard of the failure of the treaty, and that all hopes 
of a present peace had been relinquished: it was reported that our force 
was to advance about the 10th, and General Campbell had every thing in the 
most effective state when General M‘Creagh left him on the 2d November; 
he was one of our Commissioners, and says that those of the Burmese ap- 

eared intelligent sensible men, and perfectly competent for negotiating, had 
it pleased his golden-footed Majesty to listen to our terms; but, as far as 
I learn, he expressed utter astonishment at our demanding any accession 
of territory, or payment of any money, considering us well off to be allowed 
to make peace and leave his country. His Majesty’s 87th had reached 
Rangoon, and were under immediate orders to proceed to Prome. His 
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Majesty’s sloop Champion anchored off Rangoon on the 6th November. 
About sixteen sail of shipping were under orders for Calcutta, and we were 
detained during the whole armistice, as they then considered peace would’ 
be concluded, and we should be ready to take back troops. I understand 
shipping is still in great demand by Government, and it is not unlikely we 
may have another trip to Rangoon. 

Since my last I have been favoured with an account of the meeting of the 
Commissioners, by General M‘Creagh. The principal part of it was after 
having met repeatedly and explained the terms on which we could only 
withdraw hostilities, our Commissioners invited them one day to dinner, 
when they partook of almost every dish presented, but they all appeared 
particularly fond of roast mutton and ham ; they were somewhat at aloss to 
use the knife and fork, but confessed it was a more princely way of feeding 
than their own. Wine of every description, with beer, brandy, &c., were 
indiscriminately presented to them, and they appeared to partake of them 
more out of compliment than any pleasure they derived from them, but 
after once performing the ceremony, they could not be prevailed upon to 
continue their libations ; the head Commissioner was the first subject in 
the empire, superior in rank to the royal family, and second to the king 
himself. On breaking up the party, this gentleman appointed two of their 
Commissioners to attend Sir Archibald Campbell back to his own camp, as 
a mark of respect; and as this presented a most favourable opportunity of 
our forming some idea of the strength of the stockade at Meedai, General 
M‘Creagh and Captain Alexander, who were to advance with the water 
column in case of necessity, were appointed to return the same compliment 
to their head Commissioner, but the honour of their attention was no sooner 
explained to them than they declined it in the most respectful and com- 
plimentary manner, assuring General M‘Creagh they were perfectly sensible 
of our polite attention, but they could not be prevailed upon to think of 
exposing them to the excessive heat, and as strangers in their country, they 
considered- the attention they had shown to General Campbell, by the 
attendance of two of them, did not by any means require the same attention 
from us in a strange country. General M‘Creagh, however, was so anxious 
to form some idea of the ground about Meedai, that he used every means 
to convince them of the necessity of attending them, having once received 
the orders of his own General to do so, and that the custom of our country 
was most ceremonious in that respect. Gen. M‘Creagh and Capt. Alexander 
embarked in one of the frigate’s boats which was attending them, and row- 
ing up towards the Burmese Commissioners, expressed their attendance in 
readiness to proceed with them, but after about an hour of complimentary 
excuses, always expressed as in consideration of the exposure of the crew 
of the boat, of themselves, and the entire satisfaction they felt from our kind 
offer, they could easily perceive that the Burmese were as anxious that we 
should not, as General M‘Creagh was to see, the situation of their stockade, 
and they with all their politeness could not conceal their anxiety to get rid 
of him. On returning to our camp, he understood they were most inquisi-~ 
tive respecting his rank. Being hurried away from an advanced post to 
meet the Commissioners, he had left his full dress behind him, which made 
his appearance rather singular to them; and they were frequently overheard 
by our interpreter, when inquiring about General M‘Creagh, coupling his 
description with Cheduba, Commaroot, and several stockades, where his 
Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry had punished the Burmese severely, and they 
considered that were he the same person, he was no friend of theirs. The 
answer to our terms had reached Sir Archibald Campbell on the 2d, which 
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was, the King’s utter astonishment at the presumption of the white strangers 
in either demanding him to give up territory, or pay money, and ordered 
one half of them to be put to death, and the other to be allowed to leave 
his kingdom, to convince them that his tender mercy towards them was not 
extinct, 

ARRACAN. 

The following extract of a letter, dated Arracan, Nov. 1825, first 
appeared in the ‘ Globe’ Evening Paper : 

We are not aware of our enemy being near us: and it is well there is 
none, for we cannot muster 1000 men who would be able to march a few 
miles. Three hundred sick Europeans are now on the point of embarking, 
and the state to which the remainder are reduced is most deplorable. 
During the rains, we have buried upwards of 3000 men; there are now 
4000 in the hospital, and those out of it are so reduced as to be scarcely 
able to lift a musket. Some of the regiments have only one officer for duty. 

The same paper, of the 12th of April, contains the following 
remarks : 

A morning paper, ‘The Representative,’ attempts to controvert the opinions 
advanced in the pamphlet of Col. Stewart, (in which almost every one 
connected with India seems to concur,) on the impolicy of the Burmese 
war. Col. Stewart's objection to the Burmese war, in dimine, was, that it was 
a departure from the safe policy of conservation, (which has been pre- 
scribed to the Indian Government repeatedly, by the Government at home,) 
for the purpose of carrying war beyond the natural boundary of India. 
There were never two neighbouring countries more completely cut off from 
one another by physical obstacles than the Burmese territory and our 
Indian empire. This is sufficiently established by the fact, that with all 
our power and skill, we have not been able to penetrate into the Burmese 
territory by land; and it is shown, by the result of every action with them, 
that, out of their own jungles, the Burmese would be the most contemptible 
of opponents, and could have been repelled, with little trouble and ex- 
pense, at the few points at which they could have made an incursion. It 
may be said, indeed, that the nature of their boasted armies was not, before 
the contest, well understood ; but surely the plea, that the Indian Govern- 
ment was ignorant of the resources as to the Burmese, is a very bad justifi- 
cation of the policy of beginning an offensive war against them. 

With such rare occasions of coming in contact with the Burmese, that 
scarcely a British subject could be found in India who had the slightest 
knowledge of their language, the whole cause of war—of aggressive war— 
resolved itself into insults which, under these circumstances, were of just as 
much consequence as he bawling of a fishwoman at Calais could be to a 
man at Dover. The Emperor of China, and his officers, every now and 
then utter proclamations, in which they treat us, of this the only civilized 
quarter of the world, in most contemptuous sort, as wretches who only 
alleviate the misery of our existence, by making broad-cloath and watches 
for the celestial empire; yet no one but a school-boy, or those who took in 
dudgeon the threats of the King of Ava, would think of making a war upon 
China, to prove to the Fum-Hos that we are really a great people, and pos- 
sess nobles and gentry, magistracy and clergy, and all the component parts 
of a well-organised state. 

The defence set up for the Burmese war, by the paper to which we have 
referred, is, that “ we are entirely supported in India by the force of opi- 
nion.” It should seem, from the sort of enterprises which this phrase is 
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often used to defend, that the “ opinion,” ‘by which we are supported in 
India, is the opinion that we are fools. The phrase, however, isa very 
absurd one, which has been repeated, cuckoo-like, many thousands of 
times, without any examination of its import. Undoubtedly “ opinion” is 
generally the support of Governments—the opinion that the man who re- 
sists will be hanged, or dealt with in some equivalent manner,—an opinion 
which is nowhere better founded than it is in India. We are supported 
there, just as the other Governments are supported. We take as much 
revenue as the land will yield, and employ more functionaries than are 
sufficient to eat it. We have the command of the whole armed force, who 
there as elsewhere, do as they are bid to do by those who feed, clothe, and 
pay them. Over and above these advantages, which are generally sufficient 
in other countries, we have the advantage of subjects prone to obedience, 
of civilization confined to the ruling class; of an influx from Britain of a 
superior class of soldiery, on whom we can always rely; and of a navy, 
whenever it is needed, quite irresistible in its element, and exempt from any 
accidents which might affect the body of the empire. Our empire will be 
kept by the same sort of opinion by which it has been conquered, and not 
by wasting our resources in enterprises beyond the limits of India. 

We cannot now place ourselves in so secure and advantageous a position 
as we were in before the commencement of the war, except by extending 
our dominions to the borders of China. Whether this, under the present 
circumstances, may be the best policy, depends upon the temper of the 
Burmese people. It is a policy which may now be forced upon us. 


The latest accounts are said to be still of the most distressing 
description. The Ist grenadier regiment got down to Chittagong in 
three days, and it was expected were to be moved on to Talak, their 
present encampment being found very unhealthy. The same letters 
mention, that Gardner's horse had been sent from Arracan on the new 
road by Ramoo to Chittagong. They had marched on the 10th of 
November, and some apprehension had begun to be entertained, as 
they had not been heard of at the date of the letters. These appre- 
hensions had been somewhat strengthened from the circumstance of a 
boat having arrived at Chittagong with sick from Arracan, which had 
left the latter place eighteen days after the force had marched; at 
which time they were as much in the dark as to their movements at 
Arracan as at Chittagong. It was expected when Gardner's horse left 
Arracan, that they would reach Gurjineea in eight days. 

The arrival of the ship Gillmore at Calcutta, from Arracan, is 
mentioned in the papers of the 12th of December. Brigadier 
Richards was a passenger on board her, he having suffered severely 
from what is called by the troops the Arracan pestilence. He was, 
however, considerably recovered. The Gillmore, on reaching the 
hospital ship, found that Lieutenant Patton, of the 44th King’s, and 
Lieutenants Pitcairn and White, Madras establishment, had been 
carried off. Captain Grinley, 54th King’s, had also fallen a victim. 

The death of General Morrison, one of the best officers in the ser- 
vice, who died on his passage to St. Helena, is an additional cause 
of regret that our troops should have been exposed, by the infatuation 
of the higher powers in India, to so unhealthy a climate as that of 
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Arracan. ‘The Times’ very justly remarks, that India must be 
sadly in want of burying-grounds to make us wish to possess it, 

The following letter has appeared in the ‘ Bengal Hurkaru’ of the 
3d of November : 


In advertence to the paragraph in your paper of to-day, in which you 
notice the report of the conference between Sir Archibald Campbell and 
the Burmese authorities, and which you conclude by saying, that you admit 
the pleasing hope of a speedy termination of the war; I have to acquaint 
you, that I have read a private communication, of credible authority, from 
Rangoon, in which it is stated that the armistice had been already broken 
in Pegue, and that a force was about to be despatched from Rangoon 
against it. The date of the letter is early in October. 

Pride is an element in the Burmese character ; the poverty of the nation 
is now generally admitted: and bearing in my mind that every previous 
interruption to good understanding was adjusted by negotiation, I have no 
hesitation in saying, that had the late Major Canning, on the capture of 
Rangoon, been despatched as a diplomatist to the Court of Ava, matters 
might have been immediately concluded. But when it is considered that 
the war has been carried on at an unprecedented outlay of means, and 
that the cessation of it, on our part, hinges on the question of remunera- 
tion, the thinking mind will not be disposed so readily “to admit the 
pleasing hope, that a few months will see the conclusion of the war.” 


Centra Inp1a. 
The subjoined Proclamation, issued by the late Sir David 
Ochterlony, will show the origin and nature of the quarrel at 
Bhurtpore : 


“ The Faithful Servant of Muhumed Abker, Shah Badshah Ghazy, General 
—Sir David Ochterlony, Bart., Buhadur—Jufur Jung, Nuseer Addou- 
lah Muneer Al-malk, the Great Sirdar. 

Proclamation addressed to the Chiefs of the Bhurtpore Government, and 
to all the Attendants, Dependents, Officers of Regiments, Risalahdars, and 
other Authorities, military and civil, in the service of the Bhurtpore Go- 
vernment, 

Be it known to all persons in the territory of Bhurtpore, that the de- 
ceased Muharajah Buldeo Singh Buhadur, through wisdom and foresight, 
appointed, in his lifetime, his beloved son, Muharajah Bulwunt Singh 
Buhadur, to sueceed him on the throne, and solicited from the Company a 
khilaat, or robe of inauguration. This request was complied with by the 
English Government from a sense of justice ; and the robe was accordingly 
bestowed by the Governor-General, through me. I proceeded in person 
to the Fort of Bhurtpore, and invested Muharajah Bulwunt Singh with the 
robe, in public Durbar, with the approbation of all, and in the presence of 
Mvharajah Buldeo Singh Buhadur, his brothers, relations, followers, &c., 
from the period Bulwunt Singh was taken under the protection and care of 
the British Government. I immediately went from Bhurtpore to Dihlee, 
and Muharajah Buldec Singh having retired to Gower Dhun, died there. 

Soon after his death, some officers of the army, and men connected with 
the Fort of Bhurtpore, from wickedness and folly, and being also excited to 
disobedience and rebellion by Kower Durjun Sal, (son of the deceased Rao 
luchmun Sing,) kindled the flame of war and strife to such a pitch, that 
they even spilt blood, and committed murder. At length Kower Durjun 
Sal obtained admission into the Fort of Bhurtpore. 
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On this account I have addressed you. It is well known to you all, that 
Muharajah Bulwunt Singh Buhadur, agreeably to the custom and usage of 
the Government, is the lawful and proper heir. On this subject there is no 
doubt in the minds of people of any sect. It is, therefore, incumbent on 
all the servants and followers of this Government to unite in eradicating 
and expelling the said Kower Durjun Sal, and not in any way to permit 
his interference in the Government of Bhurtpore. It is also proper, that 
you should devote yourselves day and night to the guarding and preserving 
the life of your lawful master, Bulwunt Singh; by acting thus, your good 
seryices will be proved both to the Company and the Muharajah. 

If you succeed in expelling the aforesaid Kower Durjun Sal before the 
arrival of the Company’s victorious army, it will be exceedingly proper, and 
extremely gratifying to the British Government; you will then gain the 
favour of Government and of the Muharajah. But if, in consequence of 
his having obtained possession, it is not now in your power to expel him— 
in this case it is fit that all the servants and dependents of the Government 
should exert themselves to the utmost for the preservation of Bulwunt Singh 
and his mother. 

Keep your minds at ease, and rest perfectly satisfied, as the English army 
is at hand, and will quickly appear for the purpose of affording assistance to 
the Muharajah, and expelling Kower Durjun Sal. The utmost caution and 
circumspection is necessary, however, in the interim, that no injury may 
happen to the Muharajah ; otherwise, his relations, and those about the Go- 
vernment of Bhurtpore, will, in the eyes of all people, be disgraced and 
degraded ; their ingratitude will also be fully established.—Let all act ac- 
cording to this Proclamation.” 


Bhurtpore is a town in the province of Agra; and the Rajah of 
Bhurtpore is one of the principal chieftains of the tribe of Jauts. He 
s a considerable territory, and several forts in the vicinity of 
Agra and Mathura, on the right bank of the Jumma. In 1805, this 
fortress sustained a siege, memorable in the annals of India, by the 
forces under the command of Lord Lake. The garrison repulsed, 
with vast slaughter, the most desperate assaults of the besiegers, The 
British experienced a greater loss of men and officers than they had 
suffered in any three of the greatest pitched battles they had fought in 
India; but the Rajah, perceiving we must ultimately prevail, sued 
for peace, and sent his son to Lord Lake’s camp with the keys of the 
fortress. 
The Calcutta ‘ John Bull’ of December 26, has the following ac- 
count of the active operations going on at Bhurtpore :— 


Contrary to the expectations of many, Durjun Sal has permitted active 
operations to commence against Bhurtpore on the part of the besieging 
force. ‘the morning of the 10th instant saw the head-quarters of a British 
force established once more under the walls of Bhurtpore, and the position 
of Lord Lake, so celebrated in the history of our power in India, again 
taken up by the division under Major-General Nicolls. Our troops had 
succeeded in getting possession of the sluice which lets in the water of the 
Gheel to the wet ditch of the fort—a success regarded as of considerable 
importance in expediting operations. The stopping up the Bund, which 
had t been ineffectually cut by the Bhurtporeans, had been intrusted to Capt. 
Irvine, of the Engineers, who accomplished it without any loss upon our 
part. By the 12th it was expected that the whole field of artillery would 
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be in position; and from the admirable state of equipment of the whole 
force, and the spirit with which every corps is actuated, we may rely on 
soon having to communicate to our readers the fall, and, we hope, the final 
extinction, of this once proud and formidable fortress. The energy and 
activity displayed by the Commander-in-Chief, in reaching and taking into 
the field the besieging army, is beyond praise. It was anticipated by no 
one that the force could be in position sooner than the 15th, or even the 
25th of December ; but they who thought so calculated, it seems, without a 
knowledge of what an active commanding officer may achieve. 

Since writing the above, letters from the camp before Bhurtpore, of the 
11th, announce that the Dewan had been sent out by Durjun Sal to plead 
for peace, but nothing of the result was known. 

Letters from Agra state, that the Bhurtporeans were firing away at every 
thing that approached the place, from which we may gather that the De- 
wan, if actually sent out on the 11th to supplicate peace, had been unsuc- 
cessful, 


The ‘ Government Gazette,’ of the same date, gives a further ac- 
count of the operations of the 12th: 

The infantry of the division under Major-General Nicolls having been 
preventer from proceeding on the 10th to take up its assigned position 

efore Bhurtpore, owing to the want of provisions, the Major-General 
detached the 1st brigade of cavalry at four o'clock in the morning of that 
day, under the command of Brigadier Murray, in order to take advantage 
of any attack which might be made by order of the Commander-in-Chief, 
on the force stationed on the northern face of Bhurtpore, for the protection 
of the Bund. This detachment consisted of four squadrons of his Majesty's 
16th Lancers, under the command of Major Persse ; four squadrons of 6th 
Light Cavalry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Becher ; 8th Light Cavalry, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gall; a troop of Horse-Artillery, with two 12 and two 
6-pounders, under Major Whish; and a detachment of Skinner’s Horse, 
under Mr. Fraser, who led the advance. On arriving in the vicinity of the 
Bund, on the north-west side of the fortress, an encampment of the Bhurt- 
pore cavalry was discovered, while a village also was occupied by their 
picquets, and several patrols skirted the wood on our right flank, Skin- 
ner’s Horse and the flankers of the column were directed to make a flank 
movement, by which they cut off about ninety horsemen, before they could 
reach an outwork, where the greatest propennee of them, with the loss of 
a considerable number of their horses, took refuge. ‘Two supporting squa- 
drons also of his Majesty’s 16th Lancers, and 8th Light Cavalry, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Becher, attacked a small village which Durjun Sal’s 
troops had occupied, and where several of his cavalry were cut up, after 
making a determined resistance. About this time the guns of the fort 
opened, but did not effect much mischief. Brigadier Murray speaks in 
handsome terms of the zeal and intelligence of Mr. Fraser, in command of 
the detachment of Skinner’s Horse, with whose behaviour he expresses his 
high gratification, The casualties were very few. Mr. Fraser received a 
slight wound on one side of his forehead, and Lieutenant Armstrong, of 
his Majesty’s 16th Lancers, was hit by a spent ball on the right side. 

Since the above was in type, we have received the following private in- 
telligence from Bhurtpore, dated the 13th: 

On the 11th a grand reconnoissance of Bhurtpore took place. Lord 
Combermere, accompanied by General Nicolls, went entirely round the 
fort. There was much cannonading; six or eight men were killed and 
wounded, which is letting us off cheap, considering that they were fre- 
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quently within three hundred yards of the fort, As the artillery will all be 
up to-morrow, the batteries, which are to be commenced upon immediately, 
will soon be armed. The timely stopping up the sluice, cut too late by the 
Bhurtporeans, has had the best effect, leaving, it is supposed, only four 
or five feet water in the ditch, and thus depriving the fort of its chief de- 
fence. 

Letters from the upper provinces speak generally of the probability of 
the army now taking the field, finding occupation after Bhurtpore shall 
have fallen into our possession. There are said to be thirteen or fourteen 
other forts to reduce, some of them of considerable strength ; but it would 
seem more probable, that, on Bhurtpore being reduced, the weaker Rajahs, 
now in a state of insurrection, will see the wisdom of submitting. 


In announcing to our readers the safe arrival of the Enterprize 
steam vessel, Captain Johnston, which reached Calcutta on the 9th 
of December, we have the pleasure to lay before them Captain John- 
ston’s own account of his voyage. 

The liberal offer of a premium in India for the encouragement of steam 
navigation led to the equipment of the Enterprize, and no pains or expense 
was spared to make her an efficient vessel for the undertaking. But 
although in the event of her success it was intended for future voyages to 
establish several depdts of coals between England and Calcutta, it was 
deemed most expedient to construct a vessel, in the first instance, which 
should carry coals sufficient for half the passage, which would make 
only one depot necessary, and that one was to be at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; but as the vessel could not take any ballast in addition to her coals, 
it was necessary to provide some meaus of replacing the weight that would 
be consumed, and iron tanks were constructed, which, after being emptied 
of their coals, might be filled with water to serve as ballast. 

The quantity of coals required for thirty-five or forty days’ consumption, 
about 380 tons, when taken on board, brought the vessel so deep in the 
water, that for several days her speed was much retarded ; and afterwards, 
when the coals in the vicinity of the engine-room were consumed, the tak- 
ing supplies from the tanks so fully employed all the seamen that could be 
spared to attend to the sails, that the advantage that might have been 
derived from them was lost. We had calculated also on benefiting by the 
N. E. trade wind for several days; this completely failed us, and, on leaving 
its limits, we encountered instead of calms only strong gales with fresh 
winds and currents against us. The first cause of our delay having 
occasioned a waste of coals, we were now obliged to save fuel when we 
could, and to make a circuitous route under sail, instead of a direct course 
by steam. 

This circumstance, however, had the good effect of establishing the fact, 
that without our steam we were on a par with any sailing ship. We visited 
the island of St. Thomas for water, and reached the Cape, on a moderate 
calculation, twenty days later than we should have done had we started in 
good time, and with an intermediate depdt. We were eight days at the 
Cape, including that of our arrival, but of these we were prevented from 
working two days by the gales of wind, and one was given up to the public 
to view the ship. As we were under the necessity of taking on board the 
full quantity of coals from the Cape, on leaving it we laboured under the 
same disadvantage as on leaving England ; and although we started from 
the Cape with a fair wind, immediately we were out of Table Bay, the wind 
came from the S. E. and blew fresh with an adverse current. We afterwards 
experienced a 8. E. gale off Algoa Bay: subsequently, currents for several 
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days running against us at the rate of eighty miles in twenty-four hours. 
The N. E. monsoon blowing down the Bay of Bengal, and our coals begin- 
ning to draw near to an end, obliged us to make a circuitous route to the 
Sand Heads, where we arrived on the 47th day after leaving the Cape. Had 
there been an intermediate depét, this passage would in all probability have 
been made in ten or twelve days less time, which, added to the twenty days 
by which the passage to the Cape might have been shortened, and the three 
superfluous days at the Cape of Good Hope, would leave seventy-eight days 
for the period of the first passage, undertaken at the most unfavourable 
season! In determining, therefore, whether it be worth while to encourage 
steam navigation to India, it will be but fair, without reference to the time 
prescribed by the premium, to compare the time occupied by the Enterprize 
on her present voyage, with that in which it is made by any other ship which 
may have left England at the same time of the year. 

Seventy days, the time allowed by the premium, is very short, but I am 
convinced, that the averages of the voyages, under other arrangements, 
would be less than eighty ; and I have no doubt of making the passage to 
England in seventy days, having written to the committee from the Cape to 
request that a supply of coals may be immediately forwarded to Madeira, 
and having ordered another quantity to be sent from the Cape to St. Helena; 
a further supply will immediately be forwarded from hence to a depdt 
between Calcutta and the Cape; and the spare room in the vessel, hitherto 
occupied by coals, will now be available for light and valuable freight. 


Bompmay. 


Intelligence from Bombay has reached us to the 18th of December. 
It announces the breaking of the armistice with the Burmese, and the 
recommencement of hostilities, which immediately followed the in- 
dignant rejection of our terms of peace by the King of Ava. One 
account says, that when the propositions were made known, the Com- 
missioners refused to take them to the King, declaring that, for the 
mere repetition of such a proposal, they should lose their heads; and 
another account states, that the individual who did deliver the mes- 
sage, had his mouth cut from ear to ear for his temerity: so great 
appears to be the anxiety formerly said to be evinced by the Burman 
Monarch for an amicable settlement of this quarrel. The ‘ Bombay 
Gazette’ of December 7, says : 

By the brig Bucephalus, which arrived at Madras on the 23d of November 
from Rangoon, accounts have been received of hostilities having recom- 
menced, in consequence of a refusal from the King of Ava to treat on our 
terms, or that the Keewoongy had declined so dangerous an undertaking as 
the presenting them tohis Majesty. Twothousand men, under Lieutenant 
Colonel Pepper, were to move on toward Tongo immediately after the 
monsoon. e 87th had arrived, and were to march up forthwith. We 
regret to state that, by the same conveyance, the death of Captain Alex- 
ander, R.N., has been announced. 

In the ‘ Madras Gazette’ of the 26th, it is stated, that a smart engagement 
had taken place on the day which terminated the armistice, between the 
Burmese and a party of the royals, in which two or three of our men were 
killed, and some wounded. 

A letter from Sandowey, on the Arracan river, dated in October, 
states, that “a force of 15,000 Burmese is within four days’ march 
of Fort Hayes, at Sandowey, where there are not more than 330 men 
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to oppose them. But having a fleet of well-appointed gun-boats to 
assist, and being well stockaded, no fear is entertained.” 

A sumptuous banquet had been given to Sir C. Colville, on his 
departure from Poona, by the gentlemen of the Society of the Deccan, 
which was attended by nearly two hundred persons assembled from 
the different stations. An entertainment and address had also been 
voted to Archdeacon Barnes on his departure for England ; on which 
occasion the clergy of the archdeaconry resolved to present this gen- 
tleman with a piece of plate, value 100 guineas. 

Amidst these scenes of festivity and satisfaction, as if to show that 
unmixed happiness is not to be found in any quarter, certain inter- 
ruptions to the peace, order, and good-will of society had taken place, 
and that, too, without being fomented by the aid of a free press, to 
which it has hitherto been the fashion to attribute all such evils. We 
give the account of the transaction to which we allude, in the words 
of the letter which conveys the information : 

You will have heard of Mr. Browne, the Attorney, having, some time 
ago, threatened to horsewhip Mr. Norton, the Advocate-General, for having 
abused him, and afterwards refused to go out with him; and Mr. Graham 
has just now actually horsewhipped Mr. Irwin, the Barrister, for having 
called him “a scoundrel” at the Petty Sessions, and afterwards refused to 
meet him. Mr. Norton swore (and had his affidavit filed in Court) that 
Browne threatened him as above; and I suppose Mr. Irwin will also verify 
his horsewhipping upon oath, backed, perhaps, by his friend Mr. Warden, 
who witnessed it, and with whom Mr. Irwin was playing billiards when it 
happened. But what an insult this to the dignity, or rather I should say, 
to the majesty, of a Member in Council; for Mr. Irwin and Mr. Norton very 
gravely contended in the Supreme Court, a few days ago, that the East 
India Company was a sovereign power! I suppose we shall soon have a 
‘Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation here, to restrain the liberty of the 
horsewhip.’ 

We turn from this subject to one of much greater importance, the 
continued vigilance exercised by Sir Edward West, the Chief Justice 
at Bombay, in watching over the great interests committed to his 
care. Our readers will find, in another part of our publication, his 
elaborate and able Charge to the Grand Jury of Bombay, on the sub- 
ject of Police at that island ; wherein he furnishes abundant reason 
to deplore its defective state, and to admire his industry and zeal, 
both in pointing out the errors of the present system, and in suggesting 
their reform. We are glad to find the labours of this upright and 
independent Judge praised as they deserve to be ina Calcutta paper, 
the ‘ Columbian Press Gazette,’ which we are proud to see treading 
in the path pursued by the late ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ as far as the 
present restrictions on the Indian press will admit, and doing its duty 
towards the best interests of the country in which it circulates. For 
the sake of making that paper known as it deserves to be in this 
country, and of assisting also to spread more widely the just tribute 
which it pays to fearless virtue in a British Judge, we transcribe its 
remarks with great satisfaction in the task : 

There have been many occasions since the commencement of our edi- 
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torial career, brief as the elapsed period is, in which we have had cause to 
regret the narrow limits to which we are confined ; but on no one of these 
have we felt this more seriously, than in the case of the charge of the Chief 
Justice of Bombay to the Grand Jury there, on the subject of the admini- 
stration of justice in the Courts of Request, and Quarter Sessions, and by 
the Police Magistrates of that place,—a document which our space will not 
admit of our laying before our readers, without dividing it into several parts, 
which would destroy the interest, in a paper published like ours, only twice 
a-week. All we can do, therefore, is briefly to advert to the contents of this 
charge, which reflects the highest honour on the learned Judge who deli- 
vered it, not for its eloquence, (for that is evidently not aimed at,) but for 
the subject-matter of it: it is directed to restrain and correct the abuses, and 
prevent the illegal and unmerciful exercise of arbitrary power, and to assert 
and maintain the due authority of the Supreme Court to protect the subject 
against such invasions of his most sacred rights. In this country, where, 
from the remoteness of all check over the actions of men in power, and the 
absence of the salutary control of the press in particular, there is a constant 
tendency to abuse it, and, in general, a union of all who possess it to sup- 
port each other in their arbitrary and unconstitutional conduct, it must be 
refreshing to the soul of every Briton, whose love of liberty and veneration 
for the institutions of his country, which secure it to him when there, has 
not given way to that servility, which a dependence on the nod of power 
engenders, to behold a British Judge untainted by the atmosphere of cor- 
ruption by which he is surrounded, rising up in the solemn tribunal over 
which he presides, and after laying open the abuses and oppressions prac- 
tised with impunity for years past, announcing his determination to employ 
that power intrusted to him, as the representative of Majesty in the admini- 
stration of justice, in vindication of the violate 1 rights of his subjects in this 
remote quarter of the world, and as an engine to root out and destroy the 
arbitrary system, which he has exposed to the indignatioa of mankind. 

His Lordship, after calling the attention of the Court to the origin, con- 
stitution, and powers of the Petty Court, proceeds to notice the actual pro- 
ceedings of that Court; and they display a series of arbitrary and illegal 
measures in the infliction of punishment, which fully serve to show that the 
investigation of the subject was imperiously called for. It appears from 
these records, that imprisonment, fine, banishment, and flogging, were in- 
flicted in the Court alluded to, almost ad libitum, according to the discretion 
of the Justices, without reference to the enactments of the law. Can a 
British Judge devote his time to any pursuit more honourable to him, than 
to the investigation of such a system of oppression? Surely not; and we 
think it would be well for British India, could a great many such Judges be 
distributed over the Mofussil, with power to examine into the records of our 
Zillah Courts. 

The learned Judge next proceeds to consider the powers of the Police 
Magistrates and their actual proceedings ; but the portion of his charge 
given in yesterday’s ‘Hurkaru,’ which is all we have seen of it, does not 
bring us to his observations on this subject ; and we must therefore defer 
till our next any particular reference to them, should they seem to us to 
require it. 

In the mean time we cannot refrain from expressing our hope, that our 
Judges on this side of India may be induced to follow the honourable ex- 
ample of their brother of Bombay. We must, however, add, in justice to 
our worthy magistrates, that we do not think that any examination into their 
actual proceedings, would bring to light many instances of oppression and 
illegal punishment of the Natives ; on the contrary, we think that the mea- 
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sures of our police, of late years, will exhibit a leaning so much the other 
way, as to call for an amendment in the system of a directly opposite nature 
to that which seems to be required at Bombay. Still, however, the inquiry, 
and the assumption by the Supreme Court of authority over our administrators 
of municipal justice, with which it is by law invested, would be beneficial— 
it would serve to rouse the magistrates from that state of apathy and in- 
difference which, we are sorry to say, has hitherto rendered every appeal of 
the press vain, and it might lead to a closer attention to the duties of the 
office, than is, we fear, now bestowed on them; it is a notorious fact, that 
the magistrates at our police do not attend (unless there has been some very 
recent improvement in that particular of which we are uninformed) their 
office till past noon; we have heard, indeed, till one o’clock; and they 
quit it again, in general, by four, so that at the utmost, three hours only per 
day are devoted to the duties of the magistracy. Is this—can it be sufficient 
in a metropolis like this for the effectual performance of them? We think 
not, and we are borne out by facts in the conclusion. There is nota 
worse regulated police in India than that of Calcutta. Let those who 
doubt it, travel up the Bow Bazar in the evening, so close to the police 
office, and they will have some evidence of the fact; but let them also tarn 
over the files of Calcutta papers for the last five years, and see the com- 
— daily poured forth on the subject. Here are whole classes of the 
ower orders, whose services are indispensable to the community, liable on 
the one hand to fraud and imposition themselves, and constantly practising 
it on their superiors with perfect impunity on the other, we mean the boat- 
men and bearers ; then again there are constant instances of indecency on 
the part of the Natives in the public streets, which are suffered unmolested ; 
we have now a letter from an “ Eye Witness” on this subject, describing 


‘one of these disgusting exhibitions on the part of a Fakeer, in one of the 


most crowded thoroughfares of the town, which was quietly suffered by the 
Chowkeydars, and tumultuously applauded by crowds of the other Natives. 

All these evils, we think, would be remedied by a strict inquiry into the 
proceedings of the inferior Courts at the Presidency, and an indication on 
the part of the n1Guest to watch over them with vigilance in future. The 
Editor of the ‘Hurkaru,’ whose able remarks of Saturday on Sir Edward 
West’s Charge will be found in another page, observes, in yesterday’s 
paper, that it is difficult to procure a copy even of the By-laws and Regu- 
ations of the Police. Surely, this is a state of things which it is a reproach 
to the community to endure ; and if the Editor of the ‘ Hurkaru,’ whose 
ability for the task must certainly surpass that of most men here, except 
those who, like him, are of the legal profession, could obtain a copy of 
these Regulations, and had leisure to offer such observations upon them as 
his professional acquirements and his sterling English feelings prompted, 
he would, by performing this task, confer a most essential benefit on society 
at large; and if he can command the time, we are certain that he will 
derive a real gratification from such an employment of it. 

We cannot close this subject, however, without adverting to the pre- 
sentment of the Grand Jury, by which the charge of Sir Edward West 
was succeeded: we must say that we really think it a disgrace to those 
who drew it up and formed the majority by which it was voted, for we 
cannot suppose it possible that the jury were unanimous in approving 
its sentiments and language. They see no reason, it seems, to lessen 
either the frequency or the severity of arbitrary flogging; nor any 
change in the weapon with which it is inflicted. In short, however 
shocking the scenes of lacerating the human form may be to those gen- 
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tlemen not accustomed to such sights, they think people may soon be 
accustomed to them: and then all objection will be removed. If the 
press of Bombay had done its duty when this presentment was pub- 
lished, it would have lashed the framers of it with that severity of in- 
tellectual censure, which such passionate fondness for corporeal punish- 
ments truly deserves. Well, indeed, may the rulers of India desire to 
fetter the exercise of public opinion. 


JAVA. 


Accounts from Java have been received to the 4th of December. 
They give the most melancholy details of the situation of that rich 
but unhappy settlement. The insurgents were in possession of the 
whole of the eastern side of the island, and had committed great 
excesses; they had destroyed the villages of Packalanga and Inder- 
mago entirely, and incendiaries had been sent from the camp into 
Samarang, who had set fire to the town in several places. One rich 
China merchant lost 20,000 pekuls of coffee in one conflagration. 
The letters represent the Dutch troops as so weakened by continual 
services, that they are now entirely confined to strong and fortified 
places ; and as the Government in Holland send only 500 or 600 men 
at a time, they are cut off by the natives, or reduced by the climate 
and fatigue so much, that each of the reinforcements has to commence 
the warfare anew. 

. 


Care or Goop Hopet. 


Accounts from the Cape of Good Hope reach down to the 8th of 
February. The Rainbow, with the Lieutenant-Governor, had not 
arrived at that date. It appears, his Excellency, Lord Charles Somer- 
set, is now as anxious to return to England as he was previously 
slow in complying with the orders from the Ministers of the Crown. 
He would no longer wait for the Rainbow, but ordered the Samarang 
frigate, on the coast, to prepare for conveying him to England. His 
Excellency was using, according to report, every means to get up 
addresses respecting the sorrow of the inhabitants on the prospect of 
losing so good a Governor, and other testimonials as to character, of 
which his Excellency appears to be rather deficient. However, the 
colonists (because, his enemies assert, they are anxious to get quit of 
him) were in many instances signing these papers, It was reported 
at the Cape, that the Governor's salary would be reduced from 
10,0007. per annum to 7,000/.; but that it should be no saving to the 
colony, the Ministers were creating other sinecures to the amount of 
the saving. 

Two weekly newspapers have been suppressed by the orders of his 
Excellency the Governor. The New Council also makes a stir re- 
specting the liberty of the press. Mr. Greig has been summoned 
before this tribunal, and admonished as to his political writings, with 
a hint of further consequences if he continues the attacks upon his 
Excellency and the Government of the Cape. 

The Committee of Merchants trading to the Cape of Good Hope 
announce, that a direct communication from the Treasury states, 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 9. 2C 
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that his Majesty’s Ministers have come to the determination to make 
no alteration in the measures respecting the circulating medium of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The following letter, dated Cape Town, January 26, will give some 
idea of the condition of this colony. 


The state of things here is truly dreadful, owing to the stagnant state of 
the wine-trade, the alteration of the eurreney, and the consequent with- 
drawal of so much paper from circulation, the impossibility of collecting in 
debts, and from the indisposition of people to part with rix-dollars : these 
causes operate so strongly and universally, that an almost general distress 
may be said to prevail. 

The much expected arrival of the Lieutenant-Governor has been so long 
delayed, that most persons think he will never arrive. 

Dr. Philips, of the Missionary Society, so cruelly aspersed by the Gover- 
nor, sails to-morrow, in the Coromande/: he is returning to England by 
desire of that Society, to vindicate his character in the affair of Captain Tay- 
lor, and the poor settler Harden; also to represent to the English Govern- 
ment the state of slavery in this colony, and excite, if possible, their sym- 
pathies in behalf of suffering humanity in this portion o the globe. 

The Governor's departure would seem to be near at hand, but none really 
believe that that desirable event will ever take place. Mr. Fairburn’s 
journal, suppressed last week, was called The New Organ; since which, a 
placard has been exhibited to this efleet-—‘ For sale, a New Organ, with a 
patent Somerset Stop !” 

A meeting takes place this day, about our wine trade, his Excellency in 
the chair. He takes this step, it is believed, to prevent men speaking their 
minds too freely as to the origin of the real cause of our distress. 





INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH 
THE EASTERN WORLD. 


Nornina of particular interest has transpired in Parliament since 
our last, if we except the passing of the Indian Jury Bill, on which 
we offered our sentiments in a preceding Number. The Debate at 
the India House will be found reported in another part of our 
publication; and the opinions expressed by the conductors of the 
public press in England on the subject, we shall append in the way 
of extract to the Debate itself. 

The great subject which has agitated all parties connected with 
India in this country, for the last three months, has been the election 
of the new Directors for the East India Company. The contest was 
remarkable for the zeal exercised by the old Directors, to get in 
men of their own stamp, to the exclusion of others, not answering the 
description of persons they wish to see added to their body. Some 
very able letters, particularly those signed ‘Expositor’ and ‘Scru- 
tator,’ on the indecency of this combined influence of the Directors 
to promote the success of their own minions, appeared in the Daily 
Papers, where, however, so slight is the interest taken in Indian 
affairs, that they would only find insertion by being largely paid for 
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as advertisements! and even then, it was deemed a matter of especial 
favour with some of the Papers to give them a place at all. The 
number of persons who crowded the ballotting room at the India 
House, was greater than on any recent occasion; and though the 
urns or jars, in which the ballotting tickets are deposited, (strangely 
enough called glasses,) were delivered to the scrutineers at six in the 
evening, the result of their contents was not ascertained until the 
following morning, the whole night being passed by the scrutineers 
in counting and allotting them to the separate Candidates. Mr. 
Stuart and Mr. Tucker were the successful candidates; but Major 
Carnac came so near the latter, that it is thought certain he will 
come in without opposition, on the next ensuing vacancy. The num- 
ber of votes obiained by the several Candidates in the field were as 
follows :— 


James Pattison, Esq. co.cc cree sees cess 1736 
John Locke, Esq. .. coceisssccccecsscece 1646 
Jamies Stuart, Esc. ce scrccccccesecese 1442 
Charles Mills, Esq. .........eeeee es asec. SOE 
John Bebb, Esq. .......+.0c000 ee bisbes 1306 
Henry St. George Tucker, Esq. .......... 1075 
Major James Rivett Carnac, ....... cooee 1054 
Charles Mackinnon, Esq. ........ ecceee. Cee 


Lieut.-Cvlonel Sir William Young, Bart. .. (om 

Mr. Mackinnon and Sir Wm. Young still continue their canvass: and 
Col. Lushington, Mr.Gahagan, and Mr. Fergusson have each announced 
their intention of becoming candidates for a seat in the Direction. 
The first of these gentlemen is, we hear, still a Colonel in the Com- 
pany’s service, and receiving the emoluments of his rank, a circum- 
stance which, we should conceive, would disqualify him for a Director; 
as Sir John Malcolm is said to have not long since expressed his 
intention to start for this great prize, and found, on inquiry, that his 
having a regiment and receiving a pension, disqualified him from 
holding a seat in the Direction. Colonel Lushington has also issued 
some testimonials of service, as pretensions to public favour, which 
we shall examine more in detail when the proper time arrives. Mr. 
Gahagan is an East India Proprietor, who has taken an active part 
in all the proceedings of the Court for some years past, and is there- 
fore better known to those whose votes he will solicit. Mr. Fergusson’s 
claims and pretentions remain tu be discussed, when they are put forth, 
which will not be perhaps for some time to come, if the mere announce- 
ment, indeed, be not rather meant to serve the purposes of facilitating 
his election for parliament, than with any other view. That he has sut- 
ficient knowledge of India and its interests, no one can doubt; but how 
he will apply this knowledge, remains to be seen. If he could defend 
the seizure and imprisonment of Mr. Arnot, because he held the post of 
Advocate General at the time, and no other reason has ever been 
assigned: then we can have no doubt but that he will advocate the 
continuance of the Indian monopoly, because he is a Director; and for 
the same reason uphold all that he may deem the interests of the body 
to which he belongs, in opposition to the higher interests of his country 
and mankind. 
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We say this, without meaning to impute to the private and personal 
characters of the individuals spoken of, anything not to be found in 
almost all the ‘honourable men” of the present age. We believe 
the Directors of the India Company, and the Candidates for that 
honour, to be generally men of unimpeachable private worth: we know 
nothing to the contrary of this, in the characters of the most bigotted 
advocates of all that is tyrannical and detestable. Mr, Astell, Mr 
Impey, Sir John Sewell, and Mr. Pondyer, the great eulogizers of 
despotism at the India House, are no doubt good husbands, good 
fathers, and warm friends; but as we can feel the utmost abhorrence 
of the doctrines which they publicly maintain, without thereby sup- 
posing them to be destitute of the usual private or social good qualities ; 
so we can denounce, as severely, the hollow, and, we must add, hypo- 
critical pretensions of the public men canvassing for support on public 
grounds, in the firm belief that they, like most others of their age and 
generation, will not only sanction, but perform, in their public capacity 
as members of an irresponsible body, acts of which they would be 
utterly ashamed in their private and individual capacity. The pre- 
valence of this fallacious distinction (for, after all, itis nothing better 
than a fallacy) is so general, as to be a subject of deep regret with all 
who desire to see the reign of justice more extended. But this, we 
must say, that the nearer individuals can approach to that uniform- 
ity of conduct, which shall make them shrink from approving any- 
thing in public life which they would condemn in private, the more 
they will deserve the title of just and honourable men. 





DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 
East India House, April 7. 


Tus day a special Court of Proprietors was held. 
The Minutes of the proceedings of the last Court having been read— 
The CHAIRMAN informed the Court, that it was made special in pursuance 


of the following requisition :— 
London, March 18, 1826, 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company : 

Hon. Sirs,—We, the undersigned Proprietors of East India Stock, duly qua- 
lified, request that you will be pleased to call an early Special General Court of 
Proprietors, at which it is our intention to submit the following motion :— 

«¢'That the severe loss of property sustained by Mr. Buckingham, in conse- 
quence of the measures of the Bengal Government subsequently to his departure 
from India, having involved him in pecuniary difficulties, which it could never 
have been within the contemplation of the public authorities to occasion, but 
agaiost which no human foresight on his part could have provided, and these 
difficulties having been greatly augmented by the obstacles which prevented him 
from returning to Calcutta for a short period to wind up his affairs; the Pro- 
prietors of East India Stock, animated solely by a desire to relieve that gentleman 
from the embarrassment in which he is now ubhappily plunged, earnestly recom- 
amend to their hon. Directors, that there be granted to Mr. Buckingham, from 
the fands of the Company, for the purpose of assisting him to surmount his pre - 
sent didicnities, the sum of 5000/. sterling, being not more than one-eighth part 
of the estimated loss of actual property occasioned by the proceedings adverted 
to; assuring the hon. Directors that they will meet with the cordial support of 
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this Court in helping to repair misfortunes and alleviate sufferings, no doubt 
unwillingly witnessed, and unintentionally inflicted.” 
We have the honour to be, 
Honourable Sirs, your most obedient humble servants, 


JosepH HuME, DouG.ias KINNAIRD, 
Henry GAHAGAN, CuHakLes FoRBEs, 
JouN WILKs, J. DoyLe, 

C. J. Dove, H. STRACHEY, 


. W. MAXrIELbD. 
Josep Dart, Sec. 

Mr. D. Kinnainp then rose and spoke as follows :—In submitting this 
motion to the Court, I feel myself relieved from the necessity of stating at 
any length the grounds upon which I hope it will receive the support of the 
Proprietors. ‘The case has been already fully discussed in this Court. Those 
who heard me bring forward the case on a former occasion will, I think, give 
me credit for having endeavoured bona fide to establish it upon its own merits 
unconnected with any collateral question. For myself and my hon. Friends 
who support me, I can say that in advocating Mr. Buckingham’s cause we 
have had no indirect object to gain, no indirect purpose to serve, and have 
desired to cast reflection in no quarter. If any intention of this kind be 
entertained by any persons, I for one disclaim it. Ihave no wish to connect 
the present question with any other, and shall confine myself strictly to fol- 
lowing the course which I formerly pursued. The Company’s servants who 
have the management of their affairs in India, considered it necessary for the 
good government of that empire to send this unfortunate gentleman from 
India, for pursuing what he (Mr. Buckingham) conceived to be a legitimate 
course of conduct. Mr. Buckingham having been sent from India, the ques- 
tion of his conduct there is atanend. I have nothing to do with it. 1 appeal 
to the Court on the ground, that after Mr. Buckingham’s removal from India, 
his property has been made worse than nothing, by measures which certainly 
were not adopted with a view to his punishment, and were therefore uninten- 
tional, for it never could have been intended that Mr. Buckingham should be 
thus persecuted by the loss of his property. LI acquit the Government of any 
intention to destroy Mr. Buckingham’s property. If any person will under- 
take to say, that this was intended to form part of Mr. Buckingham’s punish- 
meut, I will at once give up the appeal which | now make to the Court. I, 
however, state on the part of the Government—I make it the ground on which 
I stand—that the destruction of Mr. Buckingham’s property was uot intended 
by the Government as any portion of the punishment which they inflicted 
upon that gentleman, for what they conceived to be the evil manner in which 
he had conducted the press in India. J state this broadly on the part of the 
Government, and I defy contradiction. I contend, without meaning to reflect 
upon any body, that the loss of property which has happened to this unfortu- 
nate gentleman was an evil never intended by the Government to befal him. 
This gentleman possesses an unblemished character; he is pursuing a legiti- 
mate purpose in this country, by the success of which he must stand or fall ; 
but whilst he is thus conducting himself, deprived of those resources which 
he had calculated upou as the foundation and sole support of his industrious 
exertions, instead of possessing a property in his paper in India, and his 
printing establishment there, he is deprived of all, and involved in debt also, 
and all this by the measures of Government, who declared that so long as 
Mr. Buckingham had any property in the paper or types, a license should not 
be granted for its publication. The result was, the property of the paper was 
trausferred from Mr. Buckingham to other persons, without that gentleman 
receiving any compensation for what might be called the good-will of it. 
I state this, without meaning to cast reflection upon any one, as the ground 
of my motion. The motion touches on no collateral question ; it simply 
states the case as 1 have put it; and if any person wishes to confine it more 
strictly to an act of generous compassion, | am perfectly willing to adopt his 
suggestions. I have laid before the Court, as succinctly as possible, the 
grounds on which this unfortunate gentleman appeals to a body of his fellow 
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countrymen, the members of the most opulent Company in the world. Before 
I sit down, I ought to state that I am provided with a requisition, signed by 
nine Proprietors, praying that the opinions of the Proprietors at large may be 
taken on this question. As an occasion will soon occur when a larger num- 
ber of Proprietors will bein town than probably will be the case for some time, 
I hope the ballot may be fixed for that period. The bon, Proprietor concluded 
with moving the following motion : 


That the severe loss of property sustained by Mr. Buckinghain, in consequence 
of the measures of the Bengal Government subsequently to his departure from 
India, having involved him in pecuniary difliculties, not within the coutempla- 
tion of the public authorities to occasion, and augmented by the obstacles which 
prevented him from returning to Calcutta to wind up his affairs, the Proprietors 
of East India Stock, animated solely by a desire to relieve him from his embar- 
rassments, earnestly recommend to their honourable Directors that there be 
granted to Mr. Buckingham, from the funds of the Company, in order to assist 
him to surmount his present difficulties, the sum of 5000/., assuring the honour- 
able Directors that they will meet with the cordial support of this Court, in help- 
ing to repair misfortunes and alleviate sufferings no doubt unwillingly witnessed 
and unintentionally inflicted. 


Mr. Hume.—I rise to second the motion, in the hope that the appeal now 
made to the humanity, consideration, and justice of the Proprietors will be 
successful. I do not recollect any occasion on which an application on the 
part of any individual has been supported on such strong grounds of justice 
and reason, as this claim on bebalf of Mr. Buckingham. It would not be 
proper, as my hon. Friend justly observed, to discuss, on the present occasion, 
the grounds on which Mr, Buckingham’s removal from India originally took 
place. The offence for which the Government ordered him to be removed, 
was, in the opinion of every candid man, sufficiently expiated by his trans- 
mission from India. That being the case, I submit to the Court, that there 
never was an occasion when a stronger case came before them, calling upon 
them to relieve the misfortunes of au individual who has been utterly ruined, 
after having wade the most meritorious efforts to obtain an independency. 
Under these circumstances, after the numerous appeals which have been 
made to the Court, I cannot conceive that the Proprietors of this Company, 
a body of wealthy and independent mey, celebrated for the liberality of their 
transactions, will fail to give a favourable consideration to the case of an in- 
dividual who has been ruined by uo immediate fault of his own, but by the 
acts of your servants in India, I have scen some very sensible observations 
on Mr. Buckingham’s case, by the Editor of a provincial paper. The writer, 
after giving an account of the proceedings in India, says: ‘* The suppression 
of the ‘ Calcutta Journal’ is the first instance in the page of English history, 
of an English newspaper being put down by the act of Government.”” The 
Proprietors are now called upon to exercise the inestimable privilege they 
possess, by granting to Mr. Buckingham only one-eighth part of the loss 
which he has sustained. This appeal to the generosity of the Proprietors is 
made in the fairest manner possible, by not being confined to the few who 
are assembled here, but to the body at large, who all know the merits of the 
case, and can come prepared to give au unbiassed decision upon it when the 
proper time shall arrive. I hope that no person will mix the present question 
up with any other from which it is distinct. The question of the freedom of 
the press is in no way connected with the present question, which was 
entirely one of compensation for the loss of property sustained whilst be was 
absent from the scene, and could not possibly have done any thing to deserve 
such a punishment. My confidence is strong that Mr, Buckingham’s case 
will receive the support of the Proprietors when it comes to be decided by 
ballot. I have never, on any occasion, been anxious to vote away the public 
money, either here or elsewhere, without the strongest grounds for its 
necessity ; andif 1 did not believe that the present claim was founded on 
justice, | would not support the motion. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. PoynpdER.—I can sincerely assure the Court, that there is no one 
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whom I have the honour to address, not excepting even the Mover and 
Seconder of this Resolution, who can more unfeignedly regret than myself 
the necessity of travelling over ground which has been trodden before, or of 
repeating arguments which have been already adduced. There seems, how- 
ever, to be ne choice for those who dissent from the motion now proposed, 
but to repeat their former objections ; and so long as the friends of Mr. 
Buckingham shall esteem it their duty to obtrude upon us the consideration 
of his pretensions, so long must they be met with bya plain exposition of cer- 
tain weighty facts, which, if they should happen tu be unpalatable, they have 
only themselves to thank for eliciting. It is evident, from the technical 
caution, amounting to lawyer-like address, exhibited in the wording of the 
motion, that it is intended to preclude all reference to Mr. Buckingham’s 
past misconduct, and to confine all argument upon the question within the 
narrow limits of that gentleman's history since he was expelled from India. 
I cannot, however, consent to be precluded, by the technical ability with 
which this motion has been prepared, from going into the former history of 
Mr. Buckingham, since it would be the height of injustice and inconsistency 
for any Proprietor to call upon this Court to vote 5000/. to an individual, and 
at the same time to deny to any other Proprietor the privilege of considering 
how far he had deserved it.(1) It seems, therefore, only due to the Pro- 
prietors at large, and to the Mover and Seconder in particular, that I should 
state in the outset, with all fraukness and honesty, that it is necessary to the 
vurpose of my argumevt to take a more excursive range than the mofien 
would prescribe ; (2) and that, however essential to their interests the friends 
of Mr. Buckingham may consider it, that we should only look at his conduct 
since bis arrival in England, it appears to me that the interests of truth as 
imperatively require that we should not merely contemplate him since he has 
no longer possessed the power of doing mischief, (3) but that we should see 
how he conducted himse.fso long as that opportuvity was afforded him. Ifso 
humble an individual as myself should succeed iu showing that his behaviour, 
during the interval of probation, was at once discreditable to himself and 
injurious to the interests of Lndia, it will, perhaps, be thought that the best 
reason will be afforded against complying with his present application. Under 
these circumstances, | feel myself under the necessity of giving a short history 
of Mr. Buckingham’s career in India. 

It will probably be known to mostof the Proprietors, that in August 1418, the 
censorship, which had previously existed on the press in India, was removed, 
and that in its place the following Regulations were adopted by the Supreme 
Government. 

[The learned Proprietor here went into a detail of these Regulations, and 
a repetition of all that has been already printed and published against Mr, 
Buckingham during the last three years; reading chiefly avowed extracts 
from the late Mr. Adawn’s Manifesto respecting Mr. Buckingham’s removal 
from India, but cautiously avoiding all allusion to the replies which had been 
made tothe several allegations of this Manifesto in the ‘ Oriental Herald.’ As 
this recapitulation was as foreign to the subject of the motion as one of the 
books of Mr. Mill’s ‘ History of India’ would be, and as the only object of it 
must have been to occupy the time and weary the patience of the Court, we 
are surprised that some Proprietor, when he concluded, did not move “ that 
all the statutes relating to India be now read,” in order to elucidate whether 
Mr. Buckingham was not doing right in all the cases in which Mr, Poynder 
coutended that he was doing wrong. It is from no desire to shrink from this 
question of the press that we abstain from repeating all the unnecessary 
repetitions of Mr. Poynder; but as we cannot repeatthe replies already given 








(1) It was not a question of reward for deserts, but compensation for losses. 

(2) Butin all well-regulated assemblies, the * motion ”’ is the only standard 
by which the relevaucy or irrelevancy of arguments can be judged, and not the 
** purpose” of the speaker. 

(3) What! not even by circulating more *‘ mischievous” doctrines in India 
now, than could ever be ventured on before ? 
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to all that he read, we deem it more just to refer the reader to Nos. I. and II. 
of the ‘ Oriental Herald’ for January 1824, where he will find a// that Mr. 
Adam said in his Manifesto, and now read by Mr. Poynder, as well as all that 
Mr. Buckingham then said in reply; so that the bave and antidote will be 
both before him. We continue Mr. Poynder’s speech from the portion at which 
he left off reading, and where he began to offer the Court opinions of his own, 
instead of those of Messrs. Adam, Spankie, and Bosanquet. After bringing 
the history of Mr. Buckingham’s several applications to the public authorities 
for redress up to the last, which was rejected, Mr. Poynder continues :] 

In these recorded decisions of the Court of Directors, the Court of Proprietors, 
the Board of Control for India, and the King in Council, I humbly apprehend 
that the present Court cannot refuse to concur, in justice to their own con- 
sistency,(4) and to their sense of what is due to the East India Proprietors, 
aud of what is no less due to the public at large.(5) Certainly, if the most 
unwearied and obtrusive pertinacity on the part of Mr. Buckingham and his 
friends could have eusured success, they would have obtained it earlier; but 
the question for consideration to-day is, whether they deserve it at all? 
Although perseverance in a good cause is regarded as virtue, it can only be 
considered obstinacy in a bad one.(6) Lord Chesterfield observes in one of 
his Letters, that ‘a majority of 250 is a great anodyne”’ ; but it seems as if 
no majority, and no succession of majorities, would prove an ‘ anodyne”’ to 
the demands of the present claimant, or to the exertions of his friends. In 
the case of Mr. Buckingham and his adherents, the trumpet of retreat has 
only proved the signal of a fresh attack ; and when the Proprietors have 
imagined their labour at an end, they have again and again been compelled, 
however reluctantly, to take the field afresh.(7) We have been told, forsooth, 
of the benefits which would be conferred by the geveral dissemination of all 
kinds of opinions in India ; (8) and we are called upon to do Mr. Buckingham 
justice, as the intrepid assertor of the freedom of the press. It appears, how~ 
ever, to me, that of all the dreams in which speculative theorists have ever 
indulged, that of a free press in India is least to be justified.(9) It is not to 
be disguised that the form of government in India necessarily partakes some- 
what of a despotic character, although that government has been proved, 
from long experience, to be the most congenial to the feelings, character, and 
habits of the people.(10) In such a state of things, a free press (especially in 
Mr. Buckingham’s sense of freedom, which is but another word for licentious- 
ness,) would have been found wholly incompatible with the condition of 
society, the interests of the governed, and the existence of the governors. A 
free government, like the British, glories in a free press, and, as an English- 
man, | glory in that freedom; but the counteracting control incessantly 
offered here to the utmost latitude which the press can attain, both by the 
vigilance of our Parliament, the strength of the laws, and the influence of 
opinion, is found sufficient to repress the excesses and to prevent the evils 
which would be inevitable under a less favourable form of government.(11) 
The attempt, therefore, to assimilate the case of India to that of England, is 
absurd.(12) Is any man here prepared to contend, that the press should be 





(4) That is—if wrong before, they must continue so still. 
(5) Neither of whom are affected, in the slightest degree, by the issue. 

(6) But whether Tuts be a good or abad cause, makes all the difference. 

(7) In a good cause this is worthy of commendation. 

8) If one kind of opinions only be beneficial, who is to decide which is the 
right one? Not Mr. Poynder, surely! 

9) Other men think differently, and give reasons for their belief. 

10) ‘his proof is, perhaps, to be found in the silence of men who dare not 
speak, and in the symptoms of hatred to our yoke, which, Sir John Malcolm says, 
are universal and unintermitting throughout all the country ! 

11) It was said just before, that the Indian form of government was the most 
favourable that could be. 

(12) To consider Mr. Poynder as possessing more knowledge on this subject 
than Burke, Hastings, or Mill, who all advocated this freedom, would be, how- 
ever, more absurd still. 
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permitted to propagate all kinds of inflammatory opinions (13) in such a 
valuable part of our empire as India, and among a people so sensitive and 
irritable as its inhabitants?(14) As well might we expect that, in ad- 
ministering ardent spirits to the aboriginal inhabitants of America, no 
injurious effects would follow ; or that, in illuminating a powder-mill, we 
should be likely to do so with impunity. No good man hazards experiments 
ofthis nature; and no wise man who has the power to prevent it, will permit 
them to be tried.(15) The very existence of the Indian Government is 
founded on the good opinion of its subjects, nor could it long survive the loss 
of that good opinion.(16) Let me not, however, be misunderstuod, or be 
supposed desirous of impeding the progress of knowledge, or the extension 
of civilization. I am, on the contrary, an earnest friend to the enlightening, 
educating, and christianizing of our Indian empire ; and they will do me no 
justice who suppose me either the advocate of ignorance in the people, or of 
irresponsible power in the Government. Let the Native population of India 
be taught or improved in every rational and practical way, but not poisoned 
by bad politics,(17) instructed to abhor their rulers, and rendered miserable 
by being to/d they are a degraded and ill-governed race. (16) It is not to 
their being instructed that we object, but to their being deluded ; not to their 
falling into good hands, but to their becoming the tools of factious and des- 
perate men, who will only use them for their own base purposes, and then 
leave them far less happy than they found them.(19) Ia proof of the remarks 
I have ventured to make on the impracticability of a free press in India, I 
would refer to the opinion of Mr. Adam, than whom no one was better 
qualified to form a judgment on such a subject. 

(Here, again, Mr. Poynder proceeded to quote Mr, Adam’s Manifesto, with- 
holding, as before, the replies to it, which are equally public, and have been 
no doubt read by him. The truth is, no man was less qualified to give a cor- 
rect opinion on this very subject than Mr. Adam, as the result has proved ; 
and his best friends are even more ashamed of this production of his pen than 
Mr. Poynder seems to be aware, or he would never disturb the ashes of the 
dead with that which will never be mentioned but as a reproach to his me- 
mory. We pass over all the old and borrowed portions of the speech, to come 
to something of Mr. Poynder’s own, not that even that is either new or 
original, however the speaker may imagine it to be so.] 

lam aware, Sir, it has been said in defence of Mr. Buckingham—*“ Ad- 
mitting that he was mistaken in applying to India the principles recognised 
with safety among ourselves, (20) still we are all liable to err;’’ but I con- 
tend, that his was not a mere error in judgment, but was neither more nor 
less than a selfish preference of his individual interests to those of the Natives 





(13) What one man deems inflammatory, another considers perfectly harmless. 

(14) If any proof of the speaker’s ignorance of India and its people were 
needed, this is a very striking one, as all but himself will perceive. 

15) Then the best friends of mankind have been neither good nor wise. 

tT6) If our Government even then be the best possible Government, how could 
we lose that good opinion by merely permitting the people to express it ? 

(17) Of which, of course, Mr. Poynder is to be the sole judge. 

(16) This people must be sensitive indeed, if merely ¢edling them they are 
unhappy will immediately cause them to be really so. 

(19 The Addresses from the English and Native population of India to Lord 
Hastings, after the press had been free for five years, all stated the country to be 
more flourishing and tranquil, aud the people more happy at the close of this 
experiment, than they had ever been before it! 

(20) It was vot Mr. Buckingham who applied these principles, but Lord 
Hastings and his Government, who were the -first to introduce and proclaim 
them. Mr. Buckingham merely acted on what they professed; and the blame, 
if any, should be given to the authors of the system, and not the followers of it. 

(21) And whose interests does every man in India, from the Governor-General 
to the youngest writer, or every Proprietor of India stock, from the Chairman of 
the Court of Directors down even to Mr. Poynder himself, consider but Ais own 
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at large. (21) ft was of no importance to him, provided he might be en- 
riched by catering for the distempered appetites of the multitude, (22) how many 
might be impoverished. His object was to overthrow the existing Govern- 
ment, in order that he might rise out of its ruins. (23) It is impossible then 
he can plead ignorance of the danger to which he was subjecting the state 
which tolerated his continuance, for he rushed on in defiance of all salutary 
control, and in contempt of all friendly admonition. In vain did the Go- 
vernment of India plead, remonstrate, or threaten. He resolved to runa 
muck with all law and order; and, to advert to the language of Burke, he 
spared neither rank nor age; not the sanctuary of the tomb was sacred to 
him. “ Zros Tyrinove’’ was inscribed on bis banner, aud in pursuance of 
this exterminating purpose, we find, in succession, the head of the Govern- 
ment, the Members of Council, the Secretaries of State, the bishop, the 
clergy, the juries, the army, the Civil Service, all becoming in their turn the 
objects of sarcasm and malevolence. (24) If it were possible, in the exercise 
of charity, to suppose that Mr. Buckingham had been the dupe of an honest 
error, however we might regret his absurdities, we should know how to pity 
and to allow for them; but will any mau, who follows the detail I have given 
from undoubted authority, (25) contend that his was a mere Quixotic war 
upen windmills, to which insanity might have led, and not see that it was 
rather the result of cool calculation, and deliberate purpose, from which he 
permitted neitber the threats of foes nor the council of friends to divert him. 
To advert, therefore, to a well-known maxim, ‘* scienti et volenti non fit in- 
‘uria,”” Mr. Buckingham contends, in his own defence, that he is the victim 
of persecution, and seeks to excite our sympathy as if his misfortunes were 
wholly unconnected with any acts of his own, while every part of his case 
proves that he alone was to blame. (26) The title of one of St. Chrysostom’s 
Homilies applies with peculiar force in this instance, ‘* Nemo leditur nisi a 
semet ipso.” If ever there was a case in which the strong arm of Govern- 
ment required to be put out, it was this; but if ever there was also one, in 
which that arm 

its dart 

Shook, but delay’d to strike, though oft invoked,” 

this was the case. Never was greater time allowed for redemption, or the 
locus penitentia, so often or so fruitlessly afforded. The motion, indeed, in- 
sists that Mr. Buckingham’s misfortunes could not have been foreseen, but 
this assertion is contradicted by the whole of the preceding statement. We 

















at the expense of the Natives? Mr. Buckingham, however, did no such thing. 
His interests and those of the Natives were not opposite but coincident, and their 
good he always made his chief care. 

(22) This multitude, it should be understood, were composed entirely of 
English gentlemen in the service of the very Government declared to be so ex- 
cellent; for there are not ten Natives in all Bengal who read the English papers ; 
and as tu enriching, 10 man contributed a shilling to Mr. Buckingham’s gains 
without his own free will and consent. How many men besides in India can say 
so much ? 

(23) ‘This is really a flight higher than any of Mr. Buckingham’s accusers have 
ever soared before. 

(24) The best answer to all this tirade of exaggerated and unpardonable mis- 
statement is, that during a period of five years, with every eye upon the minutest 
parts of his conduct, Mr. Buckingham was never once convicted of libel, and 
never paid a farthing damages to any living being, though the judges and juries, 
whom he is alleged to have insulted aud libelled, were the very men by whom 
his crimes might have been punished with the utmost severity if any really had 
peen committed. 

(25) The authority has not only been doubted but disproved, and Mr. Poynder 
has himself heard the very authority he calls ‘ undoubted,” shown to be un- 
worthy of credit, in the very Court in which he was then speaking. 

(26) Mr. Poynder knows that the destruction of Mr. Buckingham’s property; 
since he left India, could not be occasioned by any act of his own. , 
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think it a wise maxim, that no man should be suffered to take advantage of 
his own wrong, and we require that the complainaut should come before us 
with clean hands. (27) As it is, he has no locus standi in judicio. He is out 
of Court. When Mr. Buckingham, therefore, complains of his fate, we can 
only regard it as the inevitable result of his deliberate choice. 

The plea of mercy has, however, been urged upon our attention, and no 
man who is conscious of his own need of mercy can be quite insensible to 
such a claim. (28) It was, however, aun observation of Chief Justice Hale, 
who was never suspected of any deficiency in that particular: ‘* When I am 
expected to show mercy to a prisoner, let me remember there is also a mercy 
due to the country.” ‘To display an undistinguishing mercy in such cases, 
at the expense and to the exclusion of justice, would be only to offer a pre- 
mium to future crime, and to encourage other offenders to abuse their abili- 
ties to the injury of the public. To award compensation in this case, would 
be to make no distinction between the immutable principles of right and 
wrong, since you can do no more than reward faithful service aud acknow- 
ledged merit. The precedent would be pernicious to the last degree, nor do I 
see, if this grant should be made, upon what principle you can afterwards 
refuse to send out Messrs. Hunt and Cobbeit in the next fleet to India; or if 
they should happen to be smuggled out under false colours, among other con- 
traband goods, how you can with any consistency refuse to vote them 50004. 
a piece on their return, notwithstanding they might have been public libellers, 
and disturbers of the commou repose.(2¥) Mr. Kinnaird has, indeed, asked 
whether the Court of Directors meaut to inflict all the injury that has over- 
taken Mr. Buckingham ; and he has declared, in somewhat of that triumph- 
ant tone, which supposes itself to have put au unanswerable question, that if 
any man can prove that the Court so meant to visit this case, he will aban- 
don Mr. Buckingham’s defence, Assuredly, in the sense of any vindictive 
meaning, | will venture to answer for the Court, as [ would for every one of 
my brother Proprietors, that no such intentions were ever harboured for a 
moment; but I do not the less affirm, that if the necessary result of Mr. 
Buckiugham’s misconduct should involve him even in the most distressing 
consequences, there is no necessary or moral obligation imposed upon us to 
step between him and his necessities with the sum of 5000/., not only because 
there is nothing in his conduct to call for our iuterference, but because there 
is every thing in it to render our interposition unjustifiable and improper, 
There is no case more common in society than that of a particular punish- 
ment being found to extend, in its collateral and ultimate consequences, 
much beyond the guilt of the solitary individual on whom it was inflicted ; 
nor is there perhaps a single instance in which the whole family of an 
offender are not necessarily involved, more or less, in the punishment in- 
tended for himself; in all which cases more injury must unavoidably be sus- 
tained than the judge desires or the law desigued; but in no one of which 
compensation was ever dreamt of being solicited before, because the protec- 
tion due to society, and its necessary security, would forbid all attention to 
the demand. (30) 

Much, Sir, has been said of the talents of Mr. Buckingham, and I do not 


(27) Would that every man’s hands ia the Court of Proprietors were as clean 
as those of Mr. Buckingham ! 

(28) The plea of mercy was not urged. There was no crime to forgive, and 
no offence for which mercy was needed. 

(29) Mr. Buckingham has never ovce been convicted of libel against any man, 
though he has obtained four distinct verdicts against those who have libelled him, 
in India and in England. 

(30) The necessary and unavoidable injuries to innocent parties were not asked 
to be redressed; but the destruction of the property of children, which was un- 
necessary and unavoidable, is sought to be repaired. When felons are trans- 
ported from England, their property is not hunted out by Government after they 
are gone and destroyed. In Mr. Buckingham’s case this was done, and, there- 
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dispute that he may possess a certain portion of extravasated talent, but I am 
not prepared to bow down before the idol of talent, when there is nothing 
better to recommend it; as believing that there is not a more dangerous or 
destructive thing upon earth than mere talent, without the check and con- 
trol of some higher principle; and if this be true in reference to England, 
where there is so much on all sides to counteract its injurious tendency, how 
much more forcibly must the remark apply to India. I do not deny to Mr. 
Buckingham the facility ascribed by Burnet to a certain individual of his 
time, of whom he says, that ‘* he would turn things very dexterously to make 
them look well or ill as it served his purpose ;” but I confess, that the facility 
of ‘* making the worse appear the better reason”? has no charms for me, nor 
do 1 conceive that mere talent, unballasted by wisdom and virtue, (31) will 
possess any attraction for this Court. Mr. Hume will, I hope, excuse my en- 
tertaining no admiration for his London University, where so long as the 
pupils contrive to lay in a stock of learning they are left to pick up their reli- 
gion as they can. With every respect for those sound and sober acquire- 
ments which make men useful and valuable members of society, I feel none 
for the politics of revolutionists, or the philosophy of infidels. (32) It will be 
well for this Court to consider whether, after the public decisions of the King 
in Council, and of the Board of Control, they can for a moment imagine 
that, in the event of their being disposed to favour the present application, 
there would_be the remotest chance of their vote being followed by that con- 
firmation of the grant, which must of necessity take place on the part of the 
Board of Control to give it any effect; a consideration, although of itself, it 
perbaps forms no insurmountable obstacle to the East India Proprietots 
adopting the affirmative of this proposition, may yet be permitted to operate 
in the way of caution against their coming uselessly inte collision with the 
higher authorities, and embroiling themselves in an unnecessary conflict. 
If the arguments, Sir, which | bave had the honour to adduce, are thought 
to possess any claim to attention, it would follow vot only that this applica- 
tion should never have been made at all, but that there is no little effrontery in 
its having been pressed upon us again and again ; first, upon the high ground of 
right, when we were told by Mr. Kinnaird that we must do this act as a sub- 
stantial measure of justice ; and, secondly, upon the more modest ground of 
feeling ; when lowering his top-sail of right, be hoisted the mizen of charity, 
and informed us that we ought no longer to refuse the claimant, because he 
now appeared in forma pauperis. It is true, that we have to-day been per- 
suaded to a surrender upon the mixed plea of justice and equity, but I veu- 
ture to assert fearlessly, that there is neither justice nor equity in the at- 
tempt; not justice, because the petitioner takes advantage of his own wrong, 
comes into Court without a character, (33) and has not the shadow of a right; 
not equity, berause we are the guardians of a public trust, the stewards of a 
public purse; and | will add, up to a certain extent, the conservators of the 
public morals ! We have heard, indeed, much from the Mover and Seconder 
of the opulence of the Company, and how litile it would cost the Proprietors 


fore, he, an innocent man in the eye of the law, is treated worse than a con- 
victed malefactor! And this, in Mr. Poynder’s estimation, is strict justice! ! 

(31) Which is, of course, the sort of talent possessed by Mr. Poynder in his 
own estimation, and not the kind possessed by Mr. Buckingham in the opinion 
of his accuser. 

(32) It is really a disgrace to the Conrt that the Chairman should have suffered 
such unprovoked and wholly unwarrantable insinuations as these to proceed, because 
they came from one of the advocates of the Directors, who silently acquiesced in 
this trampling on the fallen. But for considerations not now to be explained, and 
pledges too sacred to be broken, even by insinuations like these, Mr. Poyn- 
der’s tongue would have been stopped in its career by one indignant hearer 
at least. But the general disgust felt at his speech, was sufliciently visible to 
be mortifying no doubt even to himself. "i 
(33) The utterer of this assertion is far more destitute of one to make it. 
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individually to raise the required contribution ; my objection, however, is not 
so much to the amount that is proposed, as to the principle that is involved, 
since it is from an imperative sense of duty alone that I feel compelled to op- 
pose the grant altogether, under a conviction that no claim whatever has been 
established, in a case where every exertion has been used to persuade the 
people in India that they were the victims of a standing abuse ; that the army 
was improperly officered, the church unworthily governed, the civil service 
unfaithfully administered, and the entire system of Government one scene of 
intrigue, injustice, and oppression, from the highest member of the state to 
the meanest agent in its employ. (34) (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. J. Smita.—l am anxious to state the reasons which lead me to support 
the motion that has been submitted to the Court. [am ready to bear testi- 
mony to the eloquence and ability of the hon, Proprietor who has just sat 
down ; but his speech, so long and so able, has not changed my view of the 
subject. It appears to me, quite distinctly, that the hon. Proprietor has not 
taken that view of the question which was included in and intended by the 
motion. It was not, I apprehend, the intention of my hon. Friend who sub- 
mitted the motion, to vindicate the conduct of Mr. Buckingham throughout 
the long course of transactions to which the hon. Proprietor bas alluded, (35) 
The object of my hon. Friend was, I couceive, to show that the punishment 
inflicted on Mr. Buckingham has been by no means commensurate with his 
offence. References to ali the authorities on earth—the Board of Control, on 
the decisions of this Court assembled twelve times over, never can convince 
me that it is fair or right that an individual should receive a degree of punish- 
ment greatly beyond that which was intended to be inflicted on him. ( Hear.) 
Why the hon. Proprietor should expect us to be so extremely unforgiving on 
the present occasion I cannot understand. 1| can recollect instances, in for- 
mer times, of individuals who had most grossly and shamefully neglected 
their duty, committed the most grievous offences, being sent home to England, 
but permitted to carry with them the gains of their perfidy and guilt, instead 
of heing reduced, like the unfortunate gentleman whose case has been brought 
under our consideration, to hopeless penury. (Hear, hear.) With respect to 
a variety of the allegations which the hon. Proprictor has, with considerable 
force and talent, urged against Mr. Buckingham, they are liable to an obser- 
vation which must place the hon. Proprietor in a situation of some difficulty, 
It appears, that notwithstanding the various offences which the hon. Proprietor 
says that Mr. Buckingham committed, the Governor-General, although 
highly dissatisfied with his conduct, did not send him from India. (Hear.) 
In this, Lord Hastings perhaps acted in opposition to the sentiments of other 
Members of Council ; but, be that as it may, he was not so much dissatisfied 
with Mr. Buckingham as to send him from India. ‘To return to the question 
immediately before the Court, | am inclined to support the motion, both 
upon the general principles of justice, and the usage of the Company. Gen- 
tlemen will permit me to remind them that libels of a very gross character 
have been published in this country in the course of the last twenty years, 
libels of a most dangerous description, and which the Attorney-Geveral has 
felt it his duty to prosecute ; but what was the course of proceeding in this 
country ? The libeller was not pursved to destruction. On the contrary, 
I appeal to the knowledge of every gentleman present, that the Judge, in 
passing sentence, takes into consideration the amount of the offender’s pro- 
perty. He does not sentence au individual who is not worth 5062. to pay a 
fine of 10,000¢.; thereby condemning him to hopeless imprisonment. The 
decrees of our Judges are tempered by mercy aud commou sense. (Hear.) I 





(34) There is but one epithet to apply to all this. Mr. Poynder may conceive 
it if he chooses. All other men will know how to apply it; and thus we consign 
this tissue of misrepresentation to the contempt it so justly merits. 

(38) That vindication had been successfully made ou three former occasions, 
and was therefore unnecessary now. The hon. Proprietor was periectly correct, 
however, in endeayouiing to draw the Court back to what was really the motion 
before it. 
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apprehend that Mr. Buckingham was exceedingly indiscreet in his conduct j 
but, after all, it is tinctured by some shades which, if fairly and candidly exa- 
mined, might enticle him toindulgence. At all events, is it just that the whole 
of his property should be confiscated? I very much wonder at the proceeding 
by which this was effected. It might have happened that the property in 
India belonged to Mr. Buckingham's wife, or his children, or to me, or my 
hon. Friend, or any body else, It is hardly consistent with the nature of jus- 
tice to adopt any proceedings which must have the etfect of destroying property, 
without first inquiring to whom it belonged. (Hear.) The hon. Proprietor 
made an allusion, not quite in the spirit of candour, to Cobbett and Hunt, It 
was hardly fair to make that species of comparison. There is nothing in the 
writings or character of Mr. Buckingham which can justify it. On the con- 
trary, he is a gentleman of fair reputation, and possesses considerable talent 
and acquirements. I certainly have my suspicion that Mr. Buckingham’s 
conduct has not been so bad as is represented, and that those acquainted with 
Indian history might remove the gloss which has been thrown over it. The 
conduct of Lord Hastings, I think, proves this. In any view of the question, 
the destruction of Mr. Buckingham’s property and means is a punishment 
utterly incommensurate with his offence. I support the motion for the reason 
given by the hon. Proprietor who spoke last, namely, that justice is eternal, 
and because | think, that in common sense and fairness, it is wrong to punish 
with too much severity—with a severity unheard of, and to which I defy 
any man to produce aparallel. Notwithstanding all that has been said by the 
hon. Proprietor; notwithstanding the resolutions of the Government and the 
Board of Control; I feel firmly persuaded, that the Proprietors of this Com- 
pany will, on this occasion, follow those sentiments aud feelings which it has 
veen justly said belong to them as a sort of property, and make Mr. Bucks 
ingham some small reparation for the injury which he has sustained. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) 

Sir J. Sewett.—It appears to me that no fine was imposed on Mr. 
Buckingham; and that not one farthing of property was taken from him 
by a despotic act, is quite clear.(36) Mr. Buckingham became dangerous 
to the tranquillity of the Government, (37) and they exercised the power which 
they possessed, by sending him away. There is nothing extraordinary in 
this.(38) Ifa person who goes to reside in India under a liceuse from the 
Government, by his conduct forfeits his right to remain, the Government 
does right in sending such a dangerous person out of the country.(39) I 


(36) It is mot quite clear; on the contrary, the whole matter in contention 
has always been, that the whole property was taken from him by despotic acts. 

37) This is untrue. At the very period at which Mr. Buckingham quitted 
India, in the beginning of 1#23, the whole country was confessedly more tranquil 
than it had been for years before, or than it has been ever since; and nota 
month before Mr. Buckingham embarked, this was admitted in addresses to 
Lord Hastings, sent from every part of the country, by Natives and English, 
praising his measures, (among which the freedom of the press was one of the 
principal,) as having promoted the very tranquillity which Sir John Sewell 
asserts to have been at the same time endan tex j 

(34) Even this is extraordinary, as no such thing had been done in the whole 
of Lord Hastings’s administration. But this was not now the evil complained 
of ; it was the destruction of property long after that event, for which compensa- 
tion was demanded. 

(39) Here are two false assumptions uttered in one breath: Ist. The right to 
remain can only be forfeited by transgressing some regulation having the force 
of law. Now, no such regulation was transgressed; for the warnings supposed 
to have been given were not laws, nor were even the rules for the press, (though 
these were notinfringed,) for these were not made laws till q/ter Mr. Buckingham 
was banished for his supposed disregard of them. 2dly. That he was not a 
dangerous person in Lord Hastings’s opinion, is best proved by the fact of his 
not being seut away during his administration ; aud that he was not the real 
cause of the very danger supposed to exist, even in Mr. Adam’s opinion, is also 
undeniable ; because, if he had been, then his removal from India would have 
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thiak there can be no doubt, from all that has been said in this Court, and 
even what Mr. Buckingham has himself written, that his object was to 
establish a popular paper in Iudia; (40) and in order to make his paper 
povears and to obtain customers, he was not very scrupuious of the means 
ne made use of.(41) The consequence was, as his friends said, that in the 
course of five years he raised the sale of the paper to such an extent, that it 
produced an income of 8000, a year.(42) It is evident that a paper of such 
great circulation might, if it were good, be productive of great advantage 3 
whilst, if it were bad, it must produce the most mischievous effects, If the 
per was bad, it must necessarily work evil, and it became the duty of the 
ndiau Government to suppress it by all legal means.(43) J observe that, in 
the printed papers, great stress is laid on the circumstance of the injury 
stated to be sustained by the hundred innocent co-proprietors of Mr, 
Buckingham’s paper. I beg leave tu call the attention of the Court to what 
I conceive to be the reason why these hundred persous were taken into co- 
proprietorship. It could not be because Mr. Buckingham was unable to 
manage the pecuniary affairs of the paper; that fact would have been incon- 
sistent with the great sale of the paper, which had enabled him to pay off the 
debts which he owed when he went to India, and set up a printing establish- 
ment which cost 20,000/. It could not, therefore, be that Mr. Buckingham 
was at a loss for pecuniary means to conduct his paper, I take it for granted, 
also, that Mr. Buckingham had had too much experience of the world to 
make a sacrifice of 36/. per cent. on his capital, merely in order to have 
honourable names associated with his own.(44) The very circumstance of 








removed the danger, But he was no sooner gone, than the evil grew worse; and 
the Government then discovered that the evil was in the system, (which was 
their own,) and not in the individual ; so that they were obliged to put ad/ the 
presses, aud not merely Mr. Buckingham’s, under a license to restrain them. 

(40) That object was already attained, as the popularity of the jourval was at 
its height before Lord Hastings resigned his administration. 

(Al) The ‘John Bull,’ which was so much less scrupulous as to be convicted 
of libels, characterized by the Judge as ‘‘ too atrocious to be thought of without 
horror,”’ had not half so many readers; while the ‘Journal’ was never once 
convicted of any libel under Mr. Buckingham’s management. 

42) In general, extensive sale is proof, at least, of exteusive public sympathy ; 
and as the sale of the ‘ Journal’ was confined exclusively to English gentlemen 
of talent and education, members of the very Government whose acts were com- 
mented on, such successful sale must be considered honourable to the character 
of the writings that distinguished it. 

(43) This argument applies to all human good, to the air we breathe, to reli- 
gion, in short, to every thing essential to man. It is begging the whole question 
to say, that, being bud, it did greater evil by its extensive circulation. The advo- 
cates of the ‘ Journal’ reply, that, being good, its benefits were extended by its 
sale. The whole merits lie in this disputed point; and Sir John Sewell is not 
the oracle whose decision on it will be taken as conclusive. 

(44) Mr. Buckingham did not want to gain money by this association, but te 
give a greater degree of moral interest and influence to his paper, by the union 
of worthy and honourable men, most of whom felt and thought like himself. If 
Sir John Sewell thinks that money-getting is the only object of those who write 
or speak on public affairs, whether in India or here, (and, judging from the 
absurd things which he ventures to utter, one should think that nothing but gain, 
in some shape, could induce him so to risk his iy anne) he may well wonder 
at a person sacrificing 36 per cent. merely for an honourable name or two. But 
he is himself but a poor ‘“‘ man of the world,’’ after all, not to see that even 
twice 36 per cent. would have been no inducement with a mere money-getter ; 
for, as the result has proved, it was a losing concern, the parties having been 
paid only 18 per cent. of their advances, in two quarterly payments of 9 per cent, 
each, and then losing principal and interest of the whole for ever! This is the 
blessing of living under a despotism. The baukers at Hyderabad are accused of 
extravagant iy for asking 24 per cent. interest on money lent. But at Cai- 
cutta, any man lending money to an editor, or purchasing a share of the most 
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Mr. Buckingham having a2 hundred co-proprietors, must, in my opinion, 
have been au additional cause of alarm to the Government.(45) It is ad- 
mitted that Mr. Buckingham grossly misconducted himself in India; (46) 
his friends now say that they cannot defend his conduct. (47) He has been 
tried in this Court and other places, and the verdict has always heen against 
him.(48) His, therefore, is a lost cause ; but now his friends modestly come 
forward, and say: ‘‘ We wish you to do something for him.” Now, with 
respect to the co-proprietors, my opinion is, that they were taken in by Mr. 
Buckingham, in order that he might receive their support in his struggle 
with the Government.(49) We have been reminded that Lord Hastings did 
not send Mr. Buckingham from India, His Lordship may have been worked 
upon by the co-proprietors, not to exercise the power which in his secret 
mind he thought ought to have been employed. Whatever firmness of mind 
persons may possess, they are, in general, liable to be influenced, and to have 
their conduct swayed by those about them. It is material to observe, in con- 
nexion with this part of the question, that it is stated in the printed papers 
circulated by Mr. Buckingham, that among his co-partners were persons 
high in office, and of great commercial rank, I think it is highly probable 
that the noble Lord at the head of affairs did not send Mr. Buckingham from 
ludia, on account of the influence of the persons associated with him, and 
who were so associated in order to support him in the attacks which be was 
making on the Government.(50) If Mr. Buckingham had merely wanted a 
partner, is it to be supposed that, when the property was so flourishin~, 
(yielding 36 per cent.,) he could have found any difficulty in getting an indi- 





eneemre punt: ought to have 100 per cent. at least; and even then, as in 
the case of the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ he may only receive 50 before the other 50 
may be cut off from him entirely! By what right of law or justice can the pro- 
perty of honourable and intellectual professious be thus destroyed, when that 
vested in the most abandoned and profligate employments, houses of gambling 
and ill fame, is respected and protected by the laws? Sir John Sewell is a Judge, 
and ought to be abie to answer this. 

(45) If these had been natives of the country, perhaps it might; but they were 
all English gentlemen, and members of the ruling body; so that they would 
hardly assist in promoting their own overthrow. 

(46) No person has ever ‘* admitted’’ any such thing. If Mr. Buckingham 
had ever even slightly misconducted himself, the laws there would have punished 
him; but never having been once convicted of any even the slightest misconduct, 
it is really too much to assume, without a shadow of proof, that gross miscon- 
duct happened, and has been since admitted. Neither of these assumptions are 
founded on a tittle of evidence. 

(47) His friends say no such thing; they are as ready as ever to defend it, if 
that were necessary: but it was not now the question in dispute. 

(48) It is untrue; whenever he has been tried, the verdict has been in his favour. 
To compate discussions in the East India House, where any man may say an 
thing, however atrocious, without being called on for proofs, with a “ trial,” 
where no assertions are admitted but those supported t codaslaii evidence, 
is a gross perversion of terms, unless Sir Johu Sewell, be makes the compari- 
son, is tooignorant to see the difference. 

(49) Mr. Buckingham was not engaged in a continual struggle with the Go- 
vernment ; he as often gave it praise as blame. His struggle was with corrupt 
underlings and confederated secretaries, who combined their purses and their 
influence to prevent these abuses being exposed; but they were defeated by 
reason, defeated by law, and not being able to stand up against the moral power 
of the press, were induced to crush it by brute force. 

(50) This assumption is also incorrect. Lord Hastings, in a letter written 
under his own hand, and addressed to Mr. Kinuaird, since his return to England, 
avows that he was frequently importuned by those subordinate members of his 
Government, to send Mr. Buckingham out of the country, but that he as con- 
stantly refused todo so, being of opinion that he had dene nothing to warrant so 
oppressive an act, 2s utter ruin of a man’s prospects for mere ireedom of opinion, 
would, ia his estimation, have been, 
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vidual to take so much of the concern as he wished to dispose of ? (51) Is it 
likely that a gentleman, who could dispose of a share of his property to one 
or two persons, should saddle himself with the inconvenience of a hundred 
co-partners, all liable to interfere with and perplex the management of the 
concern, (52) unless he had some purpose to serve by it? 1 am of opinion 
that Mr. Buckingham set up his paper with a determination to enrich himself 
by it, and cared for no political consequences, provided he effected that 
object. It is impossible to read the hearts of men, and to ascertain their 
motives,—we must judge of them only by their acts.(53) We find Mr. 
Buckingham setting up a newspaper, and conducting it in a manner which 
was highly dangerous to Government.(54) Far from taking warning from 
the repeated admonitions of Government, he continued in the same course, 
and associated with him persons of great influence, in order that he might 
the better effect his object, regardless of what the consequences might be. (55) 
It being found inconsistent with the safety of the Government that Mr. Buck- 
ingham should remain in India, Government exercised their power (now 
approved by all parties) (56) of sending him away. It was soon ascer- 
tained, however, that it was of little use to have sent Mr. Buckingham from 
India, (57) because, he continuing a proprietor of the paper, the journal was 
conducted according to his likings, either in pursuance of general instruc- 
tions left behind him, (58) or in consequence of communications sent, from 
time to time, from this country.(59) It was a necessary consequence to 





(51) It is clear, that if such an individual had been found, he would have made 
a bad bargain, and been a fellow-sharer ~~ in the ruin which followed. 

(52) It was an express stipulation of the Deed of Partnership, that the exclu- 
sive management ot the paper should remain with Mr. Buckingham. 

(53) ‘The acts, then, were these: that Mr, Buckingham was never once con- 
victed of a bad one ; and that the only way in which he cou/d enrich himself, 
was by writing in such a manner as to deserve the respect and support of his 
talented and well-educated fellow-countrymen, who were the only readers of his 

yaper. 

V4) As often as this is asserted, we shall say it is untrue, and stated, con- 
trary to-knowledge, for the base purpose of exciting prejudice against the indivi- 
dual. It was not dangerous, it produced mo evil, except the undeserved ruin of 
its too-confiding conductor ; and no man can have read the events of the times 
without knowing that it did much good. 

(55) If the acts warned against were virtuous acts, it was a merit to disregard 
such warnings, and to let no fear of consequences deter him from the per- 
formance of them. A highwayman warns his victim against speaking at the 
peril of his life ; but is he who braves this threat, and still speaks out, or he who 
cringes and escapes, the braver or better man? No man of free and elevated soul 
would even sell himself to willing and acknowledged slavery; it is enough for 
abject and degraded minds to consent to this. 

(56) The remaining was not inconsistent with the safety of the country, nor 
the act of removal approved by a// parties. It is condemned by all, except the 
sycophants of power and open admirers of despotism, and has never been ad- 
mitted to be right by any others. 

(57) Then Ae could not of himself, have formed the evil; for if he had, his re- 

moval would have been all that was needed to put a stop to it. 
(58) The general instructions left behind him were read at the India House 
by Mr. Hume at the last debate; and particularly enjoined the conductors left 
cP ome of it, to avoid as much as possible all offence to Government or indi- 
viduals, 

(59) Sir John Sewell’s ignorance of the facts of this case is even more gross 
than that of Mr. Poynder, (and this is saying a great deal.) It shows, however, 
his utter disregard of whether he is speaking truly or not, to talk thus at ran- 
dom without even making inquiries. He ought to have kuown that Mr. Bucking- 
ham was sent from India in February 1823, arrived in England in July following, 
and that the paper was put down early in October of the same year, before it was 
possible for any communication of any kind to have reached from Mr. Bucking- 
ham from England to India! Besides which, even had it been otherwise, nothing 
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their former act, that Government should take care that the newspaper 
should not be conducted under Mr. Buckingham’s influence, and they, 
therefore, refused to license its publication so long as he was connected with 
it. (60) Government inflicted no fine on Mr. Buckingham, nor did they take 
away his types; (61) they only refused to license a paper which was con- 
ducted in a manner inconsistent with the safety of the state. (62) Mr. 
Buckingham says, that in consequence of this measure of the Government 
he lost every thing ; that types which cost 20,0002. sold for 3,000/.; and it 
is insinuated in Mr. Buckingham’s printed papers that Government com- 
pelled his agent to sell the types to Dr. Muston. This is not the fact. The 
types might have been sold to any person who was desirous of purchasing 
them. (64) It appears that Mr. Buckingham’s agents continued to maintain 
the establishment in the belief that Government would allow them to carry 
on the paper in the way they wished, (64) in comsequence of which an expense 
was incurred, which not only swallowed up all Mr. Buckingham’s property, 
but left him 5000/. in debt. Mr. Buckingham has not published the whole of 
the correspondence which took place on the subject of the licensing his 

per. I take it for granted that he has published only so much as will serve 
his cause ; (65) but what he has given us does not bear out the statements 
which his friends make. It is said, that it was the fault of the Government 
that the establishment was maintained at Calcutta, because they (the Go- 
vernment) would not make up their minds as to the granting or refusing of 
the Jicense. Now, it is quite clear from the portion of the correspondence 
which Mr. Buckingham has published, that at the date of the 10th of February 
the Government had determined that the paper should not be carried on, ( 66) 





that he might write in England could be printed in India unless at the peril of 
the Editor there; whereas what he now writes and prints for himself in this 
country, will go out and spread itself over the whole of Hindoostan, this exhibi- 
tion of Sir John Sewell among the rest, for the benefit of his reputation to suc- 
ceeding generations. 

(60) This drivelling can surely impose on no one. 

(61) No, they only refused to let them be used by any but one favoured man, 
who therefore obtained them almost for nothing, as they were of no value 
whatever to any one else. 

(62) Again, we say this is untrue. The safety of the state was never for a 
moment endangered ; nor could any one but an idiot or a madman really think 
so. All evidence and experience belies the conclusion. 

(63) But no one else would purchase them, because no one else would be 
— to use them for the only purpose for which, as a whole, they were of 
any value. 

(64) This is not true. The agents were not permitted to do any thing as they 
wished. It was to be conducted under a servant of Government as editor—and 
therefore as the Government wished ; and it was after this was assented to, that 
the license was delayed. 

(65) Neither has Sir John Sewell adverted to all the correspondence. When- 
ever men produce averments, it is only those that are held to be elucidating of 
the question at issue. Nothing unfavourable has been withheld, nor any thing 
unnecessary given ; but a// sufficient is preserved on record to convict the Indian 
Government of the grossest injustice. 

(66) Sir John Sewell must suppose that all he says will be taken for granted ; 
and without these corrective notes, perhaps, manyreaders might suppose that he 
would hardly venture an assertion as to a matter of date, so easily detected by those 
who will take the pains, if it were not really true. But bad and cunning men 
often count on this indolence of men toexamine for themselves, to say any thing 
that will serve their purpose ; and the readers of the ‘ Asiatic Journal,’ where 
po such errors are corrected, will no doubt suppose all that he says is capable of 

roof. It is right, however, that the readers of tle ‘ Oriental Herald’ should know 
tter. On turning to the printed correspondence adverted to (which will be found 
at p. 579. of vol. VIL. of thisWork ) the reader will see that the letter of the Secretary 
of Government to Dr. Muston, dated February 10th, and cited as an authority for 
the assertion that Government had determined the paper should not go on, asserts 
the direct contrary, and tells Dr. Muston, that if he can get the property trans- 
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and notwithstanding this decision, Mr. Buckingham’s agents still kept up the 
establishment. If Mr. Buckingham sustained any loss in consequence of 
the maintenance of the establishment, I say it was the fault of his agents, 
Messrs. Alexander and Co., whose duty it was, when they saw there was no 
possibility of obtaining a license, to have got rid of the concern immediately. 
Under these circumstances, it appears to me, that Mr. Buckingham has cause 
to complain of his agents and not of the Government, and that he ought not 
to cali upon us, but upon them, to repay his losses. There is but one point 
more to which I wish to advert. It has been suggested that Mr. Buckingham 
is at present in extreme distress, and J remember it was said on a former oc- 
casion, that, perhaps, befure another Court was held, he would be placed 
within the walls of a prison. I congratulate him on not being there ; (67) but 
it is proper that we understand the fact as to his being in a state of poverty. 
Ihappen to be informed about Mr. Buckingham, that that gentleman appears 
to live extremely well; and is, I understand, the proprietor of certain shares, 
not of such companies as have lately been brought under the consideration 
of the Lord Mayor, but of a company so respectable, that they would fetch 
from twelve to fifteen hundred pounds. (68) So far, therefore, as appearances 
go, Mr. Buckingham seems to be a man in extremely easy circumstances. (69) 
The case fairly stated appears to be this, that because Mr. Buckingham’s 
agents did not manage his affairs to the best advantage, he comes before us, 
and says, ‘“* You must pay my loss—because I was prevented from doing 
mischief, you must pay my loss.”’ It is not in the course of ordinary transac- 
tions that a man who has been prevented from doing mischief, (70) should 
come to the persons whom he attempted to injure, and ask them to pay the 








ferred to himself as his own, and can state ‘* that the interest of Mr. Buckingham 
in it is entirely and permanently at au end,’’ no objection would be made! On 
the 12th, — two days afterwards, the license was actually granted, and the 
ma renewed as Dr. Muston’s property in copyright and materials, all, it might 
truly said, plundered from its original Dg and given to one who had 
not a shadow of a right to its property. If Sir John Sewell’s regard for truth 
and respect for justice is no better than this, he was, indeed, worthy to be a 
— of the Bridge-street Association, and may well be proud of the recol- 
ection. 
ie? A fate from which the timely assistance of private friends alone saved 
iim. 

(68) Mr. Buckingham has no shares in any company whatever that are worth from 
twelve to fifteen pence. He never held any, nor ever paid or receiveda shilling in 
connection with any company whatever ; so that Sir John Sewell’s information on 
this subject is just as unhappy for his own character for accuracy as all the rest. Mr. 
Buckingham ices nominal property in a public journal, all his shares of which are, 
however, mortgaged, and without pet hope of speedy redemption. But he has 
given to those who have espoused his cause ample proofs of his condition, and 
invited even those who oppose it to come and judge for themselves, instead of 
taking up rumours at second hand. He states these details, not from any desire 
to intrude more of his unhappy history than is necessary on the world, but to 
put down false and calumnious imputations of permitting others to say for him 
what he dared not say for himself. 

(69) And no doubt, if any bankrupt in London, the Goldsmiths—Poles— 
Williamses, or any others, who were lately reduced from affluence to an inability 
to pay more than half their debts, were to be seen by such unthinking men as 
Sir John Sewell, they would be thought to all appearances in easy circumstances. 
Men do not put on rags and wear outward signs of squalid wretchedness, merely 
to preserve appearances ; nor would there be any visible difference between a man 
of fortune on the day he received 100,000/, as a legacy, and the day on which he 
might lose the same amount beyond his all. Complaint is frequently made 
against the Editor of this Journal of indulging in personalities ; but what can 
exceed the impertinence as well as injustice of such personality as this? Be- 
sides which, the question was chiefly as to the amount of real loss, and real em- 
barrassments, with which these pretended appearances could have nothing to do. 

(70) This is again begging the whole question. The opposite party called it 
being prevented from doing ** good.” 
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expenses which he has been put to. (71) I will oppose the motion, because 
I think it would be wastiug the property of my Co-proprietors to give the 
sum demanded to Mr.Buckingham as a remuneration for losses occasioned 
by his own misconduct, and the bad management of his agents. ( Hear.) 

Mr. GanaGan.—The hon. Proprietor opposite (Mr. Poynder) concluded a 
long and tedious speech by recapitulating all the arguments he could find 
against the propriety of establishing a free press in India. Whether he was 
privileged to pursue that course, I will not determine; but at all events he 
might have selected a fitter opportunity for doing so, Mr. Buckingham’s 
misfortunes being the only question before us. The hon. Proprietor adverted 
to what he was pleased to call the lawyer-like and technical address which 
had been employed in drawing up the motion, in order to prevent gentlemen 
from entering into the merits of Mr. Buckingham’s case. Whether or not 
the motion displayed the signs of lawyer-like and technical address, I do 
not care, but I have no hesitation in avowing, that great care has been taken 
in the wording of it to avoid giving occasion for entering upon the question 
of the merits of Mr. Buckingham’s conduct. The hon. Proprietor has, in my 
opinion, totally mistaken the object of the motion. He says, that when we 
are called upon to vote a sum of money to an individual, itis competent to us 
to examine whether he deserves it. Certainly; but that is not the question 
before us. We are not going to vote money to Mr. Buckingham as a remu- 
neration or reward for past services. If that were the case, it would be fair 
enough to discuss whether he had deserved any such favour. I recollect 
that when it was proposed to vote a sum of money as a remuneration for past 
services, to an hon, Gentleman who is now a candidate for a seat in the 
Direction, (Major Carnac,) in which I hope he will succeed, I stood up in this 
Court and opposed the proceeding with all my energy. I was, however, ad- 
vised to read the papers ; and, having doue so, I never in my life saw a case in 
which remuneration was so well merited. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Buckingham’s 
case, however, is not one of remuneration for services. We are not to examine 
whether we have received a quid pro quo. It may be admitted, for the sake 
of the argument only, that Mr. Buckingham, by his delinquencies, brought 
himself within the pains and penalties of the law, which were deservedly 
inflicted on him by his removal from India; and, had the case stepped 
there, there would have been no ground for the interference of this Court; 
but the question for our consideration is, whether, subsequently to the pains 
and penalties of the law having been carried into effect, by Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s deportation from India, the Government having, by its acts, unioten- 
tionally reduced him to poverty, we are not bound to make him some repara- 
tion for his misfortune. (Hear.) That the ruin which bas fallen upon Mr. 
Buckingham was not intended by the Government, is, I think, apparent from 
the following extract from Dr. Muston’s letter to Mr. Bayley : ‘‘ 1 heard from 
Mr. Harrington it was your opinion that no license would be granted to me 
unless | became proprietor of the concern, or an actual transter of the pro= 
perty was made from the present proprietors to others who should apply with 
me and the printer jointly, for a license to publish a newspaper. If this be 
the case, 1 have misunderstood Lord Amherst, who appeared to me to require 
only the exclusion of Mr. Buckingham from all and every power of interfer- 








(71) The persons asked to pay the expenses are the Proprietors of India Stock, 
for whose alleged benefit the measures iu question were pursued, aud who so 
proper to pay as they who benefited by the removal of this danger to the safety 
of theirempire? But the act for which Mr, Buckingham was banished, was com- 
plaining of a waste of the Proprietors’ money, (if the revenue of India be theirs,) 
and a misapplication of their servants’ patronage, in making a profligate job of 
Dr. Bryce’sappointment. ‘This was a bevefit, and not an injury to the Proprietors, 
and so the authorities in England thought; for they no sooner heard of it, than 
they sent orders to put down the job complained of, and removed the reverend 
preacher front his unholy office. As Mr. Buckingham was ruined for merely 
anticipating their wishes, who so proper as they whose views he had thus pro- 
moted, to repair that loss? 
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ence or control, and in no way to injure that gentleman’s property. Indeed, 
his Lordship distinctly stated it to be his wish not to injure the property vest- 
ed in the Columbian Press ; but this wish cannot be realized if the property 
be transferred from the present proprietors.” That was Lord Amherst, em- 
phatically speaking. If, then, it can be proved that the property which Lord 
Amherst did not wish to injure has been totally destroyed, does it not become 
us to make some compensation, were it only to set his Lordship right with 
himself? The hon. Proprietor opposite, in the diffusion of his argument, 
alluded to every act of Mr. Buckingham’s in India. There I think the hon. 
Proprietor travelled out of the record. Amongst other things, he said that 
the jury who acquitted Mr. Buckingham in India, did so because they 
were frightened. In the name of wonder, why should they be fright- 
ened? We are told that there is a public in India. The jury must con- 
stitute a part of that public ;—surely they were not frightened at themselves! 
In turbulent times, the eloquence of an advocate will sometimes induce a jury 
to acquit an offender who ought to be convicted ; but it is unfair for any per- 
son to say that a jury has acted wrongly because they did not do exactly what 
he wished them to do. But what has all that to do with the question of Mr. 
Buckingham’s property having been destroyed after his deportation? The 
hon. Proprietor, in the frisk of his fancy, alluded to the arguments of Mr. 
Serjeant Spankie and Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet against the freedom of the 
press. It is admitted that Mr. Buckingham did abuse the press ; that he was very 
licentious, and deserved the punishment which he received : (72) but what we 
complain of is, that after the punishment was inflicted, his property was 
destroyed by the acts of Government. ‘The hon. Proprietor, in drawing from 
the stores of his fancy, informed us that Mr. Buckingham had been guilty of 
high-treason. 

Mr. Poynper.—Surely the hon. Gentleman does not mean to say that I 
stated anything of that kind ? 

Mr. GAHAGAN.—The honourable Proprietor certainly did not state that 
in the precise terms; but he said that Mr. Buckingham wished to upset 
the Government, and raise himself on its ruins. (#f/ear.) Ll contend, Sir, 
that if Mr. Buckingham had succeeded in the object which the hon. Pro- 
prietor had attributed to him, he would have been guilty of high treason. 
(Hear.) For the hon. Proprietor certainly did say, in speaking of Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s press, that it was his intention, by means of that instrument, to 
overturn the Indian Government. The hon. Proprietor, after making this 
remark, had, in a sort of rage or ecstasy, introduced to their notice the con- 
duct of Mr. Cobbett and Mr. Hunt. He then quoted the remark of Mr. Jus- 
tice Hale upon mercy, which was nothing more than a common and trite 
observation, which any person might hear delivered by the Judges every day. 
These learned individuals are in the habit of saying, ‘‘ It is true that we owe 
mercy to the prisoner, but it must not be forgotten that we also owe mercy 
to the public.” Now, Sir, it is that very species of mercy which we ask 
on behalf of Mr. Buckingham. That individual had been visited with the 
full extent of punishment which it was alleged his conduct deserved ; and 
beyond that, no Government, having justice for its guide, could wish to pro- 
ceed. (Hear, hear.) When the hon. Proprietor speaks of mercy, does he 
not know that mercy is the attribute of heaven? Is he not aware, that it 
softens and subdues the force of temporal power ? Were it not so well known, 
I would quote the fine passage of our great Poet on this topic. You, Sir, in 
your high office, have many duties of a painful nature to perform ; but I am 
sure that you are always happy when those duties fall to your lot in tempering 
justice with mercy. I sepealt the gentlemen behind the bar, as the dispensers 
of justice, not to exercise their power with too rigorous a hand. It has been 


(72) If it be meant that this has ever been ‘‘ admitted”’ by Mr. Buckingham 
or his friends, it is incorrect ;—that it has been constantly asserted by his ene- 
mies, is most true. But it has been well observed in a London journal, that 
there would be no more triumphant reply to all the charges of licentiousness, 
than a literal reprint of all the articles ever complained of, 
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very truly said, that the summum jus may be the summa injuria; but here, 
those who have inflicted this heavy punishment on Mr. Buckingham, have 
gone far beyond the swmmum jus, It has been well observed by an hon. Pro- 
prietor, (Mr. J. Smith,) that the Judges, in apportioning punishment, 
always look to the circumstances of the offender ; but in the instance now 
before us, every consideration of that kind appears to have been forgutten. 
The Indian Government, having fulfilled what they conceived to have been 
their duty by transporting Mr. Buckingham, ought not to have gone farther. 
Rigorous as that measure was, they might perhaps justify it, by saying, 
that they adopted it for their security ; but what excuse can be alleged for 
taking those steps which destroyed Mr. Buckingham’s property while he was 
himself in England? The noble Lord, at the head of the Indian Govern- 
ment, might say, ‘* 1 have heedlessly ruined a property which I never meant 
to destroy.” But of what avail would this confession be to Mr. Buckingham ? 
That property kaving been ruined, no matter whether wilfully or inadver- 
tently, surely the injured party should receive reparation. If, Sir, the Indian 
Government chose to exercise their power and rigour, they ought to take 
care at least that they exercised it in justice. If they inflict an injury which 
they never intended, they ought unquestionably to afford some redress for it. 
(Hear, hear.) shall suppose, for the sake of argument, that any member 
of one of the great houses of agency in Calcutta had become obnoxious to 
the Government, and was sent home in consequence. Suppose, for instance, 
that individual was Mr. John Palmer, and that he, for speaking or writing 
libels against the Government, was deported from India; after that sentence 
was carried into execution, could Lord Amberst say to the house of Palmer 
and Co,, ‘* Gentlemen, I have, by the authority intrusted to me by law, sent 
Mr. Palmer out of this country, and I now warn you that you shall not carry 
on business under the designation of Palmer and Co. Not only that, but 
Mr. Palmer's share shall be taken out of this firm: it shall be sent into the 
market, and it may fetch, under the hammer, whatever it will bring.”’ (Hear, 
hear.) I put it to the Court, whether this would not be a case of great hard- 
ship, and one which deserved remuneration ? Yet such was Mr. Buckingham’s 
case exactly—such was the injury inflicted on him ; and I call on you, in the 
name of justice and equity, (if | may be allowed to mention that nauseous 
dose, which the hon, Proprietor, Mr. Poynder, seems so much to dislike,) to 
repair the evil which has been inflicted on this much injured individual. 
(Hear, hear.) The hon. Proprietor has, in the course of his speech, intro- 
duced a vast number of topics that are wholly irrelevant to the question, 
He entered into a tirade against the London University ; and he took occa- 
sion to tell us, that genius, if not balanced by judgment and prudence, was a 
quality of the most deleterious and poisonous nature. Such truisms as these 
are familiar to us all ; but what have they to do with the question hefore the 
Court? Nothing whatever. And therefore their introduction was a mere 
waste of time. (Hear, hear.) 

I will now say a word or two as to the law of this question ; and I approach 
the question, after the opinion delivered by the hon. Proprietor, with consi- 
derable apprehension ; for I fear that my ideas may be very dull and obtuse, 
and I am perfectly aware of the acuteness of his faculties. The hon. Pro- 
prietor says, that the Indian Government was by law armed with power 
to do what has been done. He declares, in effect, that they had a right, in 
the first instance, to send Mr. Buckingham away, and afterwards to take 
those steps which have destroyed his property. But, Sir, the law says no such 
thing—the law gave no such power. The Government might say, ** Here is a 
person acting in a manner which we conceive improper ; seize him, tipstaff— 

ut him on boarda vessel—send him immediately out of the country.” The law 
gave the Governor-General a right to do this; but the law at the same time 
said, ‘‘ Touch not the offender’s property.” When Dr. Muston applied for a 
license, the regulations of the Government in the month of April ought to 
have pointed out to them the course which it was their duty to pursue. They 
might have said at once, ‘* You shall have no license,” and there would have 
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heen an end to the matter. In that case, Mr. Buckingham's agents would 
have known what to have done. But, instead of that straight forward pro- 
ceeding, they had recourse to delay and procrastination. They said, ‘* We 
know whose peaperta this is, and it is of this property, while Mr. Bucking- 
ham is connected with it, that we are afraid. So long as Me. Buckingham has 
any thing to do with it, we will grant no license.” ‘This declaration was not 
made until after a long delay, and the ruin of the property was the conse- 
quence. As I have said before, I do not believe that this deterioration of 
Mr. Buckingham’s property was knowingly and cold-bloodedly effected. It 
is sufficient for my purpose that it was effected. It is sufficient for me to 
know that Mr. Buckingham has been deprived of the means wherewith to live 
likea gentleman. And when that is the case, surely I do not ask too much, 
when | callon the Court to grant him a sum which, though by no means 
equivalent to his losses, will yet send him away in some degree satisfied. 
(Hear, hear.) 

I now beg leave to make one observation, although Iam almost ashamed 
to notice the subject, on certain remarks which have fallen from the hon. 
Gentleman below me, (Sir J. Sewell.) That Gentleman has alluded to the cir- 
cumstances of Mr. Buckingham. What those circumstances are I profess 
not to be acquainted with—I disclaim all knowledge of them. 1 know not 
whether Mr. Buckingham be rich or poor, though probably the latter is the 
case ; that is a matter which I will uot descend to inquire into; but, Sir, if 
Mr. Buckingham had sufficient property to purchase shares in some success- 
ful project, if he had the good fortune to join in some speculation which has 
not, like others of the present day, vanished into air, | congratulate him 
mast sincerely on the fact. (Hear, hear.) I rejoice that he was able, while 
fluating in the waters of misfortune, to seize a plank, and thus to save himself 
from the destructive vortex of poverty and wretcheduess.(73)—( Hear, hear.) 

Sir C. Forses.—Considering this, Sir, as an appeal to the humane feelings 
and liberal disposition of this Court, I shall abstain from saying one word on 
the circumstances which occurred previously to the departure of Mr. Bucking- 
ham from India. I shall confine myself to that which appears to me to be 
admitted on all hands, namel¥, that Mr. Buckingham has suffered very 
heavy losses, that those losses could not have been in the contemplation 
of the Government of India, when the measures which produced them 
were resorted to; and that this unfortunate gentleman’s situation is such, 
as calls on us to extend to him that degree of assistance which will 
preveut him and his family from being reduced to beggary. As these are the 
points to be considered, I shall not enter at all into the subject of the policy 
of establishing a free press in India. It must, however, be in the recollection 
of the Court, that when I delivered my sentiments ou that subject, | always 
guarded them in such a way as to prevent their being construed into an ad- 
mission, on my part, of the propriety of settiug up a perfectly free press in 
that country. Having dismissed that subject, | shall now make a few ob- 
servations relative to what has fallen from the hon, Geutleman on the 
floor, (Sir John Sewell). With respect to Mr. Buckingham’s pecuniary cir- 
cumstanees, I have reason to know that that gentleman will disclose with 
pleasure what the state of his circumstances is, and that he even courts in- 
quiry into his situation, Mr. Buckiugham, I can assure the Court, is very far 
from being in the state of affluence described by the hon. Proprietor. If he is 
one sixpence before the world, it is a fact contrary to what I think and be- 
lieve. I know he is in debt to his agents in Ludia, and I am sure that not 
only they, but individuals in this couutry, can bear out my statement. If 
Mr. Buckingham has shares, such as have been alluded to by the hon. Pro- 
prietor, Iam unacquainted with the circumstance, and I do not believe that 
it is the case. It is unquestionably the fact, that he holds a quantity of East 
India stock sufficient to entitle him to sit and speak in this Court ; but I 
know perfectly well that that stock is not his own. (/fear, hear.) Let me 





(73) Would to heaven that this were true! 
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be perfectly understood. I mean to say, that he has been assisted by his 
friends to obtain that stock. He has not purchased it with his own property ; 
and I may also be allowed to state, that he bas not purchased it with mine, 
as has been insinuated in other quarters. I have, Sir, seen that assertion in 
print; and I am therefore not only justified in denying the fact, but I am 
called on, most positively, to disavow every thing of the kind. (Hear, hear.) 
It is said, Sir, that I have an interest in this question. I have, it is true, 
an interest, but notofa pecuniary nature. It is an interest infinitely stronger, 
in my estimation, than that of a pecuniary character—the interest of hu- 
manity. (Hear, hear.) It has been asserted, that I have advanced loans of 
money to Mr. Buckingham, 1 deny it. Mr. Buckingham does not owe me 
one shilling ; and, what is more, he never applied to me for assistance. 
(Hear, hear.) He has, however, been assisted by his friends, who, much to 
the credit of their feclings, came forward with their aid to prevent him and 
his family from being turned into the streets. Yes, Sir, to prevent that gentle- 
man from being placed in the situation which the hon. Proprietor on the 
floor has congratulated him, in rather an ambiguous manuer, on escaping. 
Mr. Buckingham has been assisted,—generously assisted by his friends, and I 
presume that is not a circumstance that will militate against him. I trust it 
will not operate against, I will not say the claim of Mr. Buckingham, but 
against the object which his friends have in view, in bringing this question 
before the Court. I rather think, Sir, on the contrary, that it will be con- 
sidered as strengthening the appeals so forcibly made to our feelingson this 
occasion. (Hear, hear.) As to the style in which Mr. Buckinghami lives, 
I can inform the hon. Proprietor, that he lives in the most humble and 
frugal manner. It would, | am sure, surprise the Court if I described to 
them the extreme moderation of that unfortunate gentleman. He has been 
obliged to give up a comfortable dwelling, which he was induced to take on 
his return to this country, in the hope of enjoying a property which he had 
left behind him in India, but which property has vanished in consequence of 
the course pursued by the Indian Government. He is now in a worse situa- 
tion than he ever contemplated; he is largely in debt to his agents; he has 
been compelled, by distress, to remove from this comfortable dwelling, and 
he has retired to a smal! house in the suburbs of this great city. (Hear, hear.) 
I pledge myself, Sir, if it be necessary, to put it in the power of any gentle- 
man in this Court to satisfy himself of the truth of this statement. Such, 
Sir, is Mr. Buckingham’s situation at the present moment. That gentleman 
sits down, every day of his life, tothe most homely fare, without even a glass 
of wine or a glass of malt liquor on his table. He is obliged to content him- 
self with the chrystal stream. If Gentlemen have doubts on this subject, the 
fact can be proved by Mr. Buckingham’s friends—for friends he has, who 
will stand by him whatever may be the result of this day’s proceedings. Yes, 
Sir, 1 am proud to say that he has friends who will support him, and advocate 
the cause of justice against oppression, over and over again, even to the ter- 
mination of our charter ; aye, even to the conclusion of that which may fol- 
low; and I earnestly hope they will never lose sight of the object they 
have in view, until they have accomplished it. (Hear.) The object of my 
hon. Friend is, to make an appeal to the humanity of this Court, to grant to 
Mr. Buckingham a very small portion of that property which he has lost, or, 
to speak more correctly, of which he has been deprived,—not, as I am will- 
ing to believe, by the design of the Indian Government, or with the con- 
curreice of the authorities in this country,—but which has been inevitably 
lost, under circumstances which have occurred subsequently to his leaving 
India. In making this appeal to your humanity, I am happy to think, what- 
ever may be said in this Court, or rather, whatever may not be said in this 
Court, that a great body of the Proprietors at large will be disposed to adopt 
this resolution which is now under consideration. I will say, that out of this 
Court, and even within its walls, I have met with very few Proprietors who 
did not acknowledge that they are disposed to give Mr. Buckingham some 
remuneration; and I trust, Sir, that when we come to the ballot, those gene- 
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rous feelings which ought to influence all humane and liberal minds, will 
operate to procure for Mr, Buckingham the sum which is now called for. I 
entertain a confident hope, that when we proceed to the ballot, a large body 
of the Proprietors will be found to sanction the proposition now before us. 
am sure, Mr. Chairman, that sucha result would not be unacceptable to your 
heart; and I feel very great pleasure, in repeating what I have heard said, 
namely, that the grant which we lately extended to another unfortunate gen- 
tleman, (Mr. Arnot,) whose case has also been brought under the con- 
sideration of this Court, was mainly to be attributed to your exertions. 
To you, Sir, 1 am informed, the merit of that humane act is chiefly due, 
and it gives me great satisfaction to notice the gratifying circumstance in 
this place.—( Hear.) If that boou has been stopped, as I am sorry to bear it 
has, in another quarter, | trust that the delay will be but temporary.—( Hear.) 
If there be any deficiency, in point of form, which renders it necessary to post- 
pone that measure of justice, I trust that it will speedily be remedied, and 
that ultimately, the wishes of the Proprietors will be complied with. (#/ear.) 
Of this, Sir, 1 am sure, that should the results of the ensuing ballot be suc- 
cessful, you will not be the last to give your support in carrying into effect 
the resolution of this Court ; and I trust there are many honourable geatle- 
wen around you who would, in that event, participate in the same feeling. 
This question, Sir, is not put forward in the shape of a claim ora demand. It 
is brought before us as a matter of beneficence, compassion, and humanity, 
On that ground, and on that ground alone, | earnestly entreat of this honour- 
able Court not to come to an adverse decision. I conjure them not to let 
what has been stated, and so ably and eloquently stated, in favour of Mr. 
Buckingham, particularly by the honourable Proprietor (Mr. John Smith) 
whose speech made so powerful an impression on the Court, to pass with- 
out producing a commensurate effect. (Hear.) From the manner in which 
that excellent speech was received—from the weight which is attached 
to every thing which falls from the lips of that honourable Gentleman, [ 
augur favourably for the cause of Mr. Buckingham. I hope, Sir, that every 

eutleman will come to the ballot on this occasion, discarding from his 
veart all unkind feeling towards Mr. Buckingham, and prepared to do that 
which his better feelings—the feelings of compassion aud humanity must 
dictate to him, namely, to impart to Mr. Buckingham, to his wife, and to his 
children, (one of them au infantonly a few months old,) that assistance which 
will enable them to maintain their present rank in society, and which will se- 
cure them from being plunged into that situation which has been adverted 
to by the honourable Gentleman on the floor, though not indeed with that 
feeling which I think should have been manifested on so melancholy au oc- 
casion, Sir, anxiously hope that when we come to a ballot, the Proprietors 
will give to Mr. Buckingham the trifling sum which is now called for. It is, 
Sir, trifling compared with the extensive losses he has sustained, but still it 
will, to a certain degree, repair that loss. As I have before said, I have no 
interest whatsoever in this question, except the great interest of humanity ; 
and I do not believe that there is one gentleman who has signed the requisi- 
tion before the Court, or who has put his hand to the paper calling for a re- 
quisition, that has any more interest in it than I have. I beg pardon for hav- 
ing stated my sentiments at such length. I could not, however, avoid it, 
Sir, as this is a subject on which 1 feel very strongly ; and I hope, however 
inadaquately 1 may have expressed myself, that the Court will give me cre- 
dit for speaking my opinion plainly and sincerely. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. WeEepinG.—Much, Sir, as I respect the opinion of the honourable 
Bart. who has just sat down—much as | admire his humanity, which I am 
sure is the sole motive that actuates him on this occasion—still I cannot view 
the course taken by him, and recommended to the adoption of others, as one 
which it would bea safe precedent for the Court to pursue. The honourable 
Bart. has strongly impressed on us the propricty of supporting the interest of 
humanity ; but, Sir, besides the interest of humanity, we are called upon to 
look to the interests ofour common country, to which every other consideration 
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ought to give way. (74) The question appears to me to be a sort of mixed~- 
up one. Somme of Mr. Buckingham’s friends say, that the present is an ap- 
al to our compassion, while others assert that it is a claim on our justice. 
Yow, Sir, if this money be granted, I should like to know on which of these 
grounds that grant is to be made. If I could for one moment suppose, that 
there was the slightest claim of justice in the case, then my vote should be 
given in favour of this resolution. 

It has, however, unfortunately for the proposition that this is a claim of 
justice, been conceded by the hovourable Member whose speech made so 
great an impression on the Court, and whose character must inspire respect 
wherever he appears, (Mr. J. Smith,) that Mr. Buckingham had conducted 
himself in an improper manner whilst in India. What then is the argument 
of that honourable Proprietor? Why, Sir, after he admits the misconduct 
of Mr. Buckingham, be proceeds to state, that he thinks the banishment in- 
flicted on that individual was more than commensurate with the offence. 
Such is the ground on which he votes for this proposition. But, Sir, let the 
Court investigate this question a litile more closely, and it will be found that 
the honourable Proprietor has not advanced a word in support of his assertion. 
Heallows, as also does another Gentleman (Mr.Gahagan) that the individual, 
whose case is now before the Court, had incurred the penalties of the law ; 
but then he says, that the mischief of which he now complains was done sub- 
sequently to the infliction of these penalties. 

Let us examine and ascertain how this appears. The ‘Calcutta Journal ’ 
was continued, after the departure of Mr, Buckingham, under the direction 
of a Mr. Arnot: that individual trod precisely in the steps of Mr. Bucking- 
ham. The Government were, in consequence, obliged to remove him.(75) 
They could not send away the other conductor, (Mr. Sandys,) as he wasa 
Native. That individual said, ‘1 will stay here, and publish what I please.” 
‘* Then,”’ replies the Government, ‘‘ we have another power; we will take 
away the license, and you shall not publish offensive matter. (76) Such is 
the extremity to which we are reduced by your couduct: we are compelled to 
act iu this way, in justice to the great interests committed to our care.” 
Where, Sir, I ask, is the injustice of this proceeding ?(77) Government had 





(74) Can it be the ‘* common interests of our country” to do that which 
must render our name odious in the eyes of others ? 

(75) The Government were not obliged to send him away, nor was this the 
popes remedy, as the result proved; for when he was gone, the evil was uot 
esseved, but increased. 

(76) Neither Mr. Sandys, nor any other individual, ever used such language, 
either directly or indirectly. The assertion of Mr. Buckingham, when he left 
India, was, that his paper being then left under the care of an IJndian-bora 
Editor, who could not be banished without a trial, it would be amenable only to 
the Jaws. It had not then any license, for the law requirivg such license was not 
even proposed till some months after this assertion was made. So great is the 
ignorance of the plainest facts connected with this matter, manifested in every 

bate on it at the India House, that the readers of them in India, who are 
acquainted with the real state of the case, must have the greatest contempt for 
the understandings of the meu who continually pretend to speak ou what they 
do not understand ; or for their characters, if they really do understand the sub- 
ject, and purposely pervert their statements of it. 

(77) The injustice of this proceeding consists in this: that there was in Cal- 
cutta a Supreme Court of Justice, a British bench, a British bar, and a British 
jury, adequate to the trial aud punishment of all offences whatever ; and yet, 
instead of bringing the matter before this tribunal, which is competent to the 
punishment of the highest crimes, even murder and treason, it was shut out from 
he protection of the law, and determined by the mere will and pleasure of one 
irresponsible individual, Would Mr. Weeding think it no injustice to have his 
counting-house and all its business broken up in this arbitrary manner? Or 
would he not complain, if the Chairman of the Court of Directors, who is 
necessarily the superior of the Governor-General, should send his clerks a letter, 
declaring that so long as Ae (Mr. Weeding) had any share in his concern in 
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no private end to answer in proceeding thus; but they were imperatively 
called on to protect all these great interests which are connected with the 
British name, or upheld by means of the British connexion with India. It 
was, Sir, to prevent that connexion from being shaken to its foundation ; it 
was to preveut our Indian empire from being altogether destroyed, that your 
authorities abroad resorted to this measure.(74) They were obliged to do 
so; they could not have acted otherwise without betraying their trust. (Hear, 
hear.) Would it not then be wrong, Sir, if the Proprietors, giving themselves 
up to their feelings of humanity, agreed to a motion which indirectly censures 
their Indian Government? (Hear, hear.) Would it not be to record, as er- 
roneous and mistaken, the course pursued by that Government, and thereby 
to sanction the revival of those practices which they had felt it to be their 
duty to put down ? (79) Iam sorry to be compelled to make these remarks, 
but it is necessary, in discussing such a subject, to speak explicitly. (80) 








Broad-street, it should never be permitted to goon? Really, the Christian 
maxim of doing to others as you would they should do unto you, seems to be 
quite lost sight of by those advocates, who boast most loudly of their respect for 
religion and the social virtues. 

(78) [tisimpossible that Mr. Weeding can believe this, without wanting common 
sense ; and impossible that he can say it, if he does not believe it, without being 
still worse. What! ifthe ‘ Calcutya Journal’ had been permitted to go on, as a 
mere printing concern, seuding forth advertisement, shivered -errens births, 
marriages, deaths, prices current, and all the other harmless matter which an 
Indian censorship might admit, and uuder which it might still have yielded its 
proprietors a profit of three or four thousand a year ; if this had been permitted, 
would the mere fact of Mr. Buckingham reserving a portion of that profit in 
England, have ‘‘ destroyed our Indian empire’’? Is it not disgraceful to the 
English name to see an empire of such extent committed to the care of such 
drivellers asthese? [twas well said by Mr. Murray’s ‘ Representative’ the other 
day, that ** India was committed to the rule of twenty-four gentlemen, to whom 
it would be a sarcasm to apply the name of statesmen.’ And we may add, that 
the defence of its Government abroad has been here undertaken by three only,— 
Mr. Poynder, Sir John Sewell, and Mr. Weeding, to whom any name that we 
can imagine would be misapplied: we know of uo term in any language suf- 
ficiently expressive of the imbecility which these three individuals have evinced 
in what they have volunteered, with an affectation of oracular wisdom, on this 
occasion. We venture to say thus much, however, that the Annals of the World, 
if ransacked for a century, could not produce any parallel to the absurdities 
uttered at the India House, on the discussions of this single question. ‘ Our 
Indian empire, shaken to its foundation, and altogether destroyed,” if ‘* this 
measure” (i. e. the giving Mr. Buckingham’s property away to Doctor Muston, 
for him to use, in a particular way, for his own benefit, instead of using it in the 
very same way for the benefit of the rightful owner,) ‘* had not been pursued !” On 
what a frail foundation, then, must this empire of ours stand, when it might be 
so easily overthrown! Mr. Weeding’s name must, ever after this, be held in 
veneration, in the Lust, at least, where men whose intellects are impaired have 
been objects of adoration from the earliest ages, and be worshipped as being 
under the particular influence of some spiritual but incomprehensible power. 

(79) If the course taken by the Indian Government were purposely meant to 
destroy the property of an individual, then restoring that property would be to 
declare that course mistaken and erroneous. But if the course were merely 
meant to remove an individual, and destroy discussion, without unnecessarily 
invading property, then the restoration of what had been unintentionally 
destroyed, could not be regarded as a censure, since it would be merely fulfillin 
the original intentions of the Government itself, in seeing the measure ieoredal 
for the public good carried into effect with the least possible injury to private 
weal. As to any thing done here having the effect to revive discussions which 
the Government in India wished to put down, it is, if possible, more absurd 
still; for, Ist, have they not the same power as before, whatever may be said or 
done here, to remove every obnoxious person without trial; and, 2dly, to 
withdraw the licenses «f every paper in the country, each and all withont a 
moment’s warning ? And is not this sufficient security ? 

(80) We think so too: these subjects should not be handled with any false 
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What, I ask, does the Motion before the Court set forth ? ‘ That in conse- 
quence of the losses sustained by Mr. Buckingham through the proceedings 
of the Bengal Government, subsequently to his leaving India, it be recom- 
mended to grant him a certain sum of money.” Now, Sir, in my opinion, 
those who make this appeal ad misericordiam to the Court, should rather have 
commenced their preamble by saying, that the loss was sustained in conse- 
quence of the misconduct of Mr. Buckingham, and of those who continued 
the ‘ Calcutta Journal’ after him. Sir, you are called on by this Resolution 
to condemn your Indian Government, to condemn the previous votes of this 
Court, and even to condemn yourselves for that which you have done as a 
Court of Directors. Are you, I ask, prepared to say, when you apply to 
Parliament for & renewal of your exclusive privileges, that you agreed 
to a proposition casting censure on your Government, for having taken 
those steps which appeared best calculated to secure the safety and 
tranquillity of India? (81) If you are prepared to do this might not 
Parliament turn round and say, ‘*We must alter the system, for your 
conduct in this matter shows that you cannot govern India properly”? It 
may be said by gentlemen that Mr. Buckingham’s case demands commise- 
ration. If it be so, Sir, then let his private friends come forward and assist 
him. Ifthey are of opinion that bis talents can be rendered as available here 
as they are said to have been in India, let them enable him to exert those 
talents; but let not us, by a blind obedience to our feelings, give up that 
character which we are bound to support. Let us not do any act that may 
compromise those great chartered rights by which both England and India 
have been so highly benefited.(82) When gentlemen touched on this ques- 
tion of compassion and commiseration, I would ask them to consider what is 
the course pursued if a man be condemned for an offence in this country. In 
some instances the criminal is punished with death, and of course his family 
must suffer by that judgment. But, Sir, it was never supposed—it was never 
heard of, that the family thus bereft of its natural protector had any claims 
on the Government of the country. No man could be absurd enough to rea- 
son, that, because the life of the individual was sacrificed, thuse whom he left 
behind were to be supported by the public bounty. It is very true, our feel- 
ings are often interested in the fate of an individual thus circumstanced ; but 
would it not be an incentive to vice and wickedness, if the family of a man 
justly condemned were to be supported by the Goverument? (63) How would 








delicacy. Mr. Weeding is right in speaking out, and so are his worthy colleagues. 
But we hope that when they assume the privilege for themselves, they will readily 
accord it to others. ‘They have spoken plainly; so also have we: but let them 
remember, that in all cases it is they who have set the example ; and as the 
choice of weapons was theirs, let them not complain if the wounds they inflict 
on their feelings or reputation are not easily healed. 

(81) If this argument be worth any thing, it would apply to every act that the 
Indian Government ever had committed, or ever could commit. {t is in effect 
saying, ‘* Never admit that either you or your servants have been wrong, but 
always contend that your Government is the best possible Government; lest, by 
admitting it to have ever been, even in the most unimportant matters, once in 
error, the whole thing may be taken out of your hands!” This is really letting 
us behind the curtain of public life, indeed ! 

(62) ‘This may be safely disputed. 

(83) When criminals are condemned to transportation, which is the most analo- 
‘ous case, the Government of this country at least do not go about to see if they 
ave left any property behind them, in order that they may destroy this also, or 

prevent its beiug used for the benefit of the criminal’s family in his absence. The 
family of the transported man are, no doubt, deprived of the advantages the 

might derive from his being still permitted to labour in the country in which all 
his prospects were formed : this is inevitabie ; and in so far as Mr. Buckinghain's 
family were injured by his mere banishment from India, and the stop put to his 
personal labours there, nocomplaint is now made. But it is because his property 
was pursued aud destroyed after his banishment, and in his absence—which is 
never done to felons in this country—that he justly complains. He docs not want 
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this proposition apply to a military Government? If any of our military ser- 
vants were sent home, are they, on account of some incidental hardship, to 
receive relief; their own irregularities having originally produced their mis- 
fortune? (84) Would it not be a perversion of all reason ?—would it not tend 
to the destruction of all those interests that connect India with England ?— 
and would he hoped long connect those countries, if we were for a moment to 
recognise such a principle ? 

I will not trouble the Court with any more observations, except upon one 
point. I am sorry to bear hard on this individual, but I must speak out on 
this occasion. We are an associated body ; and when a gentleman was brought 
forward, and described as one who was worthy of receiving our bounty, it is 
right that we should consider what claim he has on our compassion. It is, 
Sir, well known, that Mr. Buckingham is editor of a public journal, a period- 
ical work, and how does he conduct it? Why, Sir, there is scarcely a page 
of that work in which he does not denounce the highest privileges you have 
—in which he does not condemn your exclusive trade, your government at 
home and abroad, and indeed your whole system. Yet, Sir, he sits in this 
Court, which is rather an extraordinary circumstance. It is curious that he 
should associate with us, as a member of this great budy, at the same time 
that he declares to the world that we ought to give up those rights and immu- 
nities which form the basis of-our connexion with Lndia,—a connexion which, 
I repeat, has operated most beneficially for the interest of that vast empire. 
Surely, Sir, conduct such as this does not form a crown of praise for Mr. 





to be supported by the India Company, or that his family should be maintained 
at their cost. He is the avowed and unshrinking enemy of their whole system 
of government; though not more so than the great historian of India, who, not- 
withstanding that hostility, enjoys their favour aud reward. But he does say, that, 
enemy as he is, he deserves (being innocent and unconvicted by any law) to be 
treated with at least as much cousideration as a condemned felen; that is, to 
have the property (on which his family might live even after he had been de- 
stroyed) leit unviolated. He does conceive that he is entitled to as much consi- 
deration, in this respect, as Buonaparte, who, by the very men who outlawed 
him, and openly encouraged his murder, as ridding the world of a monster, was 
yet permitted to enjoy while living, and bequeath when dead, his own personal 
and private property ; which is indeed respected in all captures by sea and land, 
and in the contests of the most uncivilized nations. Even the savages on inhos- 
pitable coasts, who seize the general cargo of ships washed upon their shores, 
are frequently found to show regard to individual property ; aud on that part of 
the coast of England where these scenes most frequently occur, the inhabitants 
often form themselves into a guard or a watch over the fragments of the wreck, 
which they gather up for the purpose of restoring to the unhappy individuals cast 
upon their shores. But the East India Company, more cruel and more barbarous 
than the worst savages of which we have ever heard mention, first unnecessarily 
cause the shipwreck of one of their countrymen’s fortunes ;—then look approv- 
ingly on while their servants set the elements of destruction to work upon it in 
the most powerfully effective manner ;—and, lastly, when the ruined individual 
himself asks permission to undertake a voyage of half the globe, merely to gather 
up what fragments of the wreck may then be left, they refuse him this last hope, 
and see the whole exultingly swallowed up in the remorseless waves!! We say 
again that nothing half so cruel as this was ever heard of among untutored 
savages : itis brutal, barbarous, and demoniacal. i 
(44) The very thing here deprecated happened little more than a year ago, in 
the case of Mr. Marjoribanks, a civil servant, who, in consequence of neglect of 
his own, did not land at the Cape, (where, had he landed, he would have been 
entitled to be continued in pay,) but came on to England, where, by the regula- 
tions of the service, he was not entitled to the same ailowances. Yet, though the 
change arose entirely from his own ‘‘ irregularity,” he put in aclaim for 60004, ar- 
rears of pay while he was in England and doing nothing ; and it was granted to him 
with scarcely a dissentient voice, and that voice certainly not Mr. Weediny’s. 
But Mr. Marjoribanks was the brother of an East India Director : and Mr. Weed- 
ing Aas suilicient seuse to perceive that this is not the class of applicants whose 
demands should be judged by any principle but that of immediate compliance, 
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Buckingham ;—surely, Sir, conduct such as this does not entitle that gentle- 
man to appear before us, in forma pauperis, to ask for a reward from the 
Proprietors vf East India Stock. I will not say other things which are in my 
recollection, and which certainly would not further the cause of Mr. Buck- 
ingham, because I do not wish to bear hard on that individual. All I shall 
say, Sir, is, that we cannot with propriety do that which is required of us, 
and I trust that the Proprietors will ultimately negative this resolution. (85) 

Dr. Gitcurist.—I believe, Sir, every one will agree with me that persecu- 
tion, whether real or apparent, never fails to create friends for the object 
whom it has endeavoured to oppress. We have got a saying in our language, 
of “ Give the Devil his due.” It is a favourite maxim of mine, Sir; and if I 
saw his Satanic Majesty at this moment on the floor of the Court, and the 
Proprietors attacking him on all sides, | would hasten to his’ assistance, and 
act as his bottle-holder. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 1 say that persecution 
is the most odious of crimes ; and in proportion to its virulence it excites feel- 
ings of compassion for the persecuted party. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Poynder) deprecates the possession of taleut, and even of perseverance; 
at the same time, Sir, he shows that he has sufficient perseverance and talent 
himself to give a wrong bias to the Court; and therefore I must put you on 
your guard against being misled by him. When I came down to the Court 
this morning, I thought the business would be soon over: the merits of the 
case were su clear, that [ did not suppose the discussion could last more than 
an hour or an hour-and-half. The two gentlemen who opened the debate 
stated plainly and distinctly what was the motion before you. But the hon: 
Gentleman opposite gets up, aud what does he do?—Why, he relates over 
again the whole story which has been five or six times before the Court 
already. Really, Sir, his object seems to have been to take up your time, 
and not to give you any fresh information. The subject, however, afforded 
him an opportunity of showing his powers of oratory; and the hon. Gentle- 
man has made a tolerab!y long, and, | admit, rather an able speech. 1, how- 
ever, am sorry for the line of argument he has taken. It has been said by 
one of our poets, 

Music hath charms to southe the savage breast, 
To soften rocks and bend the knotted oak. 

And, Sir, I will say, that mercy ought to have charms to subdue the hu- 

man breast,to expand the human heart, and to induce men to throw aside 
their feelings of strict and stern justice. 
(85) It is really very kind of Mr. Weeding not to ‘‘ bear too hard” on an indi- 
vidual, of whom, however, he says all the evil that he knows: if he kuows more, 
we invite him to disclose it, aud we shall see who can render the best account of 
himself to the world. But his idea that no man should sit iu the India House 
Court who disapproved of the system there advocated and pursued, is quite new, 
if not ingenious. If this were true, then no man should sit in Parliament but he 
who approved all its measures—vo man live in England but he who approved 
every thing done in it—no man inhabit the globe itself but he who thought there 
was nothing in it to reform. This is really a degree of optimism far surpassing 
all we ever imagined to exist ; and, if acted on, would go the length of excluding 
every man from every place or company with the entire conduct of which he was 
not thoroughly and entirely satisfied ; so that societies would have nothing to do 
but pass their time in mutual and reciprocal praise and admiration. We do 
denounce ‘‘ exclusive privileges,’’ and more especially the exclusive privilege to 
strip and plunder untried and innocent men;—we do say that the continued 
existence of such a body of chartered oppressors as the East India Company, 
ought not to exist another moment. In saying this, we repeat only what millions 
besides ourselves feel and say in private, though to us aloue almost is left the 
task of publicly denouncing this intolerable monopoly. We have said it in the 
Court—we say it out of the Court—and as long as we have the means of giving 
utterance to-our thoughts, we shall repeat it again and again, till every ear in the 
kingdom shall have heard the denunciation, and till every leart shali be roused 
to demaud of the nation the abolition of such an acknowledged system of irre- 
sponsible despotism as this. 
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We are all men, we are all liable to error, and while I admit that Mr. 
Buckingham may have done something wrong, yet | will contend that his 
losses and sufferings ought not on that accouut to be excluded from our mer- 
ciful consideration. The fame of Mr. Buckingham has travelled over the 
four quarters of the globe—it is known wherever there is a press in existence. 
As a man of talent he deserves our respect, as a man suffering under the 
pressure of misfortune he claims our commiseration. His property has been 
wholly destroyved—his children and himself have beeu ruined. Shall we then 
under these circumstances refuse him assistance, shall we suffer ourselves to 
be hung up in chains before the world as a set of inhuman people by declining 
to relieve him? especially when he comes to complain of losses that were 
caused by measures adupted subsequently to his leaving India. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Poynder) has, I cannot tell how, brought into his 
speech something about the London University, which certainly had nothing 
to do with this subject. I happen to belong to that University, and glory in 
the fact; because I wish to do every thing in my power for the benefit of my 
fellow citizens, and I would gladly enable every poor mar to read and write. 
It has been argued that we ought to be cautious in rewarding Mr. Bucking - 
ham, lest we should hold out a bad example to other persons in India. Nothing 
can be more fallacious than this argument, because punishment was i ter- 
rorem over the heads of offenders in India. We have been told that the Go- 
vernment is a pure naked despotism established by law. What man then, I 
ask, would have the hardihvod to write against such a system, when a halter 
might be immediately placed about his neck, and an order giveu to send Lim 
out of the country. As yet, thank God, they had not the power tu hang an 
offender of this description. (Laughter.) Sir, 1 think not only the gentlemeu 
on your side of the bar, but the Proprietors at large, ought, for the purpose 
of preserving our characteras a body of generous, good, honest men, to agree 
in this resolution. I hope, therefore, on this occasion the Court will be in- 
duced to substitute mercy for what some may call rigid justice, but what [ 
conceive to be harshness and severity. (Hear, hear.) If | were situated as 
the hon. Chairman is, having in my hands a power to dispense mercy, and 
if either law or Gospel approached me, and whispered revenge, I would say, 
get behind me, Satan. (4 laugh.) I know Mr. Buckingham to be a good 
and worthy man, and I can assure you, that I would not come here in a cloak 
of deceit to make a speech for the purpose of deceiving you. Several hon, 
Gentlemen will shortly come before the public as candidates for the Direction. 
lhave not a vote at present, but I would nevertheless advise them tu put 
their best foot foremost, and that foot is the foot of mercy. As to the 
fear that, if this resolution were carried, it would be attended with mis- 
chievous effects in India, it is perfectly absurd. Who with his eyes open 
would now go to India to live under a pure despotism? Nothing but sheer 
necessity would induce men to go out there. Unquestionably no man would 
think of proceeding to India to set up a paper, and to write as Mr. Buck- 
ingham had done. He might as well take the bull by the horns, or the tiger 
by the whiskers, as attempt to oppose the measures of the Government. I 
can assure you, Sir, that you will influence the public mind much more by 
the exercise of mercy in this case than by deaiing out the most rigid and 
vigorous justice. 

beg the whole of the hon. Proprietors to consider this as a case that calls 
for commiseration. J say the whole of the hon. Proprietors, because I do 
not understand the distinction that has been made by one Gentleman, who 
seems to think that there are two Courts within these walls. I always un- 
derstood that there was but one Court of Proprieturs—that the gentlemen on 
the other side of the bar were members of that Court—and that the Chair- 
man of the Court of Directors, more as a matter of courtesy than otherwise, 
presided in this hon. Court. Before I sit down, | intreat my fellow Proprie- 
tors to weigh this subject well, and to act as the honest hearts and feelings of 
Englishmen would lead them to do when not perverted by political purposes, 
or thwarted by political interests. 1 have not the power to ballot, but if I 
had fifty votes [ would give them all in support of this resolution. 
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The Hon. D. Kinnairp.—It does not strike me, Sir, that any remark has 
fallen from the other side which requires any answer on my part. With the 
observations made on the subject of the liberty of the press in India, I have 
nothing todo. I have not raised that question ; I have studiously passed it 
by. I must say, that] have not beard a single well-founded objection against 
this resolution, and I really believe, that there is no feeling in the bosom of 
any man in this Court that would not be gratified by its success. I give those 
who have opposed it credit for doing what they take to be their duty; and 
I must also give them credit for suflicient goodness of heart, if the resolution 
be carried, to rejoice at the circumstance, (Hear, hear.) 

The CuatkMan.—Before I desire the motion to be read, I wish to offer a 
few remarks on the subject now under consideration. ‘The hon, Mover and 
Seconder of this motion, did, in the month of January last, when the same 
question was before the Court, call for the production of certain papers, on 
which, as I understood, they intended to found a motion for a grant of money 
to Mr. Buckingham. I then stated, that if the Court desired to have those 
papers, I would offer uo objection to their production, provided it was clearly 
understood, that that acquiescence should not involve me or the Court of 
Directors in an assent to any motion that might afterwards be founded on 
those documents. An amendment was moved by a learned Gentleman— 
(Mr. R. Jackson) to this motion for papers, namely, ‘* That the Court of 
Directors he requested to take into consideration the losses sustained by 
Mr. Buckingham since his departure from India.’ Each of those proposi- 
tions was negatived. I therefore conceive, that the question was completely 
decided on that occasion. I then pointed out the inconvenience which must 
necessarily arise if the course proposed at that time were adopted; and I am 
sure, that if the present motion be carried, the Court of Directors will be 
placed in a very awkward situation, considering the determination to which 
they had formerly come, I would now, as I did before, advert to the differ- 
ence between the situation of a Proprietor who had not a seat in the direction, 
and a member of the Court of Directors. The Court of Proprietors may in- 
dulge in those feelings, the exercise of which must be pleasing to every person ; 
but the Court of Directors are bound by an oath to do that which they con- 
ceive to be justice to all parties, and to the stipulations of that oath they must 
adhere. They have no choice whatever. It would, in my opinion, argue a 
want of candour if I did not now state, that the sentiments of the Court of 
Directors on that subject are not to be changed. Since the question has been 
considered, I have had communication with the President of the Board of 
Control, and that Right hon, Gentleman unites in opinion with the Court of 
Directors. I should be extremely sorry to see these different authorities at 
variance with the Court of Proprietors ; yet if this motion were carried, such 
must undoubtedly be the case. J am, it is true, about to quit the chair in 
the direction; but I must declare, that if 1 were a member of the executive 
body, and this question came before me, my present opinion would remain 
unchangeable. (Hear.) 1 have now discharged what I conceive to be the 
duty I owed to myself and others, and | shall merely request that the motion 
be read. 

Mr. Hume.—Sir, the observations which have fallen from you are of so 
extraordinary a nature, that I must say, long as I have attended this Court, 
I never heard avy thing like them. Such a speech was never delivered here 
before. We are told that the opinion of the Court of Directors is unchangeable, 
and that the Board of Control concur in that opinion. But, Sir, in the course 
of my experience, I have seen them alter their opinion very suddenly. I have 
known them to adopt a particular principle at one hour, and the very next to 
change to its opposite. J therefore call on the Proprietors not tu be deterred, 
by the declaration of the hon. Chairman, from taking their own view of this 
question. To say that men would adhere to such and such opinions, is futile 
—it is looking into futurity. I think it is a libel on the Court of Directors to 


suppose, if this question were carried by a large majority of the Proprietors, 
that no attention would be paid to the Hor of so great and enlightened a 


body. (Hear, hear.) As one of those w 


10 demanded justice for Mr, Buck- 
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ingham, I put in my claim to protest against the proceeding which has just 
taken place, and I warn the Proprietors not to let the speech of the hon. 
Chairman influence them in any decision to which they may think proper to 
come. If this Court expresses a different opinion from that of the hon, Chair- 
man, and if unfortunately the Board of Directors, and the Board of Control, 
refuse to act in concurrence with that opinion, I shall console myself with 
the reflection that I have done my duty. To the public I shall then leave the 
question, in the firm belief, that through them Mr, Buckingham will ulti- 
imately have justice done to him. 

The CHainMAN.—I have ouly stated what my impression, and the impres- 
sion, I believe, of many others, is, with respect to this question; and I will 
undertake to say, that, in coming to a decision about it, as large a portion of 
independence will be displayed by every Member of the Court of Directors 
and Proprietors, as by the hon. Gentleman. The subject has been repeat- 
edly discussed, and the decision has constantly been against Mr. Bucking- 
ham. This, however, will not satisfy gentlemen, and they now come forward 
and demand a ballot. I have no objection tothat proceeding, although it has 
been prematurely requested. I am willing to have the ballot on the earliest 
convenient day, and | am anxious that the question shall be decided by as 
great a number of Proprietors as possible ; but I greatly doubt, whether the 
Proprietors can be accommodated in this House, on the day which the hon. 
Mover has alluded to. Every gentleman must be aware, that the election of 
Directors excites a great many warm feelings,(66) which do not exist at 
other periods ; and, therefore, I think a later day than that which is fixed for 
the election of Directors, shall be proposed for taking the ballot on this 
question. 

Mr. WixkKs next rose amidst loud calls for the question, which lasted for 
several minutes. The Chairman having with some difficulty preserved 
silence, the hon. Proprietor said,—I take it for granted, that the Chairman of 
this Court has no exclusive right to conclude a debate ; I take it for granted, 
that observations made by him are no more than observations made by any 
other Proprietor, and are subject to such remarks as the nature of such ob- 
servations may require. Knowing this, I feel very much surprised, that in- 
dividuals should intrude themselves on the Court, with a view of interrupt- 
ing the exercise of a right which is, on this occasion, exceedingly important. 
I take the same view of this subject, as was taken by the hon. Proprietor 
who addressed the Court last but one. [t does appear to me, that it would 
have been far more expedient, if the hon. Chairman, clothed, as he necessarily 
is with great influence and power, had abstained from the expression of his 
judgment on this occasion. It would certainly, in my mind, have been more 
cegrect, if no observations of such a nature had been made by a gentleman 
in that high situation, because they must have a tendency to influence the 
judgment of many of those to whom they were addressed. When this is ad- 
mitted not to be a question of right, but of mercy—when every person has 
disclaimed the intention of entering on the subject of justice, I think it would 
have been much better, if, under these peculiar circumstances, the hon. 
Chairman had not made the communication which has called forth the ob- 
servations of the hon. Proprietor, (Mr. Hume.) But it appears that the 
absent Proprietors, now hastening to town, were to be instructed. They 
were to be informed, that in the opinion of the Court of Directors, and of the 
Board of Control, it is not desirable to grant this sum of money. Is that, 
I ask, a proper way of coming to a decision? I think the only true mode of 
deciding this question is, by inspecting the papers which have been printed— 
by deliberating on their contents, and then calling on ourselves, as men, as 
Englishmen, to form that judgment which humanity and mercy, as well as 
justice, will warrant. (Hear, hear.) It is said, that under such circum- 
stances as the present, the opinion of the Court of Directors, if they had 

(86) This is not the case ; but even if it were, those feelings must be in favour 
of or against the candidates for the Direction, and could have nothing todo with 
any other question. 
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come to any conclusion, ought to be stated to the Proprietors. Now, I say 
this subject has not occupied the Court of Directors. I say that the kind and 
candid, and I trust ultimately, the successful proposition that is now before 
the Court, could not legitimately have come under the consideration of the 
executive hody. When Mr. Buckingham’s case was formerly introduced, it 
was a question of right, of renee of complaint,—it was the case of a man 
who was seeking for justice. But now Mr. Buckingham appears before us in 
the garb of asuppliant, and throws himself upon our mercy. He asks of us, 
in consequence of the extraordinary losses he has sustained, to place in his 
hands the power of rescuing himself and his family from ruin, and of enabling 
him to pursue, to the eud of his life, the honourable occupation which he had 
long embraced, that of endeavouring to enlighten his fellow-countrymen. 
This question, a mere question of compassion, could never, I repeat, have 
been fairly brought under the notice of the Court of Directors ; and if it has 
not been before them, if no opportunity has occurred for collecting their 
sentiments, the opinion delivered by the hon. Chairman should not have been 
stated. (Hear, hear.) But it is not of their opinion, or their supposed 
opinion, that I chiefly complain. They are Proprietors as well as eat and 
have a right to form their opinion ; and, perhaps, a great many absent, as 
well as present Proprietors, approve of their course of conduct. But what I 
do complain of, as unfair, is, that a statement should have been made of 
what the ultimate determivation of the Board of Control is likely to be. J 
put it to the honest judgment of every gentleman who hears me, how far it is 
proper that the opinion of the Board of Control should be introduced to this 
Court, for the roa of influencing the judgment of the Proprietors? 
(Hear, hear.) Let us try this point by constitutional principles. I ask, 
would the opinion of the Crown, if obtruded on the House of Commons, for 
the purpose of carrying some particular point, be tolerated by that body ? 
(Hear, hear.) Sir, if any member came forward with an opinion of that de- 
scription, and quoted it for such a purpose, he would deserve impeachment. 
I, therefore, much regret the observations which the hon. Chairman has 
just made, and I trust they will produce no effect when we come to the ballot. 
Let the Board of Control keep their place and perform their duties, but let 
the Proprietors of East India stock also keep their station, and discharge 
those duties which were required of them. Let us, if this question be carried, 
present the result of our deliberation to the Board of Coutrol; and if they 
reject it, on them be the permanent degradation of such a proceeding. 
(Hear, hear.) I callon you, as the Court of Directors, to assist the Pro- 
rietors at this juncture. I say, it is necessary, that the Proprietors of East 
ndia stock, and the officers of this Company, should be protected against the 
power of the Board of Control. (Hear,hear.) You, Gentlemen, behind thebar, 
represent the Court of Proprietors, and we demand of you, to do that which is 
due to those who are your constituents. (Hear, hear.) I have not, on many 
occasions, solicited the attention of this Court, but I must, on the present, 
euter my protest against the course adopted by the hon, Chairman, espe- 
cially as the opinion of the Board of Control has been obtruded upon us. 
( Hear, hear.) 
* Mr. Astrit.—Sir, f think it necessary, after the animated speech of the 
honourable Proprietor (Mr. Wilks) to endeavour to bring back the Court to 
the real state of the question which is now submitted to its consideration. 
The motion has been, I confess, introduced with great delicacy and forbear- 
ance. It isthe wish of the honourabie Mover to place Mr. Buckingham be- 
fore us, merely with reference to what has happened since his arrival in this 
country, leaving entirely out of the question any notice of what occurred be- 
fore that event. If the same judicious course bad been adopted by the ho- 
nourable Proprietor who seconded the motion, the question would not have 
oceupied so much of the time of the Court. But, Sir, when that honourable 
Proprietor thought fit to assert, that Mr. Buckingham was fully justified in 
taking the course which he had pursued, for the purpose, as it appeared, of 
realizing a large fortune, it became competent to any Gentleman to enter 
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into all the circumstances of the case. Thus it is that the present discussion 
has arisen; (87) in the course of which an honourable Proprietor (Mr. 
Poynder) has made a very able speech, to which f paid great attention, It is 
true, indeed, as has been observed, by another honourable Proprietor (Dr. 
Gilchrist) that that speech contained no facts of which the Court was not pre- 
viously in possession ; but still it cannot be denied, that the honourable Pro- 
prietor had a right to enter into these details, in consequence of the line of 
observation that had been taken by the honourable Proprietor who seconded 
the motion. This, Sir, is not the first nor the second time that this question 
has been considered. It is, indeed, a thrice-told tale; and the decision has 
been, upon each occasion, against Mr. Buckingham. If this were a case of 
compassion, and of compassion alone, as it has been described by some gen- 
tlemen, and if, upon that ground, we were to support it, is there, I ask, any 
thing to prevent other individuals from availing themselves of the precedent, 
and coming forward to claim relief from this Court, on account of misfor- 
tunes which their own conduct had entailed on them? (86) (Hear.) Let it 
be recollected, when this plea of compassion is used, that we do not sit here 
to hold out our hands to every person who complains of distress, (89) but to 
fulfil properly the duties of our situation. But, Sir, while one party declare 
this to be a case of compassion, another, and the honourable Bart. (Sir C. 
Forbes) amongst the number, described it as a question of justice against op- 
pression. Here, then, we have two questions before us—one, as to the jus- 
tice of the case—the other as to the degree of compassion which shall be ex- 
tended to the misfortunes of Mr. Buckingham. Now, Sir, I do not hesitate 
to say, that I cannot view this subject in either light. If Mr. Buckingham has 
been ruined, that ruin has been effected by himself. (90) Where then was 





(87) This is unfortunately not true. Mr. Hume did not assert what is attri- 
buted to him; nor was the immediate purpose of the line of conduct adopted, 
the mere realization of fortune ; though that is the frequent reward of popularity 
and general esteem in every profession of life. But the strongest proof that can 
be giveu of this course being premediated on the part of Mr. Poyuder, without 
reference to any thing that might be said by Mr. Hume, or any one else, is this— 
that Mr. Poynder came with a previously-prepared and Cr ag ba ae speech, 
drawn up ou large paper like a lawyer's brief, into which he had incorporated 
nearly all that had been written by Mr. Adam in his manifesto, and all that had 
been said by Mr. Spankie and Mr. Bosanquet in their speeches before the Privy 
Council, on the subject of the press, caretully avoiding, of course, like a truly fair 
and honest man, all allusion to the replies made to each, except indeed assuming 
from the fact of Mr. Brougham beiug retained for the East India Company, that 
even Ae, radical and reformer as he was, was convinced in his heart that a free 
press was a dangerous thing in India, as if Mr. Brougham, or any other member 
of Mr. Poynder’s Aonourable profession, will not defend any thing for the retain- 
ing fee, which silences all scruples that may arise. He at least ought to be the 
last person to attach any importance to this, as his *‘ professional services” may 
no doubt be bought by any man, at the usually low rate at which opinions have 
always been on sale at every Court in the kingdom, 

(84) It is vo¢ on account of misfortunes merely, or of misfortunes arising from 
his own conduct; for these misfortunes stopped at the period of his banishment; 
but it is for misfortunes brought on him by the conduct of others, when he was 
thousands of miles distant, and conld do neiien tocontrol it. Mr. Astell has too 
much understanding not to see the distinction clearly. Why then does he con- 
tinually confound two things so utterly dissimilar? Let his own breast return 
him an answer to this question. 

(89) This is not required. If it were mere distress, arising out of mercantile 
or other losses, Mr. Buckingham’s friends would never have dreamt of asking 
the India Company for assistance. But he is involved in debt in consequence of 
the measures of their servants; and it is due to others, as well as himself, that he 
should ask those who have unjustly plunged him iu this sea of embarrassments, 
to stretch forth their hands to save him from sinking. If they will not do this, 
let the shame be on their own heads. 

(90) As often as this is repeated, we shall deny the charge, and it is an import- 
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the injustice ? (Hear.) I do not mean to inquire whether Mr. Buckingham 
is in a state of poverty or affluence. That consideration does not bear on the 
merits of the question, and I shall, therefore, pass it by. It does, however, 
appear to me, that the gentlemen who support this claim, have placed Mr. 
Buckingham in a dilemma, from which he will find it difficult to escape. One 
party calls for relief, on the score of compassion, while the other demands it 
on the ground of justice. These two pleas are clearly incompatible with 
each other. They cannot both be entertained. (91) Looking to the conduct 
pursued by Mr. Buckingham while in Calcutta, it is perfectly evident that he 
has himself alone to blame for his misfortunes. (92) If the Court will look 
at this case in its true bearings, they will find that Mr. Buckingham has 
placed himself in his present situation, in spite of expostulation and remon- 
strance. I cannot, therefore, consider it as a case in which justice calls on us 
to grant relief. If, on the other hand, it be entertained on the ground of 
compassion, will not such a proceeding encourage every individual who 
pleases to attribute to the Indian Government those sufferings which he has 
brought upon himself, to apply to this Court for remuneration? Sure 1 am, 
that, if this motion be agreed to, many claimants will appear before the 
Court; and some of them, I doubt not, with stronger grounds for requiring 
relief, than those put forth by Mr. Buckingham. (93) (Hear.) The Court, 
if once the precedent were established, will be called upon to grant £5000 to 
this individual, to-day, and £5000 to that individual, to-morrow ; so that 
their whole time will be taken up in adjudicating those claims. (94) The 





ant one; for on this the merits of the whole question rests. It is not true, and 
Mr. Astell caunot be so ignorant of the case as not to know this. 

(91) They may both be entertained. It is the duty of a father to protect his 
children, and they have a right to demand that protection, as an act of justice. 
But it is not on that account the less sued for as a favour, and an act of compas- 
sion. It is because the claim of justice on the part of Mr. Buckingham has been 
rejected, that both he and his friends say—** Well, if your sense of justice is not 
sufficiently strong to induce ae to yield to the claim, then listen to our solicita~ 
tions, grant it as a matter of compassion, not so much to the individual, to whom 
you might not be disposed to accord it, as to his creditors, who vever offended 
you; to his children, who never injured you ; and for whom the plea of compas- 
sion may well be urged, without abating for a moment the just claim of their 
wronged and persecuted parent.” 

(92) This is not true. The very least portion of Mr. Buckingham’s misfortune, 
his banishment, was the result, though by no means the necessary result, of his 
own conduct; all his greater misfortunes, the total deprivation of his property, 
could be no more charged to /is conduct than the losses sustained by the Com- 
any under Lord Amherst can be attributed to the gains made for them under 

uord Hastings. If Mr. Buckingham had made no property in India, then none 
could have been taken away from him. If Lord Hastings had not filled the Indian 
treasury, then Lord Amherst could not have emptied it. Iu this way, there ma 
be some sort of connexion between the first and second state of things in eac 
case, but in no other that we can possibly imagine. It might perhaps have been 
wrong for Mr. Buckingham to make a property for Lord Amherst to destroy, or 
for Lord Hastings to heap up wealth for Lord Amherst to dissipate; but the 
world in general will hardly give much censure to those whose only fault was not 
knowing the evil destiny that was to come after them, aud sweep away all that 
they had collected. ; 4 : 

(93) Then they should be heard and determined, each according to its own 
merits. But this language is in effect saying—*‘ Do not do justice now; lest, 
once setting the example, you call up all whom you have injured ; aud no doubt 
they would make a formidable array to demand justice of you also.” : 

(94) And for what are the Governors of all countries paid, but to see their 
affairs justly administered? If there are no claims to be heard, and no questions 


of right decided, because it will take up the time of those who have other plea- 
sures awaiting their leisure, men had better govern themselves, and take that 
«+ wild justice” which every man’s arm can administer for himself. Itis indeed 
a fine illustration of that ** ignorant impatience,” to use Lord Londonderry’s 
phrase, adyerted to by the poet in that expressive line— 

** And wretches hang that jurymen may dine,” 
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nonourable Bart. had taken considerable pains to lay Mr. Buckingham’s 
distressed state before the Proprietors; and has also informed us, that he had 
not assisted that individual. Now, Sir, I am of opinion, that, when we are 
informed, in this manner, of Mr. Buckingham’s poverty, it would be much 
more to the credit of the honourable Bart. and the other friends of that gen- 
tleman, if they would put their hands into their own pockets, instead of ap- 
pealing to this Court. (Hear.) As this case has been frequently decided, I 
cannot conceive what can induce eight or nine gentlemen to present requisi- 
tions for its re-hearing, time after time, and thus unnecessarily occupy the 
attention of the Court. (Hear.) The subject has been before the King in 
Council, (95) before Parliament, before the Court of Directors, and repeat- 
edly before this Court. (Mr. D. Kinniard—‘‘ Notin its present shape.’’)— 
Sir, it is in vain to draw this distinction. ‘The question at present before the 
Court is virtually the same as that which has been already so elaborately dis- 
cussed. (Vo, no.) Gentlemen have, indeed, varied their ground alittle. They 
now say, ** Give Mr. Buckingham £5000, and we will refrain from intro- 
ducing the subject of the Free Press, or the conduct of the authorities in 
Iudia.” I, for one, cannotaccept of these conditions ; and | shall, therefore, 
resist the motion by every possible means. 

Sir C. Forses.—The hon. Chairman has mis-stated what I said,which was, 
that I have been represented in priut as having assisted Mr. Buckingham 
with loans of money. This fact I deny. I stated, most explicitly, that 
1 had not lent that gentleman money ; that he never even applied to me for 
assistance, and that he did not owe me sixpence. I also observed, that 
although [ believed the individuals who signed this requisition had not assist- 
ed Mr. Buckingham with loans of money, and had not therefore any pecu- 
niary interest in the issue of the question before the Court, yet that he had 
been relieved by his friends from benevolent motives. I am not at all inte- 
rested in the result of this question farther than the interests of humanity 
are concerned. And I am sure that the sole object of those gentlemen, who 
have come forward on this occasion, is merely one of commiseration and be- 
nevolence towards this individual}. 

The Hon. L. STANHOPE rose and endeavoured to address the Court, but 
was for some time prevented by the noise and confusion which prevailed. 
Having at length obtained a hearing, he said,—I can assure the gentlemen 
who interrupt me that I will not be put down by clamour, but J am ready to 
be convinced by reason and argument. Sir, the learned Attorney (Mr, Poyn- 
der) who spoke in the course of this discussion, and the learned Ex-judge 
(Sir J. Sewell) who is a member, | believe, of the Constitutional Associa- 
tion 

Sir J. Sewett.—I am obliged to call the hon. Member to order. He has 
no right to attack any individual by naming his profession ad invidiam, and 
thus holding him up to contempt. 

Mr. S. Dixon said, that if the hon. Chairman had not allowed the worthy 
Director (Mr. Astell) to speak after the hon. Mover had replied, and every 
person thought the question was about to be brought to a decision, the Court 
would have been spared the confusion which had latterly prevailed. 

The Cuairman.—The hon. Proprietor (Mr. S. Dixon) has been pleased to 
state, that, by allowing an hon. Director to express his sentiments, at a late 
period of the debate, I have been the cause of creating some confusion. 
That, however, is not the true state of the case. In conformity with esta- 
blished usage, after I had delivered my sentiments, | proposed that the mo- 
tion should be read. Au hon. Proprietor (Mr. Wilks) then rose, and asserted, 
that I assumed a right to put an end to the discussion by taking this course. 
1, however, claimed no such right. That hon. Proprietor, | may observe, 
seems to think that the Court of Directors can, without any difficulty, take 











(95) Never. The grievance chiefly complained of now, was not known when 
the mere question of the press was brought before that tribunal, 
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the money out of the pockets of the Proprietors, and give it to Mr. Bucking- 
ham. (Cries of ‘‘ No.’’) They, however, could not, by themselves, do any 
such thing. It was necessary to obtain the sanction of the Board of Control. 
I have been censured because I mentioned to the Court my knowledge of the 
opinion entertained on this subject by that authority which kept the key of 
the Company’s treasure ; but it was, 1 think, my duty to apprise the Court 
of that circumstance. I shall only farther observe, in answer to what has 
been stated by the hon. Proprietor (Mr. $8. Dixon) that it was not my hon, 
Friend (Mr. Astell) who spoke after me, and renewed this discussion, but the 
hon. Proprietor (Mr. Wilks) whose remarks called forth the observations of 
my hon. Friend. 

Mr. Hume.—The hon. Proprietor (Sir J. Sewell) appears to disclaim the 
title of Ex-Judge, though he certainly has filled a judicial situation in India. 
Now, Sir, permit me to ask, whether my gallant friend (Col. Stanhope) was 
out of order in any thing that he said; and, if so, what that departure from 
order was? These frequent interruptions in the course of a debate are ex- 
tremely unpleasant. Let us, therefore, know what the rule or custom is, 
that we may be guided by it iu future. I therefore ask you, Sir, whether 
my gallant frieud was or was not out of order ? 

The Cuairman.—lI never recollect such a course having been taken in this 
Court as the hon. Proprietor alluded to adopted. 

Mr. Hume.—I wish to know in what particular he was out of order, that we 
may hereafter avoid such mistake. 

The Cuairman.—I think that the experience of the hon. Proprietor in ano- 
ther place will sufficiently answer that question. I believe no instance can 
be adduced where the Speaker of the House of Commons ever tolerated a 
Member in designating auother as an attorney. (Hear.) 

Mr. Hume.—Why, Sir, within the last two months, I have designated a 
entleman, who formerly held a judicial situation in India, in his placein the 
Jouse of Commons, as ‘‘ the late Judge iu India,’”’ and I was not supposed to 

be out of order. My gallant friend has done no more than that, and I cannot 
think that he was out of order. 

Dr. Gitcurist.—Why Mr. Buckingham has been called ‘ a free-mariaer,”’ 
and the expression passed unnoticed. Now, Sir, what is the ditfereuce be- 
tween being called an attorney and a free-mariuer ? (96) 

Sir J. SeweEtLt.—The hon. Proprietor is alittle mistaken if he supposes that it 
is to the mere using of the words Attorney or Ex-Judge that I object. No, Sir, 
it is to the making use of them, ad invidiam, and thus holding the individual 
up to contempt. Ireally think that such a line of remarks can answer no good 
purpose whatever ; it may create that sort of effervescence which must be un- 
pleasent to the parties themselves, and which cannot be beneficial to the in- 
terests of the Proprietors. It is not to the words ‘* Learned Ex-Judge ” that I 
object ; but when they are used manifestly to bring the party into contempt, 
every Member has a right, and it may become his duty, to speak to 
order. (97) 


(96) The only explicable difference is this—men are quite willing to be called 
by titles of which they are really proud, but do not like to hear those of which 
they are ashamed. 

(97) The expression of Mr. Poynder, as adverted to by Dr. Gilchrist, was 
copied from Mr. Adam’s manifesto, is used in the following passage—‘* The 
Indian Government, being displeased at something which Mr. Buckingham had 
written, demanded from him an immediate apology; bat instead of complying 
with this demand, he enters into an explanation and justification of his conduct. 
To the clear and positive injunctions of the Supreme Government of the country, 
Mr. Buckingham, @ licensed free mariner, thinks proper to oppose his own pre- 
tended dignity, as if the unfounded insinuations thrown out by him against the 
public conduct of the Madras Government were nothing, and his pretended dig- 
nity every thing.” ‘That the phrase is here used ad invidiam no ove can doubt; 
but anything so applied to those opposed to the Court, is always “in order” with 
those who preside. Yet, afterall, a ‘‘ mariner” is as good a title as a “ servant,” 
by which the highest of these lordly personages is called; and * free,” though 
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The Hon, L. SraNnore then proceeded—Sir, the learned Member of the 
Constitutional Association is entirely out of order, and was so during the 
whole course of his speech; for he has treated this as a political question, 
though politics have nothing to do with it. If, Sir, Mr. Buckingham bad 
been guilty of publishing all the libels of which he has been accused by the 
learned Gentleman, (Mr. Poynder,) or if he had even committed treason, it 
would be necessary to convict him of those libels, or that treason, before you 
inflicted punishment ov him. It appears to me that the case of Mr. Bucking- 
ham has been completely misstated. His case is simply this: that he set up 
a press at Calcutta, to advocate the cause of a hundred millions of British 
subjects in India, and to make his fortune. In both these objects he was 
very successful. He did a great deal of good to the people of that country, 
and he realized a splendid income. Ali bis property, however, has been 
destroyed by the measures of Goverument. It is quite futile to suppose that 
the Court of Directors would themselves act, or would permit others to act, 
in any way that appeared contrary to their own private interests. The hon. 
Gentlemen behind the bar have at their disposal from 10,000/. to 20,000/. a- 
year iv patronage ; and they would, therefore, endeavour to destroy the views 
of those who wrote against the system by which that patronage was secured 
They and their Indian Government have a monopoly of the land and of the 
trade of India. They have a monopoly over the bodies of their Indian sub- 
jects; and, whatis the most deplorable circumstance of all, they possess that 
worst feature of the Inquisition, a monopoly over their minds. An hon. 
Gentleman has told us, that if au individual be aggrieved in India, the courts 
of law are vpen to him. Very true. But let it not be kept out of view, that 
the pockets of lawyers and attorneys, belonging to those Courts, are likewise 
open. What prudent man, what man who has a regard for his property, 
would go into a court of law, or of what is called equity? Why, Sir, it is 
the worst species of gambling ; for there is not a gambling-house in Loudon, 
where the man who is cursed with the spirit of gaming, pays so much for his 
chance, as he does who appeals to the Court of Chancery, or any other Court, 
1 very much fear that all the efferts of Mr. Buckingham’s friends will have 
no ¢cffect in procuring him some remuneration. As well may we try to turn 
the sun from its course, as to induce the Geutlemen behiud the bar to unite 
for the relief of that individual. (4 laugh.) (98) ‘* But,’’ observes an hon. 
Proprietor, ‘* if Mr. Buckingham be not satisfied with the decision of the 
censors of the press in India, wih the opinion of my Lord Amherst, with the 
dictum of the Court of Directors, and, lastly, with the judgment of this Court, 
—why does he not appeal to the High Court of Parliament?” Why, Sir, 
this is mere mockery. At the bare sound of the word Iudia, the Gentlemen 
of the House of Commons would instinctively seize their hats : some would 
hasteu to the Opera House ; some to the play-house ; sume to the neighbour- 
ing taverns ; and some, of a more domestic turn, to their wives and families, 
In short, they would go any where, rather than listen to a discussion con- 
nected with India. Lord Melville formerly had, in a tone of steru rebuke 


strangely misapplied in the instance in question, is as pleasing an epithet as 
*civil.” It is the word * free,”’ however, that seems to constitute all the deera- 
dation, if there be any in the title at all. Our Howards of Effingham, our Drakes, 
our Ansons, our Cookes, our Nelsons, and our Parrys , or, to pass into another 
sphere of service, though we do not mean it invidiously, our Elphinstones, 
our Marjoribankses, our Moneys, our Lindsays, our Clarkes, our Prescotts, 
our Locks, and all the other personally excellent and worthy Captains, who fill 
the publicly obnoxious and unworthy body of which they are members—were all 
** Mariners,” and each distinguished in his day. Whether they were ‘* free,’ 
or ‘* not free,” while serving in the profession, they best can tell; but if ‘ slave 
mariner ”’ might be more respectable in Mr. Poyuder’s ear, they may be so 
designated, though ‘* free mariner ”’ is more agreeable to ours. 

(98) This is the heartless sort of answer which appeals to the best feelings of 
human nature meet with in an assembly of men calling themselves Christians and 
Gentlemen ! 
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worthy of his high character, told those Gentlemen that they paid more atten- 
tion to the details of a paltry turnpike-bill than to the interests of one hundred 
millions of British subjects in India. It is monstrous to think that such a 
multitude of people should be governed on the plan defended by the hon. 
Attorney who has so highly eulogised an unmixed despotism? Do we not, 
Sir, abhor ancient Rome, because it was said that there one-half of the popu- 
lation were slaves? And must we not feel astonishment when we see men 
stand up in this Court, not merely attorneys, nor members of the Constitu- 
tional Association, but persons from whom we should expect more en- 
lightened views, and defend a system of pure despotism? The fact, Sir, is, 
that Mr. Buckingham can look for no redress, except that which he may 
obtain through the medium of publicity ; and thatis my reason foraddressing 
you in this tone. Under all his sufferings, that individual must derive 
pleasure, satisfaction, and reward, from knowing that, in every well-consti- 
tuted mind, his character stands high for honour, probity, and integrity. He 
appears now before us nobly struggling with adversity for the benefit of his 
fellow-creatures ; and every man who admires talent and truth, will, I hope, 
stand forward to assist him. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir J. SEWELL rose, amidst considerable tumult.—I have (said he) only 
one observation to make, which is, that no circumstance of my life affords me 
greater pleasure than the reflection, that I acted as President of the Consti- 
tutional Association. 

The motion was then read; and afterwards, the requisition for deciding the 
question by ballot. 

The Hon. D. Kinnatrp.—I do not rise, Mr. Chairman, cither to make or 
to provoke any fresh attacks. I have, throughout this business, acted with a 
bond fide desire to promote conciliation. The motion which has just now 
been read, if heard properly, will answer sufficiently for the judgment of 
those by whom it was drawn up. The hon. Director (Mr. Astell) has stated, 
that this question has been placed on two different grounds. He asserts, 
that one set of men describe this asa claim of justice which we demand, 
whilst another party says, we give up the claim of justice, and call upon you 
for compassion. Now, Sir, this statement is completely answered by the 
proposition that has been just read. We do not give up the question of 
justice. We do say distinctly, that we waive that question. It is still 
open to us to agitate it at any time, but we do not choose to do so at 
present. We wish, Sir, to relieve the victim who has, unquestionably, 
suffered greatly, totally independent of any consideration whether the 
lightning that struck bim came from heaven, or the instrument by which he 
suffered was wielded by any human hand. It is clear that Mr. Buckingham 
is the victim, whether the Government acted well or ill; and our object is, 
not giving up, but laying aside the question of justice, to grant him some re- 
muneration forthe misfortunes which he has undergone. I will say, Sir, on 
bebalf of the Government, that they did, as I think, innocently inflict this 
punishment on Mr. Buckingham, and I challenge any person to say, that 
they did mean to visit him with thatruin, which, however, their measures have 
effected. When Geutlemen say, that the friends of Mr. Buckingham give up 
the justice of the case, and fix themselves on the ground of compassion only, 
I beg to observe, that we merely waive the question of justice. And for what 
reason? Because, Sir, we cannot agitate it in this place, except for the pur- 
pose of punishing those who did an injustice wilfully. I might, indeed, use 
that tupic, to rouse the feelings of the Proprietors in favour of this victim, but I 
did not think it necessary. | felt that Mr. Buckingham’s case was sufficiently 
strong, and, therefore, I did not endeavour to heighten it. I have no quibble 
to put forward. I have no wish not to state distinctly the ground on which 
I put this case. The hon. Director has said, that he thinks those Gentlemen 
whopity Mr. Buckingham’s misfortunes ought to relieve them. So strong, Sir, 
is my feeling on the subject, that I, for ove, am ready todo this. Nay, L have 
done so, and am willing to do so again. The only apology I have for stating 
the fact is, that it gives me an opportunity for saying, that I am willing to ex- 
plain how far I afforded relief, aud the circumstances under which I did so 
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afford it. (Hear, hear.) If any person shail follow the example, it will give 
me the greatest pleasure. This is a case in which the Proprietors may well 
appeal to themselves, and ask, whether their doing this act of kindness could 
ever be considered as an impropriety, or whether they could ever regret having 
assisted Mr. Buckingham to overcome his difficulties. It has been said, that 
if this motion be carried, it will tend to cast a reflection on the Indian 
Government. This, Sir, cannot now be made an argument, because we have 
already given Mr. Arnot 1500/. on account of the sufferings which the mea- 
sures of the Indian Government entailed on him. The two cases are the 
same, in every respect, except as to the amount. Both these individuals 
suffered from the conduct of the Government. When it is argued that the 
proposition now under consideration will involve the Government in Cal- 
cutta in a censure, I must deny the correctness of the allegation. In order 
to steer clear of any censure on that Government, [ thought it necessary to 
pay particular attention to the wording of this motion; and I ask any un- 
prejudiced man to get up and say, whether the proposition does not exclude 
all consideration, and all notice of the conduct of that Government. We ac- 
quit the Indian Government of having intended to produce those evils, which, 
however unforeseen, have necessarily fallen on Mr. Buckingham. I here beg 
leave to observe, that of all the unfortunate courses that could have been 
adopted, that which was taken by the hon. Chairman was the worst. He 
has thought fit to cite the opinion of the President of the Board of Control, 
in order, as it would appear, to produce some effect on the mind of the 
Proprietors. In what a situation does this place the Court of Directors ? 
To illustrate the point, I shall put this possible case : Suppose a question to arise 
between the Board of Control and the Court of Directors on some important 
point, and that in discussing it with the Board, the Directors stated that their 
opinion was supported by a vote of the Court of Proprietors ; what an extraor- 
dinary answer would the Board of Control have to this representation ? They 
would say, ‘* Go down and tell the Proprietors that our opinion is adverse to 
theirs,—that their decision is of no importance—a fig for the vote of the Pro- 
prietors ! putthem down at once, by saying, the Board of Control takes a dif- 
ferent view of this matter ;—you did as much a short time since, and you must 
do so on this occasion.” 

What a complete answer would this be to any representation that might 
hereafter be made by the executive body ? The course which has been pur- 
sued by the hon. Chairman must have the effect of shutting his mouth, and 
the mouths of his colleagues on all future occasions, when they might wish 
to strengthen any claim by a reference to a vote of the Court of Proprietors. 
I must say, that the opinion of the Board of Control was very impertinently 
introduced, and very unconstitutionally obtruded on the hon. Chairman. And 
I have no doubt that he reprimanded the Board of Control, though he has for- 
gotten the circumstance. (.4 laugh.) Of course he said to them, ‘* You don’t 
recojlect that I am in the chairof the Court of Directors, and the communica- 
tion you have just made is, therefore, exceedingly improper.” With respect 
to the fate of the motion now before the Court, it was very true that, even if 
it were carried, the pecuniary assistance now sought for may be withheld by 
the Board of Control. If it be so, it is a circumstance which | shall exceed- 
ingly regret, and unquestionably | will put my hand in my pocket to assist 
Mr. Buckingham. But, Sir, even though the pecuniary grant be refused by 
the Board of Control, still, if we carry the motion by a great majority, it will 
be conferring a great benefit on Mr. Buckingham, because we shall thereby 
do justice to his character. In that case, the Proprietors will show by their 
vote that they consider Mr. Buckingham to be, as I am sure he is, an honest, 
upright, and, though calumniated, a most honourable and estimable man, 
(Hear, hear.) Ido therefore expect very beneficial results from the success 
of this proposition, whether it be followed by pecuniary relief or not. If a fair 
opportunity be given to the Proprietors, I have no doubt that they will do 
justice to the merits of Mr. Buckingham. And here, Sir, permit me to say, 
that if it can by any contrivance be made to suit the general convenience, it 
is very important to the cause of Mr. Buckingham that the ballot should 
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take place on that day which is fixed for the election of Directors. It is only 
consonant with the justice of the case, and the fair and honest wish which 
every man must feel to have this question properly decided, that a full op- 
portunity should be given to the Proprietors at large tu. express their opinion. 
I am told, Sir, that no inconvenience can arise from selecting the day I have 
mentioned, as there is a very proper place within the walls of this House 
where a second ballot may be taken; and it will be attended with this ad- 
vantage, that we shall thereby avoid the loss of another day. It is not by 
any means a new case, since the by-law provides for holding two ballots in 
different rooms on the same day. Now, Sir, | hope it will not be said, when 
the architect has been so long improving our /oca/le, that you caa find no place 
for holding a second ballot. I think the Directors ought to concede this 
point. They anticipate that the decision will go against Mr. Bucking- 
bham’s friends, and, therefore, the greater the number of Proprietors who 
attend, the greater will be their majority, and their victory will be the more 
honourable and complete. 

The CuaikMAN.—In mentioning the opinion entertained by other authorities 
with respect to this question, | meant only to state the simple fact as matter 
of information. It was far from my view, to make that communication for 
the purpose of influencing the decision of the Court. 1 did not touch upon 
that point in the spirit of intimidation.—( //ear.) Though | have not an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the hon. Proprietor,(Mr. D. Kinnaird,) yet I hope he 
will do me the justice to believe, that I shall at all times act with as much 
independence as avy man in this Court.—( Hear.) I cannot, however, after 
exercising my cool judgment, consent to vote for taking the ballot on this 
question on the day which has been appointed for the election of Directors. 
I shall propose that the ballot be taken on Friday, the 2lst. iust.; and on 
that proposition, I will take the sense of the Court. 

After a shurt conversation between Mr. Hume and the Chairman, the 
ballot was, on the suggestion of the former Gentlemen, fixed for Tuesday the 
11th of April, the day previous to that appointed for the election of Directors, 
the Chairman expressing his desire to have the motion decided by the great- 
est possible number of Proprietors, but declining to have it on the 12th, 
on account of the confusion which he thought must inevitably arise from 
holding two ballvts on the same day. 

ELECTION OF DIRECTORS. 


The hon. L. Srannore.—Before the Court rises, Mr. Chairman, I will take 
the liberty to ask a question. I have received a letter with the names of 
twenty-four Directors affixed to it, calling on me to vote for certain indivi- 
duals at the ensuing election. The question I wish to put to this Court is, 
in the first place, whether this is an official paper or a hoax? Whether, in 
the opinion of those high minded Gentlemen behind the bar, it is just, 
honest, politic, or lawful for the Court of Directors to address me, a Proprie- 
tor, on this subject ; and lastly, 1 desire to know, what any of those four Gentle- 
men so recommended have done for the benefit of the subjects of British 
India? If they have done anything of that nature, they may command my 
vote. 

The CHAIRMAN answered, that the letter was a very usual one, and if the 
hon. Proprietor did not like it, he might put it iu the fire.(99) 


The Court then adjourned. 








(99) This highly appropriate answer to a question involving the right of elec- 
tion—the freedom of the Proprietors’ choice—and due regard to the welfare of 
the people of India, may be taken asa fair specimen of the consideration in 
which ench of these great branches of their privileges and government are re- 
garded by those who hold power, not in trust for others, but for their own 
exclusive benefit. And yet the majority quietly and tamely sabmit to this 
willing and degraded slavery! 
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OBSERVATIONS OF THE LONDON PAPERS. 


WE shall follow the course pursued on a former occasion in appending the 
few scattered expressions of opiniun that have appeared in the London papers 
on the expected issue of this debate, that our readers may see what those why 
are unconnected with the India House and its system think and feel on this 
subject. 

From the Examiner, Apr.2.—A Meeting of Proprietors will be held at the India 
House on Friday next, on the requisition of Mr. Kinnaird, Sir Charles Forbes, 
and seven other Members of the Company, to discuss a motion which those gen- 
tlemen intend to propose, for granting Mr. Buckinglam 5,000/., towards com- 
pensating him for the losses he has sustained in consequence of the acts of 
the Bengal Government. The requisition very judiciously keeps the question 
of compensation for ueedless infliction of loss upon Mr. Buckingham dis~ 
tinct from the general question regarding a free press in India. Persons may 
honestly think, that free discussion is incompatible with the security of the 
British power in the East, and that it was necessary to banish the Editor of 
the ‘ Calcutta Journal’ for sneering at a pitiful underling in office; but no- 
body can be sincerely of opinion, that in addition to the grievous penalty of 
sudden banishment, and the necessary loss attendant upon his removal, it 
was just or decent tu destroy the property left bebiud him in India, from 
which he was to derive his future income ; and every disinterested and humane 
individual must feel, that to go beyond even thaé injustice—to pursue Mr. Buck- 
ingham in his exile with the most unrelentiag malice—to contrive, by hold- 
ing out false hopes to his Indian agents, and making them false promises, to 
cause the waste of his actual money and goods—to add, in fact, the misery 
of debt to the previous utter destruction of a property then worth at least 
20,000/.—was conduct which merits the strongest epithets of reprobation; 
and it is for such couduct—for acts subsequent to the commission of Mr. 
Buckingham’s political offence, and his punishment for it, that something is 
now asked in the way of compensation. A stronger case we never remember. 
Mr. Buckingham has enough in the way of admissions on the part of the 
Indian authorities, to establish his claim incontestably. In his last letter to 
the Directors, he says, ‘* Your Chief Justice, Sir Francis Macnaghten, 
avowed his conviction, in the most solemn manner from the bench, that the 
property vested in the ‘Calcutta Journal’ ought to be respected. Your 
Governor-General, Lord Amherst, has distinctly almitted the same prin- 
ciple when it was pressed on his consideration. ‘The late Mr. Adam, also, in 
the pamphlet published by him soon after my departure from Bengal, dis- 
avowed explicitly any intention of evincing undue severity towards me per- 
sonally ; as he considered my removal from the country a sufficient punish- 
ment.” We are quite sure that the India Directors themselves wou!d never 
have treated any individual as Mr. Buckingham has been treated ; we are 
equally sure that they cannot in their hearts approve of the cruelty practised 
towards him ;—but their servants have been guilty of this oppression, and 
they can exonerate themselves from the odium attaching to it, only by afford- 
ing the victim some public redress. If we could be sure that each Proprietor 
would calmly and dispassionately think upon the subject for half an hour by 
himself previously, we should have no doubt of the honourable result of next 
Friday’s ballot. 

From the Sunday Times, April 2.—A last appeal will be made at the India 
House on the part of Mr. Buckingham, uext Friday, to the justice of the Proprie- 
turs, called or the requisition of nine most respectable names. 4 ballot will be 
demanded on that day, and we still entertain hopes that the Directors, who 
as yet have coldly negatived every claim for compensation, may pause before 
the last blow is given, and the ruin consummated of an unoftending and 
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much injured gentleman, The sum the Proprietors are asked to vote amounts 
only to 5,000/. Can they refuse this mitigated justice? Mr. Buckingham’s 

roperty, 20,000/., was confiscated in Calcutta. Is it unreasonable to ask 
indemnity for but the eighth of that loss? The oppression of which he has 
been the victim is a stain on the name of the Company; they should have 
dashed their pen across the foul record of tyranny, and blotted it for ever 
from their annals. But the act is done, and cannot be now recalled ; and 
the only question remains—Whether Mr. Buckingham is to be both oppressed 
and ruincd? He left ludia in apparent wealth ; he is now nearly a beggar! 
He had then the fairest prospects of fortune—but the hand of tyranny stepped 
in to blast his hopes. When he left India, Mr. Buckingham’s paper pro- 
duced him 8,000/. a-year, and one-fourth of it he actually sold for 10,0000. 
In less than twelve months this property was avnihilated by the caprice of 
an individual in power, the shares of 100 holders were rendered valueless, 
and the entire concern was destroyed. Is this justice? we ask. Can the 
India Company wish such oppression to pass unatoned to other days? Their 
dominion may soon close; their charter of monopoly is drawing fast to an 
end. Will not this very tyranny rise in men’s mouths in judgment against 
them ? Do they wish to be regarded in such an hour like Shakspeare’s tyrant ? 


And then the thought of what men’s tongues will say, 
Of what their hearts must think ; 

To have no creature love them while living, 

Nor their memory when dead. 


Here this powerful Company cannot shackle opinion, though they may do 
so in Asia. And what is the press in India now, but a disgrace to the name of 
England? Mr. Buckingham sought to raise it from degradation and render 
it free, and exile and ruin have been the consequences. But the argument 
is not now raised, whether the press in India should be free or enslaved ; or 
whether Mr. Buckingham was justly or unjustly deported ;—the question is, 
Had the Governor-General a right to invade his property WHEN HE WAS GONE, 
and transfer it arbitrarily into other hands? ‘This may be Indian, or it may 
be Turkish justice; but it is not English. Here such an act would draw 
down general execration. No case belore the Court for years has called more 
strongly on the feelings of the Proprietors—no grant has ever yet been 
sanctioned, with deeper claims by the individual—5 ,000/. forms but a sleader 
compensation to Mr. Buckingham for the losses and anxiety he has endured ; 
and can the Directors still recklessly withhold it? We do sincerely trust 
this grant may pass—it would be an act of redeeming justice, honourable to 
those from whom it came, soothing to the, wounded feelings of a respectable 
man, and grateful to the great body of the public. 


From the Morning Chronicle, April 8.—We regret exceedingly to see so 
strong a determination on the part of the East India Directors to refuse all 
compensation to Mr, Buckingham for dn invasion of property, unexampled in 
the history of this country. If Lord Hastings committed a blunder in allow- 
ing a Free Press in India, it was certainly competent to his successors to say 
that a Free Press was incompatible with the security of an Indian Govern- 
meut; but the peculiar cruelty in the case of Mr. Buckingham is, that the 
Indian functionaries, not contented with driving him from India, and sub- 
jecting him to the loss of property inseparable from the conversion of a free 
and exceedingly popular Press, into a fettered, and therefore, much less po- 
pular Press, determined that their victim should receive no benefit from his 
prowery even after it should have passed into the hands of an Editor named 

y themselves. The object was not public security, but the ruin of Mr. Buck- 
ingham. There is something exceedingly mean in all this ; and we would 
fain hope that the sense of justice, which is always strong in the breasts of 
Englishmen, will yet induce the Proprietors to avail themselves of the power 
which the ballot gives them, in favour of the victim of so unrelenting a per- 
secution. 
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‘rom the New Times, April 11.—Mr. Buckingham makes his last appeal 
to the Proprietors of East India Stock this day, Ifit may be permitted to us 
to express a wish on this occasion, it is, that the Proprietors, in proceeding to 
ballot, may cast from their minds all thought of what has been said either by 
Mr. Buckingham’s friends or foes, and fix them solely on what were his pros- 
pects previous to leaving India, and what they are now. The condition of 
humanity renders punishment necessary ; but it is on giving and forgiving 
that the blessing is pronounced. 


The day of ballot, which was fixed for the llth, came; and such 
was the exertion made to oppose the object of the motion, that all 
the force of the House Establishment, and their numerous dependents, 
who are ever ready at the call of their superiors, were brought for- 
ward on this occasion, extending even tothe females of families brought 
there by their male relatives to swell the number of the Directors’ ma- 
jority, and do violence to the general feeling aud character of their sex ; while the 
more independent Proprietors, who reside chiefly in the country, and had not 
arrived in town, were all absent from the sceue. ‘The Directors were wise, as 
it regarded the success of their own views, to resist the application for fixing 
the ballot on the day on which the election for Directors was to be held ; 
because, cn that day, by far the greater number of Proprictors, independent 
of their control, and likely to vote for the grant, would have been present ; 
but postponing it until the 2Ist, which the Chairman proposed, would have 
been carrying it to a period when most of the same parties would have left 
town. By thus persisting, however, in not admitting the ballot to take place 
on the day when the greatest number of Proprietors were at the India House, 
the Directors tacitly acknowledged their conviction, that out of the whole body 
a majority might be found to be opposed to their views on this question ; and, 
by fixing it on another day, they secured to themselves the certainty that 
their section of that body, which can be summoned at an hour’s warning, 
would be sufficient to outnumber the few independent Proprietors resident in 
the metropolis and its immediate neighbourhood. The result was, as might 
have been expected, strongly in their favour, the numbers being—for the 
grant, 157; against it, 436; majority, 279: the whole number of votes being 


only 593 ; whereas, on the fullowiug day, the number of votes given in for the’ 


election of Directors, was nearly 2000—of so much importance was the choice 
of time at which this ballot should be held; aud so much was the additional 
injury done to the individual, whose a// might be said to be dependent on it, 
by the Chairman persisting in opposing its being held on the day when the 
greatest number of Proprietors were present. 

The decision of this body has, however, now gone forth, and the measure 
of their victim’s cup is full. Of the impression created by this decision in 
quarters the most remote from partial bias or personal influence, the following 
short paragraph, which is a fair index of the feelings entertained on the sub- 
ject throughout the country generally, and which has fallen by accident into 
our hands, will give an accurate idea, and serve to wind up the melancholy 
history of which it is the close : 


From the Edinburgh Times, April 15.—The proposal to compensate Mr. 
Buckingham for the losses sustained by him through the unexampled per- 
secution to which he has been exposed by the lndian Government, has been 
rejected by the East India Company Proprietors. Here is a matchless speci- 
men of the liberality, humanity, and justice of a great commercial body !— 
as matchless as the cold-blooded cruelty with which, by their servants, this 
worthy mau was driven from India, and reduced from affluence to indigence, 
in contempt of every law and precept, either divine or human. The honour 
of English merchants, forsooth! To talk of such a thing, after this vote of 
the India House, would require no little effrontery, 




















































CHARGE TO THE GRAND JURY AT BOMBAY, 
At the Fourth Sessions of 1825 : 
BY THE HONOURABLE CHIEF JUSTICE SIR EDWARD WEST. 


GENTLEMEN,—It has long been my anxious wish to make some observations 
to you upon the subject of your duties as Magistrates, and upon the proceed- 
ings of the stipendiary or Police Magistrates—both in the Petty Sessions and 
when sitting singly, or, as they have lately done, jointly. 1 have, however, 
been obliged to defer the performance of this duty much longer than | could 
have wished, partly on account of my incessant occupation in revising the 
Rules of the Supreme Court, and reducing the practice of it to order and 
system; and partly on account of the want of complete judicial information 
upon the various topics upon which I am under the necessity of addressing 
you, but which at length I have been able to obtain, so far at least as to show 
you the necessity of a thorough reform in the proceedings of that department 
of criminal judicature. 

Gentlemen, it is scarcely necessary to inform you that the magistrates and 
justices, and Courts of Quarter and Petty Sessions, are by law placed under 
the control and superintendence of the Supreme Court, and that itis the 
bounden duty of the Supreme Court to see that they do not abuse or exceed 
the authority by law vested in them. 

The charter of the Supreme Court, in addition to the general powers which 
it gives when it vests them with the same authority and jurisdiction as the 
Court of King’s Bench in England, points specially to this jurisdiction over 
the magistrates. ‘‘ To the end,’’ says the charter, ‘* that the Court of Re- 
quests, and the Court of Quarter Sessions, erected and established at Bumbay 
aforesaid, and the justices and other magistrates appointed for the town and 
island of Bombay, and the factories subordinate thereto, may better answer 
the ends of their respective institutions, and act conformably to law and jus- 
tice, it is our further will and pleasure, and we do hereby further grant, 
ordain and establish, that all and every the said courts and magistrates shall 
be subject to the order and control ef the said Supreme Court of Judicature at 
Bombay, in such sort, manner, and form, as the inferior courts and magis- 
trates of and in that part of Great Britain called England are by law subject 
to the order and control of our Court of King’s Bench; to which end, the 
said Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay is hereby empowered and au- 
thorized to award and issue a writ or writs of mandamus, certiorari, proce- 
dendo, or error, to be prepared in manner above mentioned, and directed to 
such courts or magistrates, as the case may require, and to punish any con- 
tempt thereof, or wilful disobedience thereunto, by fine and imprisonment.” 

By this clause of the charter, as well as by the general law of England, the 
magistrates are responsible to this Court, and to this Court alone; and no 
other authority than this Court has any, the least, control over them, except 
that the police magistrates hold their offices in the police at the pleasure of 
Government. 

It is then one of the most imperative and sacred of our duties, to point out 
any irregularity in the proceedings of those courts and of the magistrates ; 
and I know of no occasion so fitting for that purpose as a charge to the grand 
jury; not only on account of its publicity and solemnity—not only because 
many of the gentlemen who attend the grand jury fill also the office of magis- 
trate, but because the grand jury is composed, as by the charter it is directed 
to be, of the principal inhabitants of the place, and who have therefore the 
most weight and influence in society; and, above all, because you have, as 
a grand jury, the means and the right of inquiring into and presenting any 
abuses. 
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I shall therefore proceed to call your attention, first, to the origin, the con- 
stitution, and powers of the Court of Petty Sessions; secondly, to the actual 
proceedings of that Court; thirdly, to the powers of the police magistrates, 
sitting singly or jointly ; and lastly, to ¢heir actual proceedings. 

First, with respect to the origin, coustitution, and powers of the Court of 
Petty Sessions. 

In tracing the origin of the Court of Petty Sessions, I shall have to request 
your attention to some very extraordinary facts with respect to the police of 
this island; and I trust that in so doing you will not suppose that I am en- 
deavouring to excite any prejudice against the gentlemen who at present fill 
the office of police magistrates. ‘Those facts may now be considered as matter 
of history, aud they constitute a history pregnant with instruction, It will 
impress upon your minds with tenfold more force than any arguments of mine, 
the necessity of a vigilant superintendence over those intrusted with the im- 
mense powers of the police. It will prove to you, that for want of such con- 
stant superintendence, nearly the same course of illegality has continued for 
nearly fifty years, in spite of the occasional interference of judges and grand 
juries 

Gentlemen, I wish to state most explicitly, and to have it understood most 
distinctly, that, in all my observations, it is the system that | am assailing, 
and not the gentlemen who are now police magistrates. They have, it is 
but justice to them to state, but trodden in the footsteps of their predecessors. 
Strange as it sounds in the ears of Englishmen, of those, at least, who have 
lived long enough in England to imbibe the spirit of her constitution, the 
system of police here has been, as far back as it can be traced, a system of 
discretion, and never a system of law. I will do the present police magistrates 
the justice of saying, that I believe that none of the abuses, to which I shall 
draw your attention, have originated with them. ‘To return, however, to the 
history of the police : 

This history is borrowed chiefly from an official document framed by Sir 
James Mackintosh, shortly before he quitted Bombay. 

It appears from that document, that, till the year 1812, there were no legal 
regulations for the police in this island. A system of police had indeed heen 
adopted under the direction, first, of an officer called the Lieutenant of Police, 
and afterwards under onedenominated the Superintendent of Police ; but the 
system was founded upon no rules which had any legal warrant; and their 
proceedings were such that each of these offices was successively abolished. 

** On the 19th day of July 1779, the grand jury for the town and island o 
Bombay presented one James Todd,” (then Lieutenant of Police,) ‘* asa 
public nuisance, and his office of police as of a most dangerous tendency ; aud 
earnestly recommended, that it should be immediately abolished, as fit only 
fora despotic Government, wherea Bastile is at hand to enforce its authority.” 
The office, however, was not abolished upon this presentment, but continued 
in force during eleven years afterwards, when the same Todd was tried for 
corruption, and convicted, and the name of Lieutenant of Police abolished. 

In the year 1794, the same office, and, strange to say, the same powers, 
were vested in anoflicer denominated the Superintendent of Police. ‘ A cir- 
cumstance had previously occurred respecting the police of Bengal, which 
rendered,”’ as Sir James Mackintush observed, ‘* this appointment still more 
extraordinary.” Immediately alter the Act of 1773, the Governor-General 
had framed a system of police at Calcutta, agreeably to the provisions of that 
Act, establishing a Superintendent of Police, with powers very cautiously 
limited, both respecting the magnitude of the crime, and the extent of the 
punishment ; and under the obligation of laying his proceedings before the 
Governor-General and the Chief Justice. Yet even this system, with such 
limited powers, was soon complained of in the Supreme Court ; it was pub- 
licly called ‘‘ a deformity ” by the excellent Sir William Jones; and his 
Majesty was at length pleased to disallow it, by warrant under his sign ma- 
nual, as inconsistent with the rights of his subjects, 

** Eleven years after his late Majesty had given this signal proof of that 
hostility to despotism, which becomes a British monarch of the House of 
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Brunswick,” continues Sir James Mackintosh, “ the very system which 
he had been graciously pleased to annul, was established at Bombay, though 
in a more mischievous state.” 

Gentlemen, it was upon this representation of Sir James Mackintosh, that 
the office of Superintendent of Police was at length abolished ; but not till 
the then holder of the office, a Mr. Briscoe, had been indicted for, and con- 
victed of, corruption in the Recorder’s Court. Upon that trial, and upon 
the inquiries which ensued, a scene of fraud, cruelty, oppression and iniquity, 
such as has seldom, if ever, been witnessed in a civilized country, burst upon 
the view of that eminent person. 

*€ It is too evident,” says he, ‘* to require proof, that the whole of what is 
called police has been a course of illegality. Nothing,’’ continues Sir James 
Mackintosh, ‘‘ has been legal, but the apprehension, examination, and com- 
mitment of accused persons for trial; and such summary convictions as are 
authorized by special statute, and, in the last case, only where the due forms 
of law have been observed, which it will probably be found has not even once 
been done. 

“© The summary convictions and punishments at the police are illegal on 
every ground. 

** Ist—They are illegal, because they were inflicted under rules which, 
from 1753 to 1807, were not confirmed by the Court of Directors ; and, since 
1807, have not been registered in his Majesty’s Court. 

** Qdly—They are illegal, because they were not convictions before two ma- 
gistrates, as required by the 39th and 40th Geo. III., introduced into this 
island by the 47th Geo, IIT. 

“© 3dly—They are illegal, because many of them are cases of felonies, re- 
specting which no power of summary conviction is vested in justices of the 
peace in England or India. 

“ 4thly—They are illegal, because the punishments of banishment and con- 
demnation to hard labour in chains on the public works, are not such as can 
by law be inflicted, either in England or India, upon summary conviction.— 
Every rupee of every fine imposed, since 1753, by the police, may therefore, 
in strictness of law, be recovered by the party fined. Every stripe inflicted 
upon them has been an assault and battery, for which they are entitled to 
compensation in damages ; and every detention makes its authors liable to 
an action for false imprisonment. If indeed,” continues Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, ‘‘ there had been only an occasional and cautionary exercise of an illegal 
power, the case might have been more favourably considered ; but it is a 
system of illegality exercised with the utmost violence.”” Such was the police 
under the Superintendent. 

Gentlemen, it is to Sir James Mackintosh, I repeat, that we owe the abo- 
lition of this office. That eminent person, in this remote and then obscure 
spot, commenced that course of alleviation and correction of our criminal 
law, which he has since pursued in England. His exertions in that cause 
will hand his name down to posterity as one of the foremost in that honour- 
able race of humanity and philanthropy, in which so many of our countrymen 
are now engaged. Soon alter this representation of Sir James Mackintosh, 
the present regulations were passed by the Government, and registered in the 
Recorder’s Court. These regulations are very imperfect and scanty ; and, in 
some instances, most unskilfully drawn ; but they were intended, I presume, 
merely as an outline, and to be filled up by other regulations, which longer 
experience might prove, or new exigencies render, expedient. 

Gentlemen, it is only from these regulations, and others which have since 
been duly passed and registered, that the Petty Sessions and Magistrates can 
derive any authority, except indeed such power as they are invested with by 
the English law respecting magistrates in England. In communicating this 
power of framing regulations, and, to a certain extent, therefore, of legislat- 
ing, the British legislature has proceeded with becoming caution and cir- 
cumspection, and has provided every possible security, that such regulations 
shall be conformable to the law of England. After they are passed by the 
Government, they must, before they can have Jegal effect, be registered in the 
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King’s Court, with its approbation and consent. It is express y provided, 
that they shall not be repugnant to the laws of the realm ; and it is the duty 
of the Court to reject any proposed regulations which should be repugnant to 
the laws of the realm. Further, an appeal lies against any such regulations 
to his Majesty in Council, who may disallow them ; and copies of all such 
regulations are to be transmitted to one of his Majesty's Principal Secretaries 
of State. 

These regulations provide, by article first of title second, “ that on every 
Monday morning, at ten o’clock, a Court shall be assembled at the office of 
police within the Fort, to be entitled the Court of Petty Sessions: the Court 
to consist of three members, two of whom shall be the magistrates of police, 
and the third shall be the justice of the peace who, by the present course of 
practice, attends in rotation.” Upon this article, it is as well to observe 
now, that the independent justices of the peace take each a month in rotation, 
and that the turn of each independent justice recurs, at the present time, 
but once in fifteen months. It could hardly be expected, that these justices 
of the peace, I mean the unpaid justices, should apply themselves to the 
study of Blackstone, or of Burn’s Justice, or of the local regulations, for the 
performance of a duty which recurs so seldom. They would naturally trust 
for information, as to the law of each case, to the police magistrates, whose 
sole and undivided duty it is to attend to that branch of criminal judicature. 
Besides, as the court consists of the two police or stipendiary magistrates, 
and but one other justice, the police magistrates constitute a majority, and 
are for every reason therefore peculiarly responsible for the regularity of 
the proceedings. 

By article the third of the same title, it is ordained, “ that the said Court ”’ 
of Petty Sessions “ shall exercise the power of summary conviction granted 
by certain statutes to two justices of the peace, particularly in all common 
assaults, and in all defamatory and slanderous words.” 

Upon this article it is necessary to observe, that there are no statutes which 
grant the power of summary conviction to two justices in cases of common 
assaults or affrays, or of defamatory or slanderous words; and this is one of 
the instances of the unskilful manner in which these regulations are drawn. 

By the fifth article, ‘* the Court of Petty Sessions shall also exercise a like 
jurisdiction over all acts done in violation of the rules now legally passed, 
or hereafter to be legally passed, by the Honourable the Governor iu 
Council.” 

By article the seventh, ‘‘ the Court shall inflict upon persons convicted of 
the offences above described, such fines and forfeitures, or reasonable cor- 
poral punishments, as the offence shall seem to them to deserve, and, as by 
the above recited Acts of Parliament they are legally authorized to inflict.” 

Gentlemen, these are the whole of the powers vested in the Petty Sessions, 
as to the trial and punishment of offences ; and you will particularly observe 
that this jurisdiction is altogether summary, both by the terms of the regu- 
lations constituting it, and in its actual practice. 

There is no jury: the Court does not proceed by indictment, but by plaint. 
I need not inform you, that such jurisdiction ought to be exercised with 
great caution and moderation, and should be watched with a most jealous eye. 
Whether this caution and moderation have been observed, you will see im- 
mediately from the actual proceedings of the Court, to which I shall now 
beg your attention. 

2d.—The actual proceedings of the Court of Petty Sessions. 

Gentlemen, in observing upon the proceedings of this Court, I shall con- 
fine myself strictly to those facts of which I have judicial knowledge. By one 
of the regulations, the Court is required to lay a summary of their con- 
victions and punishments quarterly, before the Quarter Sessions of the 
peace, the Court of Oyer and Terminer, and the Honourable the Governor 
in Council. ‘The object of this rule was, of course, to give the Government, 
the King’s Court, and magistrates, information as to the proceedings of the 
Court, in order to prevent, by means of their superintendence, a recurrence 
of the abuses, upon the discovery of which these rules were passed, This rule, 
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when first I arrived in the country, was not complied with; no summaries 
were ever handed up to the Court of Oyer and Terminer. I therefore ordered, 
that in future the senior magistrate of police should comply with the regula- 
tion ; and, to the convictions and punishments, as they appear on the face of 
these summaries, I shall almost entirely confine my observations, The first 
is as to the punishment of 


BANISHMENT. 


In the summary (the first which I have) which extends from the 6th of 
January 1823 to the 3lst of March of the same year, a period of about three 
months, there are thirty-five iustances of such punishment ; and, in the next 
summary, extending from the 7th of April 1623 to the 30th of June in the 
same year, there are thirty such instances. You will observe also the pro- 
portion which these punishments bear to all the offences tried by the petty 
sessious. The whole number of cases tried by the petty sessions during the 
first period is sixty-one, including many offences of a trivial nature, such as 
** driving without badges upon hackeries,”—** using abusive language,” and 
* selling liquor without a license.’’ Out of these sixty-one cases, there are 
thirty-five sentences of banishment. A frequent mode of expressing this 
sentence of bavishment is—‘* that the prisoner do receive a pass-note.” 
Thus, the first instance in the first summary is—‘‘ that the prisoner do 
receive one dozen lashes, and a pass-note.”’ in a few cases the sentence 
is,—‘‘ that the prisoner do receive a pass-note to his own country,” but 
of these latter the proportion is but very small, there being in the first 
summary but eight of this description out of the thirty-five. In very many 
of the cases in the ditferent summaries the seutence is, ** that the pri- 
souer be sent off the is!land;” in some, that ‘‘ he be banished.” Nine of 
the offences out of the thirty-five for which this sentence is passed, are ‘* for 
returning from banishment.’’ Jn very many cases the following sentence is 
passed: ‘for returning from banishment, to receive three dozen lashes and 
a pass-note.”” 

In some cases, for the same offence, ‘* to receive three dozen lashes, to be 
sent to jail to hard labour for two months, and t» receive a pass-note off the 
island,’’—* solitary confinement in jail for one month, then to receive three 
dozen lashes, and to be sent off the island ;’”,—and again, ‘* solitary confine- 
ment for éhree months, and to receive a pass-note.” 

In some cases are the following offences, for which this punishment of 
banishment is inflicted :—** being very suspicious men and of very bad cha- 
racters,”— brought up as bad characters, and having been found in a sus- 
picious situation.” And, in one case, there is the following offence and 
sentence: ** For harbouring iv his house a man who had returned from 
banishment, two months imprisonment to hard labour.” 

Gentlemen, in the regulatious there are some provisions which passed in 
1813, respecting the sending aliens off the island. The first is in case of an 
alien’s nonpayment of a fine imposed for not entering his name with the 
muccadum of his caste. The second is, where aliens live id'e without work; 
in which case they may be committed to jail, and be flogged ; and, upon a 
second conviction, upon production of the former record, they may be sent off 
the island. This punishment, however, has been constantly and indiscrimi- 
nately inflicted upon all persons, without inquiry as to their place of birth, or 
domicile ; and not one of the sentences of banishment in the summaries has 
proceeded upon the above-mentioned provisions. 

To warrant this puunishment, a punishment inflicted upon summary cou- 
viction, there is not a shadow of authority, even for any the most heinous 
offence. But for what is it inflicted ?—** for being found in suspicious situa- 
tions,’’—“ for being bad characters,”—and that by a Court of which two out 
of three of the judges are stipendiary or police magistrates. 

But, Gentlemen, you may wish, and it is necessary for you to know, how 
this sentence of banishment is carried iuto effect, and what is the precise 
meaning of the sentence—‘ that the prisoner do receive a pass-note.”’ 

Upon the sentence being passed, a note is sent by the Police tothe Custom- 
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house; that note is signed by the officer at the Custom-house ; and a police 
sepoy takes the note and the prisoner to the passage-boat, which passes over 
to the main land. ‘The prisoner is placed in charge of the tindal, who has 
directions to land the prisoner at Panwell, or the nearest main land; and the 
prisoner is accordingly there landed aud turned loose. The prisoner is also 
threatened, in order to prevent his returting, with severe punishment, in case 
he should be found again on the island ; nor is this a mere idle or vain threat, 
as you have seen—“ three mouths solitary confinement,” and ‘ three dozen 
lashes,” are the penalties for returning from banishment. 

Geatlemen, upon the subject of this punishment, I will give you the words 
of Sir James Mackintosh— 

‘* Banishment, and hard labour in chains on public works, are penalties 
not such as the statute calls moderate and reasonable corporal punishment ; 
nor such as the law of England ever inflicts upon summary conviction be- 
fore even two magistrates. They are appropriated to the higher order of 
crimes, after trial by a jury, and generally in commutation of the punish- 
ment of death. In 1773 the legislature bestowed on the Governor-General 
the power of enforcing regulations by fines and forfeitures. It was not till 
twenty-six years afterwards, in the year 1799, that they superadded the 
power of enforcing them by moderate and reasonable corporal punishment. 
This slow and cautious progress of the legislature is a singular contrast to 
the penis of the police in this island; which, though orginally destitute 
of all legal authority, seized at once on the power, not only of inflicting cor- 
poral punishment, neither moderate nor reasonable, but of adding banishment 
and"public hard labour; punishments only inferior to death, and usually sub- 
stituted fur death.”’ 

‘« If the officer of police,’ continues Sir James Mackintosh, ‘‘ had been re- 
sisted, and killed in the execution of these illegal orders, the case might have 
given rise to very perplexing questions.” He concludes this passage by these 
words ; ‘* the greatest inconvenience that can befal any community, is to be 
goverued by power without law.” 

In these sentiments of Sir James Mackintosh, it is unnecessary to say that 
I fully concur ; and have only to express my regret that, after this exposition 
of the utter illegality of the system, it should have been so long persisted in. 

But permit me for a moment te again call your atteution to the punish- 
ments inflicted fur returning from banishment. If the sentence of banish- 
ment be illegal, as it indisputably is, it is uo crime to return from banish- 
ment. Had the persons so sentenced petitioned the King’s Court to be brought 
up by habeas corpus, we must have discharged them. But in most of the 
cases the prisoners so sentenced had no opportunity of so petitioning, being 
confiued in the police guard-room till they were sent away; nor could the 
Natives, who were so sentenced, know that such punishment was illegal. 
The sentences for returning from banishment, for doing that which the per- 
sous sentenced had a right to do, are three months solitary confinement, a 
sentence of such severity as is seldom passed in England for the most serious 
offences ; and three dozen lashes, a punishment to the severity of which I 
shall call your attention immediately. A person too, whose only offence was 
harbouring in his house one who had returned from banishment, which is ne 
offence at all, is sentenced to two months imprisoment and hard larbour. 

But now I shall beg your attention to another punishment, that of 


FLOGGING, 


it has already been partly explained to you, that any power of the Petty 
Sessions to inflict this punishment must be derived from regulations made 
under the statute 39th and 40th Geo. III. c. 79. s. 18. which enacts, ‘* that it 
shall and may be lawful to and for the Governor-General and Council for the 
time being, to order and appoint such moderate and reasonable corporal pu- 
nishmeut by public or private whipping, or otherwise, as to them shall seem 
fit and expedient, for the breach or non-observance of any rules heretofore 
made, or hereafter to be by them made, subject nevertheless to such registry, 
publication, approbation, power of ope , and other regulations, as are pre- 
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scribed by the act i3th Geo. III. touching the rules, ordinances, regulations, 
fines, and forfeitures, therein mentioned. Provided always, and be it further 
enacted, that no such corporal punishment shall in any case be ordered to be 
inflicted, except only in case of due conviction of the offender before two jus- 
tices of the peace acting in and for the said settlement, presidencies, and 
places thereto subordinate, which offence such two justices of the peace are 
hereby authorized and empowered to hear and determine, and to order such 
punishment upon conviction as aforesaid. Provided also, that no such con- 
viction, judgment, or order, shall be reviewed or brought into any superior 
court by a writ of certiorari or appeal, or any other process whatsoever ; any 
thing in any former act or acts to the contrary thereof in any wise notwith- 
standing.” This power, subject to the same provisions, is extended to the 
Governments of Madras and Bombay by the 47th Geo. III. sess. 2. c. 68. s. 1. 
Now the first question is, whether any and what regulations have ever been 
made by the Governor in Council at Bombay, and registered in the King’s 
Court, ordering and appointing such punishment of flogging ? 

By the seventh article, the Petty Sessions are authorized to “ inflict upon 
persons convicted of the offences above described such tines and forfeitures, or 
reasonable corporal punishment, as the offence shall seem to them to deserve, 
and as by the above recited Acts of Parliament they are legally authorized to 
inflict.” What then are the offences above described? They are “ those of- 
fences,” by article the third, ‘‘ in which the power of summary conviction is 
granted by certain statutes to two justices of the peace ;” and by article the 
fifth ** all acts done in violation of the rules now legally passed, or hereafter 
to be legally passed, by the Honourable the Governor in Council.” 

Gentlemen, having thus explained on what legal ground the punishment of 
flogging rests, I shall proceed to consider, first, whether this punishment, as 
it is actually inflicted by the Petty Sessions, is reasonable and moderate ; and 
secondly, whether it has been limited to those offences for which it can by the 
regulations be inflicted. 

You are, perhaps, aware the punishment is inflicted with a rattan upon the 
naked back. The sufferer is tied usually, I believe, to a tree. Upon the sub- 
ject of the severity of this punishment, I shall beg to read to you a 
letter of the late High Sheriff, Captain Hughes, who, as you know, has the 
legal custody of the jail, and has been a military man, and has therefore 
witnessed the punishment of flogging as practised in the army. 

** My Lord, the infliction of punishment by rattan, as now practised in 
jails, being attended with extraordinary severity, drawing blood at every 
stripe, and sometimes taking off with it small pieces of flesh; and, in full as- 
surance that a measure so extreme will not, when known, be sanctioned by 
your Lordship, I beg leave, in consequence, respectfully to propose, that a 
drummer’s cat be made use of in the jail in lieu of the rattan; which, how- 
ever formidable it may be in appearance, is far less severe and injurious in its 
effects. In support of this opinion, I may be permitted to state, that there is 
now in my custody a battalion ‘sepoy, who, on the 3d inst., received three 
hundred lashes on his left shoulder by the drummers of his corps ; and on the 
13th of the same month (being committed to jail) eighteen lashes with arat- 
tan were inflicted on the other shoulder. The wounds on both are still un- 
healed. On being questioned as to the difference in point of severity of the 
two punishments, he declared with contidence, that they did not bear com- 
parison ; and was one or the other to be repeated, and a choice given, that 
he would gladly take the former.” 

“‘ Though I do not credit,’’ proceeds Captain Hughes, ‘ the sepoy’s asser- 
tion to its fullest extent, still, as he speaks from experience, and has a further 
punishment hanging over him, his opinion may be deemed to deserve consi- 
deration.” 

Upon receipt of this letter, I immediately addressed the surgeon, who is ap- 
pointed by the Government to attend the jail, Dr. Smytton, and requested 
him to give me his opinion in writing. It is as follows :— 

** My Lorp,—In reference to your inquiries on the subject of certain 
punishments, I have the honour to state, as my opinion, that flogging with 
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the fattan is a very severe punishment, in so far as I may yet be allowed to 
judge from my limited experience of such cases in the jail.” (Dr. Smytton, 
it may be necessary to observe, had been but a short time surgeon of the 
jail.) 

** When inflicted,”’ continues Dr. Smytton, “ on the bare back, in the man- 
ner usual in the jail here, one stroke is equal, I think, to at least a dozen 
with the cat, as applied in military punishments, and it is liable to be much 
aggravated by any accidental splitting of the cane.” 

Upon receipt of these letters, [ immediately sent for the junior magistrate 
of police; meutioned these facts to him, and suggested the propriety of 
adopting some other mode of punishment, or at least of inflicting that punish- 
ment with more moderation. I desired him also to communicate my senti- 
ments to the senior magistrate of police ; and I also mentioned the subject 
repeatedly to some other gentlemen who are justices of the peace. These 
suggestions, I believe, have had some effect; the punishment of flogging is 
not, 1 believe, inflicted so frequently as it used to be, nor generally to the 
same extent, though, in the last summary, I still observe instances of pri- 
soners being sentenced to two inflictions of three dozen each. 

In the Supreme Court, where of course the highest classes of offences are 
tried, I never sentenced, even before I received this information, any offender 
to more than two dozen stripes at one time ; and since we have received this 
information, we have applied this punishment with much more moderation. 
In the Petty Sessions it used to be a very common sentence, and that sentence 
still occurs, that the offender lo receive three dozen lashes before he go to 
jail, that then he be imprisoned one, two, or three months, and at the expira- 
tion of that time receive three dozen more. According to information which 
I have received, and upon which I can rely, the wounds of the first infliction 
are frequently scarcely healed before the second is suffered. Gentlemen, the 
scars of these wounds are never obliterated but by death, aud consequent dis- 
solution of the body ; and you may ubserve the scars on many a Native as he 
toils along the streets of the town under the burthen of a palanquin. 

The persons present at these punishments are generally, as Sir James Mack- 
intosh observes, only a handful of timid Natives. But it so happens, that 
on one of the occasions of the infliction of this punishment, at the office of the 
junior magistrate of police, a reverend gentleman of the highest respectabi - 
lity, Mr. Jackson, happened to be at the office ; 1 heard of the circumstance, 
and requested him to give me his opinion in writing, which he has done, and 
permitted me to make this use of it. It is as follows :— 

* In reply to your note of the 10th, I have to inform you that I witnessed 
the punishment which you allude to, and which I will endeavour to describe 
to you, as also the impression it Jeft on my mind. 

“ [ happened some weeks since to call on one of the magistrates, whom [ 
found engaged in his office ; a Hindoo was before him, charged with stealing 
some turban cloth ; the theft was clearly proved, and the prisoner sentenced 
to be publicly flogged, and to receive six lashes, or, as I afterwards found to 
be the case, strokes to be inflicted by a cane. 

** The man was immediately tied up to a tree ina yard adjoining the house, 
and one of the policemen proceeded to inflict the strokes. 

“¢ The prisoner was thin, and his bones projected considerably, consequently 
the effect of the stroke was most severe, and the sufferings of the poor wretch 
appeared great beyond description. The two first strokes distinctly left on 
the back the marks of the cane. 

“ The magistrate, on seeing the dreadful effect produced, humanely order- 
ed the policeman to strike with less violence; but notwithstanding this, the 
prisoner, on being released, was unable to stand ; he was supported to an ad- 

joining shed, and some water was brought to restore him. 

“ The punishment was most severe, and to me most disgusting ; and I con- 
fess I was much surprised to find that the spirit of prison-discipline, as it is 
termed, and which is now a subject which engages considerable attention in 
England, had not found its way to her Eastern Colonies, 
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“1 will again repeat, that I considered the punishment alluded to most 
severe, and to the spectator most disgusting.” 

Gentlemen, the infliction in this case was but six blows; what must be 
the effect of six times six, or three dozen blows, some of them necessarily 
falling repeatedly upon the same place, upon the wounds made by the first 
blows? Next, let us consider the offences for which this punishment of flog- 
ging is inflicted. 

It is frequently inflicted for assaults. 

The following are some of the sentences : ‘* Assaulting police peons in the 
execution of their duty, to receive two dozen stripes at the Chokee.” “ As- 
sault, to receive one dozen stripes.’’ ‘ Assault and battery, to receive three 
dozen lashes in the Duncan Road, where defendant struck complainant.” 

Gentlemen, in considering what is moderate and reasonable corporal pu- 
nishment within the words of the statute, we must of course take into the 
account the nature of the offence ; aud I need not ask you whether for com- 
mon assaults, such as the latter appears to have been, three dozen lashes, 
such as you have heard them described, is a moderate and reasonable cor- 
poral punishmeut ? The rule itself is a most extraordinary one, which autho- 
rizes flogging for assaults, affrays, and defamatory words ; but even that rule 
caunot authorize the infliction of a punishment so disproportioned to the 
offence, and which is, consequently, in respect of the offence, so immoderate 
and wnreasonable. 

This punishment of flogging, too, is often inflicted, in its utmost severity, 
for returning from banishment, which is no offence at all, 

We come now to another class of offences, for which this punishment is in- 
flivted by the Petty Sessions, in its utmost severity, upon British as well as 
Native subjects of his Majesty. The following are the sentences :— 

** Henry Kennedy, mutinous corduct on board the Camden, to receive 
three dozen lashes on board the Camden, in the presence of the ship’s com- 
pany.” 

«Thomas Senden, same offence, to receive two dozen stripes.” 

* Robert Buckley, same offence, same punishment.” 

“* Refusing to work on board the ship Munro, each to receive one dozen 
lashes.” 

“« Desertion from the ship Munro, each defendant to be imprisoned for two 
months to hard labour, and to receive one dozen stripes each at the time of 
their discharge.” 

These sentences have not any foundation of law, either in statute or in any 
regulation. 

By the statute 2d Geo. II. c. 37. justices of the peace may punish seamen in 
the merchant service, who shall desert or absent themselves from, or leave, 
the ship before they are discharged, by forfeiture of wages, and imprison- 
ment for a limited period ; but there is no power given to flog or inflict any 
corporal punishment except that of imprisonment. 

I shall not recapitulate the cases in which this punishment, as well as that 
of banishment, is inflicted upon persons for the offeuce of ‘* being found in 
suspicious situations.” 

The only further observations which I shall make upon this species of pu- 
nishment is, that it is mostly inflicted not in jail, but by the police imme- 
diately after conviction, so that the prisoner has no opportunity of applying 
to the Supreme Court for a habeas corpus, should he, as is most improbable, 
be aware of its illegality, and have the means of getting his petition and 
necessary affidavit prepared. 

Gentlemen, I now come to another species of sentence, “ that the prisoner 
do find securities for his good behaviour ;” when such a sentence is passed 
the Court should mention in it the kind aud amount of the security ; as, that 
he should find security for his good behaviour for such a time, himself in such 
a sum, with two such sufficient sureties in such a sum each. It is, however, 
almost always passed in the Petty Sessions in the manner [ have mentioned ; 
‘ that the prisoner do give security,” without specifying the peri.d for which, 
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or the sum in which, or whether sureties are required or not. Upon such 
sentence not mentioning sureties, the Court have no right to require sureties, 
but must be satisfied with the prisoner’s own security. 

Gentlemen, upon these sentences to find security prisoners have been fre- 
quently confined for very long periods of time. Thus, on the 6th of October, 
1817, a man of the name of Abdul Rahim Seedy, was sentenced to hard labour 
till he should find securities. Under this sentence he remained in jail till 
July 1823, a period of six years, when he died in jail. There are almost in~ 
numerable other instances of prisoners being confined for very long periods 
under like sentences. I hold in my hand a list of a few of them, which lt 
directed the Marshal to make out. 1 will trouble you with only one of 
them ; on the 23d of February, 1424, one George Bartley was convicted by 
the Petty Sessions of au assault, and he was sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonmeat in the county jail, and the last mouth to solitary confinement, 
aud at the expiration of those three months to enter into a recognizance to 
keep the peace towards Louisa Bartley his wife. After the expiration of 
three months he applied again and again to the senior magistrate of police 
for his discharge, who refused it upon the ground that he had not found 
sureties. He proposed sureties more than once, but they were rejected. He 
petitioned me several times for his discharge, but as he never sent me a copy 
of the warraut, I presumed that he was legally imprisoned, and of course did 
not interfere. At last, however, I directed him, iv answer to his last peti- 
tition, tv send a copy of the warrant, which he did, aud itappeared by the war- 
rant and sentence that no sureties were necessary. [| accordingly intimated 
to the senior magistrate of police that he was entitled to be discharged upon 
his own recognizance ; and that unless be was so discharged, J] should order 
him to be brought-up before me by habeas corpus, upon which he was dis- 
charged, but not till after he had been imprisoned eight months, during five 
of which he was illegally confined. 

Gentlemen, all { can say in excuse of the police magistrate, upon this ve- 
casion, is, that I believe he thought he was acting legally; aud there cer- 
tainly is not the least ground to impute to him any malicious or improper 
motive. 

There is one other circumstance which I must bring to your attent’on, with 
respect both to the Petty Sessions and to the police magis:rates, sitting either 
jointly or separately. Itis the imprisonment ef persons in the police guard 
rooms, or chokees, as they are here called, for long periods, as well after the 
evidence against them has been taken as after conviction. In the former 
case, after the depositions have been taken, if the magistrate thinks that the 
case is such as to warrant a commitment for trial, the commitment should be 
immediately made out, and the prisoner immediately sent to jail. In the 
latter case, after conviction, if a part of the seutence be imprisonment, 
the prisoner shvuld likewise be immediately sent to jail. 

Soon after my arrival in this country, I desired the Marshal to send me 
weekly a return of all the prisoners in jail, which has since been regularly 
done. I have been constantly much surprised at observing about a week or 
ten days before the sessious scarcely any prisoners for trial mentioned in this 
weekly return ; but when the sessions arrived have found that we had fifteen 
or sixteen, or sometimes twenty or more prisoners to try ; and upou inquiry | 
have learnt that the prisoners have been kept for weeks in the police guard- 
rooms, after the depositions have been taken, instead of committing them, 
as should have been done, immediately to the jail. I have mentioned this 
subject several times to the magistrates, and, 1 believe, with some effect. 
But let us look to the return I received last Monday weck, aud compare it 
with the present calendar. The return of last Monday week was two pri- 
soners ip jail fur trial: the calendar contains nineteen prisoners for trial ; 
and on looking to the depositions in one case, that against Kiutas Teja 
Lohana, the depositions and recognizances were takeu on the 6th of Septem- 
ber, the warrant of commitment, which I sent for, bears date the 29th of 
September. With respect to the other prisoners, | cannot at present ascer- 
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tain how long they were confined in the police, but shall be able to ascertain 
during the progress of the trials. 

Gentlemen, with respect to the imprisonment of persons in the police guard- 
room, after conviction, | have not been able to ascertain whether it is a 
general practice ; but one case, which appeared to me at the time to be a very 
aggravated one, came to my notice some time since; a petition was presented 
to me bya near relative of a man of the name of Ballsett Wittulsett, which 
stated that he had then been confined in the police guard-room for twelve 
days. I inquired into the facts, found that there was no warrant, and 
directed him to be brought up by habeas corpus, and on the return to that 
writ it appeared that he had been convicted before the Petty Sessions of re- 
tailing tobacco without a license, and the sentence of the Court was, that 
“‘ he should be fined under the sixth clause of the seventh regulation, and 
that the tobacco should be confiscated.”” This was the whole of the sentence : 
there was no sentence of imprisonment; but, nevertheless, he was impri- 
soned, as I have mentioned, in the police guard-room for twelve days, and till 
he was discharged under the habeas corpus. This imprisonment was utterly 
illegal : it was illegal, because there was no sentence of imprisoment ; and 
it was illegal, because, if there had been such sentence, he should have been 
committed, not to the police guard-room, but to the jail. 

When this man was brought up by habeas corpus, as I have mentioned, 
it was stated by the senior magistrate ‘of police, and I have since ascertained 
it to be the fact, that persons so fined for offences against the revenue, were, 
in the common course of practice, confined in the police guard-room till the 
fine was paid. Whether such practice has since been continued, I have no 
means of ascertaining. I have mentioned this as being a decision by the 
Petty Sessions, as in fact it was; but it should have > decided by the 
senior magistrate of police, who is appointed, by the Government Revenue, 
judge for Bombay ; and the other magistrates had, in law, nothing to do 
with the case. 

In this case, too, the magistrate has the excuse of only having done that, 
which, however illegal and oppressive, had been long a constant practice ; 
as | ascertained, as well from other persons, as from one of the then alder- 
men of the Recorder’s Court, who was also a justice of the peace. 

Gentlemen, the mischievous tendency of this practice of imprisoning per- 
sons in the police guard-rooms, instead of committing them to jail, is almost 
too obvious to require comment. The prisoners have no means of sending 
petitions for habeas corpus to the judges ; the other magistrates have no 
means of visiting the jail; the grand juries never think of visiting or inspect- 
ing them; and the prisoners are entirely under the control of Native clerks 
and constables, who, you well know, are to be trusted very cautiously with 

ower. 

I should have thought that the abuses of this system, which were brought 
to public view on the trial of the head clerk, or purvee, of the late junior 
magistrate of police, would have operated as a sufficient warning to the 
police magistrates against the continuance of it. That person is still in jail 
under the sentence of the Recorder’s Court. But this sentence has been a3 
inoperative to check abuse, as the presentments of grand juries and the pro- 
test of Sir James Mackintosh. 

3d.—I now come to the powers of the police magistrates, sitting either 
singly or jointly. 

By article fourth of Regulation I. of 1812, ‘each magistrate shall 
ordinarily, within his own district, and occasionally elsewhere in the island, 
do all acts that a single justice of the peace may by the law of England do,’’ 

By article fifth of the same Regulation, ‘ each of them shall, in the same 
manner, apprehend, examine, and commit for trial, all persons charged 
before him with any breach or violation of any rule now legally passed, or 
hereafter to be legally passed, by the Honourable the Governor in Council.” 
These are all the powers of the magistrates, with the exception of those given 
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by some of the Regulations with respect to servants, &c., to one of which I 
shall presently draw your attention. 

4th.—The next inquiry is, as to the actual proceedings before the police 
magistrates. 

With respect to those, { was not a little surprised, after Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s protest against the proceedings of the superintendent of police, to hear, 
some time since, that the police magistrates, sitting singly, were in the habit 
of trying and punishing felonies, of flogging, and banishing. As soon as I 
was made aware of these proceedings, I directed the Clerk of the Crown to 
order the magistrates, in pursuance of the regulation before alluded to, to 
make a quarterly return to the Court of Oyer and Terminer of the crimes 
and punishments tried and inflicted in their respective offices. That Regula- 
tion extends merely to the Petty Sessions; but it was intended to inform the 
Court of all the crimes and punishments tried and inflicted by the magistrates, 
as by those Regulations the Petty Sessions alone could try crimes. 

From the senior Magistrate of Police, we have never obtained any return 
till the present sessions. From the junior Magistrate of Police, I have 
received returns, from which the following are extracts : 

“* Stealing a copper pot, prisoner to receive one dozen stripes.”’ 

** Robbing some clothes, to receive one dozen lashes.” 

‘* Stealing toddy, to receive six stripes, and a pass-note to go to his own 
country.” 

In the same return are cases tried before the two police magistrates, of 
which some are,— 

“* For stealing a turban, one dozen lashes.” 

** For stealing a pair of shoes, to receive a pass-note.” 

** For stealing from the Race Bungalow, to receive two dozen stripes at the 
race-stand.”’ ‘* For theft, to receive one dozen stripes.’ 

Upon referring to the return of the senior Magistrate made at these Ses- 
sions, I find that he also has pursued the same course of trying felonies, 
flogging, and banishing. 

Gentlemen, I need not repeat to you, that it is utterly illegal for magistrates 
to try felonies; that it is utterly illegal under the Regulations, that flogging 
should be inflicted at all, except by the Petty Sessions, with one exception, 
which I shall mention to you presently ; and that, by the statute, it is utterly 
illegal that flogging should be inflicted by one magistrate. It is utterly 
illegal for the petty sessious, or magistrates, to banish, except under the 
single Regulation which I have before mentioned. 

You must be aware of the care, of the scrutiny, of the sifting of evidence, 
which are necessary in this country to arrive at justice. My experience has 
already taught me, that the most usual instrument of revenge among the 
Natives, is a criminal charge in courts of justice. Malicious prosecutions 
are most common. The witnesses can in no case be implicitly relied upon, 
and the duty of the judges in administering criminal justice is a most arduous 
one. Notwithstanding the solemnity of a superior court, which, as we well 
know, has a very considerable effect upon Native witnesses in keeping them 
nearer to the truth ; notwithstanding the time we give to each case, with our 
professional habits of sifting evidence, with the aid, too, of most intelligent 
petty juries, with the advantage of depositions previously taken before a 
magistrate, and which enable us to detect the witnesses in any variance of 
their testimony,—we have frequently the greatest difficulty in eliciting the 
truth. Again and again, when the case for a prosecution has appeared clear 
beyond contradiction, some variance, or other circumstance, has turned up 
at nearly the close of the case, which has given a different colour to the 
whole transaction, and, ultimately, the prisoner has been acquitted. Such 
being the difficulty in the Supreme Court, what security is there, or rather IL 
should say, what chance is there of justice being done in a magistrate's 
office, in the hurry of business, with none of the experience or the aid which 
the judges possess ? 

pon this subject I shall again have recourse to Sir James Mackintosh, 
«It is,’’ says that eminent person, ‘* a still more melancholy reflection, that 
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this system is not only a continued breach of law, but contains no tolerable 
security for the fobservance of justice ; criminal charges are tried before a 
single person, His power cannot be limited by law, since it does not issue 
from law. 

** It is fettered by no rule or form of proceeding. It is exercised under no 
restraint from the public. The persons present are, in general, ouly a handful 
of timid Natives. Nine-tenths of the condemnations are unknown to any 
man who would dare to utter or even to form au opinion, 

‘* If this uncontrolled magistrate deigns to record the case at all, he does 
it in a language unknown to those who are alone interested to correct him, 
aud he may give any colour to the facts that suits his purpose. 

* He is not obliged or accustumed to lay even the most brief abstract of 
such records before any superior authority. 

** There are no rules which allow time for defence, or prescribe limits to 
the punishment, 

** It is after such trial (if that word may be used on such an occasion) that 
many hundreds of men, entitled to all the privileges of British subjects, have 
been fined aud flogged without limits, have been banished, and condemned 
to the condition of galley-slaves. In such a plan, it is surely great modera- 
tion of lauguage to say, that there is no security for justice. It is no re- 
flection on apy man to impute to him the common quality of human nature. 
We cannot have the least approach to a reasonable ground of belief, that the 
majority of punishments so inflicted may not be unjust. 

‘That absolute power corrupts every man who has the misfortune to 
exercise it, is an obvious and most certain truth, which has been repeated 
very often indeed, but, unfortuuately, not often enough to produce its due 
effect. 

‘© A precipitate, clandestine, and arbitrary jurisdiction, a power of trying 
as a judge pleases, of convicting for what crime he pleases, and condemning 
to what punishment he pleases, without responsibility to his superiors, re- 
straint from law, or check from public opinion, would be a situation of 
danger to the highest human virtue, and is perfectly sure to corrupt common 
human integrity. When this is joined to the undefined jurisdiction exercised 
respecting castes; to the influence possessed over the appointment of the 
chiefs of castes; to the power extended, under various pretences, to mere 
questions of property ; to the minute information supposed to be conveyed to 
the superidtendent by his spies; and to the terror carried into the poorest 
hovel by his peons dispersed over the island ; — the whole forms an authority 
so terrible as to have few parallels in civilized society.” 

Gentlemen, Sir James Mackintosh was here drawinga picture of the police 
as it was in his day. 1am sorry to say that, with a very slight alteration, (I 
mean as to the sentences of prisoners to work in chains, and to the power of 
appointing heads of castes,) the years that have passed have not destroyed, or 
even much impaired, the resemblance. With respect to questions of property, 
the Petty Sessions, long after my arrival here, were in the habit of deciding 
them without a shadow of right; aud it is but very lately, if at all, that they 
have discontinued the practice of setiling rights to laud in a summary. way, 

1 come now to the Rule before alluded to, the only one which authorizes 
flogging by a single magistrate. It is the fifth article of Regulation Ist of 
1814, and is as follows : 

‘© And whereas servants and hamals are frequently guilty of various acts 
of miscarriage aud ill behaviour towards their masters and mistresses, which 
require moderate correction ; and whereas, from the Court of Petty Sessions 
(before whom the offences of servants and hamals are now only properly 
cognizable) sitting but once a week, offenders of the above description are 
frequently kept in custody for days, nut only to the manifest deterioration of 
their morals, but to the great incunvenience of their masters and mistresses, 
who are thereby deprived of their services: now be it euacted, and declared 
to be lawful for either of the magistrates of police, upon complaint made by 
any master, mistress, or employer, against any servant or hamal, concerning 
apy misdemeanors, miscarriage, or ill behayicur in their service, immediately 
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to hear and determine the same; and, on such complaint being established 
by the oath of one credible wituess, to punish the offender, either by causing 
any number of lashes, uot exceeding twelve for each offence, to be inflicted 
on him or her so offending, or by fining him or her any sum not exceeding 
five rupees for each offence.” 

Gentlemen, I need hardly inform you that this Regulation is utterly illegal ; 
as by the statute which 1 have already quoted to you, corporal punishment 
can be inflicted only on conviction before two magistrates. 

The illegality, however, of this Regulation is certainly no subject for your 
consideration, or even that of the police magistrates. I mention the Rule, 
merely because it seems to impugn the doctrine which I have laid down, that 
neither flogging, nor corporal punishment of any description, cau be legally 
inflicted, except upon conviction before éwoe magistrates; and for the purpose 
of introducing to your notice the practice,—! cannot say under the Rule, 
because the practice is directly against the words of the Rule,—but the practice 
of flogging servants and hamals by order of a single magistrate. 

Gentlemen, I am grieved to say, that it was at one time a constant and 
notorious practice in this country to inflict this punishment of flogging upon 
servants, upon a mere message or note from the master or mistress, without 
complaint upon oath, without a single witness to prove the misconduct of 
the servant. Notorious, however, as has been the practice, I should be 
hardly justified in mentioning it to you, had not one instance of it been 
brought to my notice judicially. I hope, however, aud trust that this practice 
has of late been discontinued. 

Gentlemen, I think Ihave said enough to convince you that the whole sys- 
tem of police in this island is illegal, that it is such that palliatives can be of 
no use. It would be vain to attempt to reduce this system to one of law and 
justice, by lopping and pruning ; it must be entirely eradicated ; a new sys- 
tem must be adopted! I shall conclude this long charge with the words of a 
very eminent Judge, Sir William Jones, addressed by him to a grand jury at 
Calcutta. 

After citing a passage from Sir Mathew Hale upon the subject of trial by 
jury, he proceeds thus: ‘* We may thence iufer, that if any ackvowledged 
subjects of Britain (fora different faith or complexion can make no difference 
in justice or right) shall be tried and convicted for petit larcenies, breaches 
of the peace, and other misdemeanors, and all offences inferior to felony, it 
will be a subsequent step to try them for grand larceny, and all feloifies within 
the benefit of clergy; after which, the transition to felonies without that 
benefit will not be more abrupt than the third stride,” which is the disuse of 
juries altogether. ‘* The progress of arbitrary power,” continued that emi- 
nent Judge, ‘*is commonly slow at first, aud imperceptible to all but the 
vigilant, like the creeping of a tiger at night in a brake ; and it behoves us, 
by all decent and legal ineans, to guard posterity against that ultimate spring, 
from which nothing less than the doubtful horrors of a civil war might be 
able to protect them. 

The convenience, indeed, of summary jurisdiction | am ready to admit ; 
but it might be still more convenient to part with other constitutional rights, 
which are attended with troublesome duties, and we must always remember, 
what has been often said, that some inconvenience and trouble are the price 
which free men must necessarily pay for their freedom. To conclude, though 
all who hear me have, I am persuaded, the same generous sentiments with 
myself on this point, yet | was desirous of impressing it forcibly on your 
minds ; for should our numerous fellow-subjects, who will, I trust, revisit 
their common country, carry back with them an indifference, contracted at 
this distance from it, to the principles of its public law, some future age, not 
very distant, may have just occasion to exclaim, ‘ lt had been happy for us 
if a British dominion had never been established in Asia.’ ”’ 

Gentlemen, I have now performed a very unpleasant duty. It cannot be 
pleasant to me to throw blame, even impliedly, upon any persons, and, least 
of all, upon gentlemen holding the respectable oliices of police magistrates. 
I will again repeat, in justice to them, that the course which they have been 
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pursuing, is that in which most of their predecessors have, I believe, trod for 
many years. Indeed I have reason to think that, within these last two years, 
the system has been considerably alleviated ; and I know that, in many cases 
of cruelty to Native servants, the magistrates have afforded them redress 
against their European masters. One case in particular, Gentlemen, I must 
mention to you: A few weeks since, a Native presented to me a petition, 
stating that he had been flogged most severely with a riding-whip by his 
European master, for the crime of asking for his wages, which were six 
months in arrear. His back was scored with the wounds of the whip. I 
immediately sent him to the Petty Sessions, to which, indeed, he had before 
applied, but, by some mistake or misconduct of the Native purvoe, without 
effect. The complaint was entered, the master summoned, and fined seventy 
rupees. Gentlemen, I must do the senior Magistrate of Police the justice to 
say, that in all these cases between Natives and Europeans, he does his duty 
most impartially and most exemplarily, without respect of persons, without 
fear or favour. This is nv mean praise in a country like this; and [ trust, 
indeed I am confident, that he will take every means of repressing a system so 
disgraceful to the name and character of Englishmen as that of flogging ser- 
vants. Gentlemen, I have already mentioned to you that this system of 
police has continued in much the same state for nearly fifty years; but the 
very inveteracy of the system, though some excuse to the magistrates, makes 
it the more necessary that I should take this public notice of it. Sir James 
Mackintosh, in the very document, parts of which I have read to you, re- 
proaches himself most severely, but perhaps without cause, for not having 
before interfered to prevent such a system of illegality. It was in the last 
year of his residence here that be framed that representation. But, as he 
therein mentions that he had before that time only suspicions, and no judicial 
knowledge of the illegality of the system, it appears to me that he takes 
blame to himself without cause. 

With these summaries, and the other facts which I have mentioned within 
my own judicial knowledge, | should have no such excuse. I am resolved 
that I will not, at the termination of my residence here, have any cause for 
self-reproach ; nor will I afford occasion for my successor in office to blame 
me for supineness and neglect of the most important duties. 

Gentlemen, I have but a word more. It is to point out to you the parts of 
this system to which I would recommend you to direct your immediate atten- 
tion. The subject will be renewed at every sessions when I have the pleasure 
of addressing you. I would propose then to you, that you should at these 
sessions direct your attention to the punishment of flogging, and that, should 
you not be satisfied with the evidence which I have already laid before you, 
you should call witnesses, aud examine them upon that subject. With 
respect to many of these abuses, (I mean those of which the Court can obtain 
judicial knowledge,) we shall, after this public notice, use all the means in our 
power to prevent their recurrence. But I am confident that you, Gentlemen, 
will be most anxious to participate in the satisfaction aud the honour of cor- 
recting the system which I have exposed to you, and of ameliorating the con- 
dition of the millions intrusted by Providence to our protection. 


PRESENTMENT OF THE GRAND JuRY, 


To the Honourable Sir E. West, Knight, Chief Justice, and his Associates, 
eludges of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay. 

My Lorps,—A deputation of the grand jury has visited the jail, and upon 
their report we have the greatest pleasure in stating, that it is constructed 
and adininistered with the greatest possible attention to the safe custody and 
comforts of the prisoners. We have no suggestions to make in regard to it, 
except with reference to the condemned ceils, which are insupportably hot, 
and which might, we think, be easily and materially improved. 

We beg leave to express our thanks to his Lordship the Chief Justice, for 
so obligingly communicating to us the copy of his charge on the subject of 
the police, j 
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After a full consideration of the points therein discussed, and persuaded as 
we are of their great importance, we have only to observe that, presuming it 
is the expediency alone, and not the legality of the Police Regulations in 
practice, that is submitted to our consideration, upon the latter of which we 
evidently are not competent to decide, we are of opinion that, considering the 
peculiar circumstances of Bombay, as adverted to by his Lerdship, any re- 
duction of the power of the police magistrates as at present exercised, would 
be attended with the greatest danger, and would add much to the increase of 
crime. 

With regard to the removal of aliens, who are offenders or of bad character, 
from the island, and to the penal consequence of their return, and with 
regard also to the punishment of flogging as at present inflicted, we are of 
opinion, from our own experience, strengthened by that of the oldest magis- 
trates in the place, that no change is expedient either in the frequency or 
severity of those punishments, or in the instrument with which the latter is 
inflicted : we think, however, that the instrument should in all cases be of 
one uniform standard, to be fixed by the proper authorities. 

With respect to the instance of undue severity, as alleged by the Rev. 
Charles Sein, we considered it our duty to make inquiries into it, and have 
satisfied ourselves, that the punishment on that occasion inflicted, (towever 
it might shock the feelings of a gentleman unaccustomed to such sights,) 
was moderate in every respect. 

In conclusion, the grand jury have to express their gratification at the 
testimony borne by his Lordship to the uniformly humane conduct of the 
senior and junior magistrates of police, and the cordial co-operation which 
his Lordship has always experienced from them in the exercise of the arduous 
duties of their several departments ; and feel satisfied that his Lordship will 
continue to meet with the same zealous assistance from those gentlemen.—I 
have the honour to be, my Lords, your Lordships’ most obedient servant, 

(Signed) Cuarves Norris, Foreman, 
Grand Jury Room, 17th Oct. 1825. 






















































CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCUTTA. 


Civit AproInTMENTS. 


Fort William, Oct. 6, 1825.—Mr. J. W. Sherer, third Member of the 
Board of Revenue in the Lower Provinces.—13. Mr. F. O. Smith, Judge and 
Magis of Cawnpore; Mr. R.H. Scott, ditto ditto of Meerut.—Noy. 3. Mr. 
H. Lushington, Assis. to the Sec. to the Board of Rey. in the Lower Pro- 
vinces ; Mr. W. Ogilvy, ditto ditto in the Western Provinces ; Mr. C. Lushing- 
ton to officiate as Chief Sec. to the Govt.; Mr. A. Stirling ditto as Sec. to 
Govt. in the Jud. Depart.; Mr. E. M. Gordon, Polit. Agent in Saugur and 
Kurnaul ; Capt. J. Sutherland, Bombay N. Cav., first Assis. to the Resident 
at Delhi; Lieut. W. Hislop, 39th Bengal N.1., Extra Assis. to the Resident 
at Delbi; Mr. F. Gouldsbury, Register of the Zillah Court of Sarun ; 
Mr. B. Golding, Register of the Zillah Court of Jessore; Mr. T. Taylor, 
Assis. to the Magis. and to the Coll. of Meerut.—1l0. Mr. E. P. Smith, 
Register of the Zillah Court of the 24-Pergunnahs at the Sudder Station ; 
Mr. H. V. Hawthorn, Regis. of the Zillah Court of Hooghley; Mr. 
A. Mackenzie, third Judge of the Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit 
for the Div. of Bareilly; Mr. W. Cracroft, fourth ditto ditto of ditto; Mr. 
W. Monckton, Judge and Magis. of the district of Etawah; Mr. H. M. 
Pigou, ditto ditto of the city of Benares ; Mr. W. Wollen, Judge of the dis- 
trict of Purneah; Mr. T. G. Vibart, Judge and Magis. of the district of 
Sylhet; Mr. D. Dale, ditto ditto of Backergunge ; Mr. G. P. Thompson, 
Magis, and Collec, of the Jungle Mehauls; Mr. J, W. Templer, Magis. of the 
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district of Tirhoot ; Mr. W. J. Turquand, ditto of Jessore; Mr. J. C, Brown, 
Regis. of Allahabad and joint Magis. stationed at Futtehpore; Mr. W. T. 
Robertson, ditto of Bhaugulpore and joiut Magis. stationed at Monghyr ; 
Mr. R. Barlow, ditto of Juanpore and jvint Magis. stationed at Azeemghur ; 
Mr. T. R. Davidson, ditto of the 24-Pergunuahbs and joint Magis. stationed at 
Baraset.—27. Mr. W. H. Tyler, Assis. to the Magis. aud to the Collect. of 
Allyghur.—Dec. 1. Mr. C. Loctioaten. Chief Sec. to the Govt.; Mr, H. 
Shakspeare, Sec. to the Govt, in the Judicial Depart.; W. B. Bayley, Esq. to 
be a Member of Council.—#, Mr. A. Ross, a Puisne Judge of the Courts 
of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and Nizamut Adawlut.—15. Mr. D. B. Morrie- 
son, Regis. of the Zillah Courts of Dacca Jelalpore ; Mr. R. Neave, 2d ditto 
of the Zillah Court of Behar. 
Miirary APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort William, Oct. 28.—Capt. J. Bourdieu, 43d N.I., to officiate as Regu- 
lating Officer of the Invalid Thanahs at Chittagong.—Nov. 1. Lieut. Tritton 
to act as Interp. and Quarterm. to the 26th N.I.—2. Lieut. E. Kelly, 59th N.L., 
is directed to do duty with the 33d N.I., at Muttra; Maj. Kelly, Aid-de- 
Camp to the Rt. Hon. the Com.-in-Chief, is app. Assist. Adj. Gen. of the Cay, 
Div. assembling on the Muttra Frontier—3. Brig. Burnet, C.B., is app. to the 
Command of the Troops on the Sirhind Frontier, during the absence of Brig. 
Gen. Adams, G.B., on sick cert.—7. Lieut. R. H. Miles, lst N.I., to act as 
Post Adj. at Hussingabad, v. Jardine, dec.; Lieut. M‘Vitie, 19th Rez., to act 
as Adj. to the Mugh Levy, v. M‘Donald, resigned.—12. Lieut. G, Gordon, of 
the Pioneers, app. Adj. to Rajah Gumbeer Sing’s Levy in Munnipore; Lieut. 
Woodward, 2d N.1., to be Interp. and Quarterm. v, A. C. Beatson, app. Adj. 
to the 10th Ex. N.I.; Lieut. M‘Bean, 52d N.1., to be Interp. and Quarterm. 
y. Auberjonois, prom.—17, Lieut. and Adj. Griffiths, Bareilly Provin. Bat., 
to officiate as Maj. of Brig., confirmed ; Lieut. Arabin, Adj. of the Goruck- 

re Lt. [of., is app. to do duty with the 7th Comp. of Pioneers at Agra.— 
18. Capt. T. Hepworth, 61st N. I., to officiate as Fort Adj. of Fort William 
(temp. app.) ; Lieut. Guthrie to act as Interp. and Quarterm. v. Fraser, dec. 
—19. Ens. Cole to act as Adj. to the left wing of the 67th N.1., during its 
separation from head-quarters ; Lieut. Cumberlege to act as Adj. to the Ist 
Lt. Inf. Bat. (temp. app.) ; Lieut. Riddell to act as Interp. and Quarterm. to 
the 60th N.I. (temp. app.) ; Capt. C. H. Glover, 35th N.1L., and Capt. N. 
Penny, Ist Ex. N.1., to act as Dep. Assist. Quarterm. Gen. with the Force 
now assembling near Agra; Lieut. H. A. Boscawen, from 54th N.I., to be 
Adj. to the Mugh Levy, v. Fairhead ; Lieut. Farley, of Invalids, app. to 
do duty with the Native Invalids at Monghyr; Capt. Auberjonois to officiate 
as Interp. and Quarterm. to the 52d N.1]. (temp. app.) —25. Capt. A. Wade, 
3d Lt. Cav., to command the 5th Local Horse, v. Gough, prom.; Capt. W. B. 
Salmon, 4th Ex. N. I., to command the Escort of the Resident at Lucknow. 
—Dec. 2. Capt. B. Blake, 69th N.I., to officiate for Capt. Thomas as Superin. 
of Gent. Cadets at Fort William.—9. Maj. Gen, Shuldbam is app. in that 
grade to the Gen. Staff of the Bengal Army.—23. Capt. F. Crossley, 62d N.I., 
to the command of the Escort with the Resident at Hyderabad. 

The undermentioned Officers of the General Staff, and composing the suite 
of the Right Honourable the Commander-in-Chief, are to attend his Excel- 
leucy proceeding on service to the Upper Provinces : 

Maj. Gen. Sir S, Whittingham, Quarterm. Gen.; Capt. Elliot, Officiat. 
Assist. Adj. Gen. ; Col. Stevenson, Quarterm. Gen.; Lieut. W. Garden, 
Assist. ditto ; Capt. N. Penny, Officiat. Dep. Assis. Quarterm. Gen.; Lieut. 
Col. W. L. Watson, Adj. Gen. ; Maj. W. S. Beatson, Dep. Adj. Gen.; Capt. 
J. J. Hamilton, Ex. Assis. Adj. Gen. ; Lieut. Col. Cunliffe, Commis. Gen. ; 
Lieut. Col. Bryant, Judge Adv. Gen. 

PROMOTIONS. 


Infantry.—Maj. Ed. Simons to be Lieut. Col. v. Walker, transferred to the 
Invalid Estab. ; Maj. T. Gough to be Lieut, Col. v. Baker, dec. 

4th It. Cav.—Lieut, G, C, 5, Master to be Adj. v. Cornish, app. to the Gen. 
Statf. 
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6th N. I.—Lieut. and Brevet Capt. J. Tomlinson to be Capt. of a Comp. ; 
Ens. W. Fraser to be Lieut. ;—in succession to Malthy, trans. to Invalid 
Estab.; Ens. M. Huish to be Lieut. v. White, dec. 

10th N.J. Lieut. R. Rideout to be Capt. of a comp.; Ens. R. Ramsay to be 
Lieut. ; in succession to Thomas, dec. 

26th NI. Lieut. R. B. Lyuch to be Adjt. v. Robe trans. to the 27th N. I. 

42d N.JI. Eus. W. Jervis to be Lieut. v. Gibbs, dec. 

45th N. I. Capt. T. Worsley to be Maj. ; Lieut. H. E. Pigot to be Capt. of 
acomp.; Enos. R. Haldane to be Lieut.; in succession to Gough, prom. 

46th N.J. Ens. H. W. Burt to be Lieut. v. Fraser, dec. 

49th N. I. Brey. Capt. aud Lieut. J. Mackintosh to be Capt. of a comp. v. 
Knight, dec.; Ens, F. C. Elwall to be Lieut. v, Macgregor, dec. ; Ens. Ed. 
Lyon to be Lieut. v. Sandby, resigned. 

53d NM. I. Lieut. C. H. Wintour to be Adj. v. Heysham, dec.; Ens. G. 
Tylee to be Lieut. v. Heysham, dee. 

55th NW. I. Ens. J. Awdry to be Lieut. vy. Clarke, resigned. 

56th N. I. Lieut. A. Garstiu to be Capt. of a comp.; Ens. B. W. D. Cooke 
tobe Lieut. ; in succession to Webb, retired. 

Glst N. I. Lieut. G. Cumine to be Adj. v. Tomlinson, prom. 

63d N, J. Brey. Capt. and Lieut. J. H. M‘Kinlay to be Capt. of a comp. ; 
Ens. E.'T, Erskiue to be Licut.; in succession to Fergusson, dec. 

2d Ex. N.I. Capt. J. Aubert to be Maj.; Brev. Capt. aud Lieut. T. Wil- 
liams to be Cap. of acomp. ; and Ens, J. Robertson to be Lieut. ; in succession 
tu Simmons, prom. 

Bundlecund Provin. Batt. Lieut. E. N. Townsend, 31st N. L., to be Adj. v. 
Irvine rem. to the Kumavon Local Batt. 

Hill Rangers, Lieut. W. G. J. Robe, 58th N.I. to be Adj. 

Oct. 28th, The undermentioned Cornets and Ensigns, lately arrived, are app. 
to do duty with Corps, as follows :—Cav. Cornet J. Free to do duty with the 
2d Ex. Lt.Cav.at Meerut; Corn. E. B. Conolly to do duty with the 6th Lt. Cav. 
at Muttra.—Jnf. Ens. D. Nisbett to do duty with 6th Ex. Regt. at Dinapore ; 
Ens. M. Kittoe do. 6th Ex. Regt. at Dinapore; Ens. J.Ramsay do. 23d N. 1. at 
Allygurh ; Ens. S. G. Johnstone do. 10th N. 1. at Neemuch; Ens. C. J. Rich- 
ardson do. 24th N. 1. at Berhampore; Ens. G. Wilcox do. 28th N. I. at Ber- 
hampore ; Ens. B. Marshall do. 6th Ex. Regt. at Dinapore ; Ens. A. Macdo- 
nald do. 6th Ex. Regt. atdo.; Ens. W. D. Littlejohn do. 20th N. I. at Bar- 
rackpore ; Eus. T, G. Dundas do, 15th N. I. at Meerut; Ens. T. R. Dalrym- 
+4 do. 1lth Ex. Regt. at Benares ; Eus. W. H. Rickards do. 6th Ex. Regt. at 

inapore. 

REMOVALS AND PosTINGs. 

Art. Maj. W. Battine from the 5th to the 4th Batt. v. M‘Dowell from the 4th 
to the 5th; Capt. T. Timbrell from the 5th Batt. to the 4th Batt. v. Oli- 
phant; Capt. H. Ralfe from the 4th Batt. to the 5th Batt. v. Timbrell; Capt. 
W. Oliphant from the 4th Batt. to the 5th Batt. v. Ralfe; Ist-Lieut. G. Twem- 
low from the 4th Batt. to the Sih Batt. v. Greene dec.; Ist.-Lieut. H. Ruther- 
ford from the 2d Batt. to the 4th Batt. v. Twemlow ; Ist-Lieut. H. M. Law- 
rence (new promotion) to the 2d Batt. ; Ist-Lieut. R. F. Day from the 4th 
Batt. to the 2d Batt. v. J. W. Scott from the 2d Batt.to the 4th; 2d.-Lt. 
C. S. Reid from the 4th Batt. to the 5th Batt. ; 2d. Lieut. E. Sunderland, 
(late arrival) to the 2d Batt.; 2d-Lieut. E. P. Master, do. to the 6th Batt. ; 

Inf. Ens. W. Buller of the 19th to the 5¢th.; Lieut. Col, Com. E. 
P. Wilson from Ist Europ. Regt. to 44th N.1.; Maj.-Gen. J. Cunninghame 
from 44th N. 1. to the Ist Europ. Regt.; Lieut.-Col. A. T. Watson from 52d 
N. I. to 42d do. ; Lieut.-Col. T. Newton from 48th N.1. to 57th do.; Lieut.- 
Col. G. Sargent from 57th N. I. to 13th do. ; Lieut.-Col. J. Pester from 13th 
N. I. to 48th do, 

ADJUSTMENT OF RANK. 

Dec. 16.—Lieut. C. Graham, 56th N.I., to rank from June 29, 1824, v. 
Clarke, resigned ; Lieut. E. Meade, 55th N.1,, from Aug. 29, 1824, v. Squibb, 
dec. ; Capt, O, Phillips, 56th N.L,, from June 29, 1624, v, Webbs, ret.; Lieut, R. 
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Nelson, 56th N.I., from do., v. Phillips, prom.—Surg. A. Cocke, from June 
16, 1823, v. Heaslop, ret.; Surg. G. Lamb, from July 1, 1623, v. Adamson, 
ret. ; Surg. J. Rankin, M.D., from July 11, 1823, for the Augmentation ; Surg. 
T. C. Brown, M.D., from Sept. 27, 1823, for do. ; Surg. E. Macdonald, from 
Aug. 9, 1223, v. Ramsay, ret.; Surg. B. Hardtman, from Aug. 19, 1823, v. 
Gibson, dec.; Surg. A. Murray, M.D., from March 4, 1825, v. Gillman, ret. ; 
Surg. J. Hall, from Oct. 14, 1625, v. Hamilton, ret.; Surg. D. Harding, from 
Nov. 26, 1825, v. Brown, ret.; Surg. J. Nicoll, from Jan. 6, 1825, v. Chal- 
mers, ret.; Surg. C. Renny, from Mar. 8, 1825, v. Russell, ret.; Surg. J. B. 
Clapperton, from April 17, 1825, v. Napier, dec. ; Surg. R. Primrose, from 
July 22, 1825, v. Proctor, dec. 
FURLOUGHS, 

To Europe.—Lieut.-Col. J, Alexander, 6th Ex. N.I.; Capt. 'T. M. Taylor, 
5th Lt. Cay., for health ; Lieut. C. J. C. Collins, 40th N.I., for do. ; Maj. E.C, 
Browne, 44th N.I., for do.; Capt. J. Craigie, 37th N.1., for do.; Lieut.-Col. 
Reid, 2d Lt. Cav., for do. ; Lieut.-Col. Command. D. M‘Leod, C.B., of the 
17th N.L., for do. ; Lieut. B. Boswell, 2d N.I., for do. ; Lieut. A. Watt, 27th 
N.I., for do.; Capt. W. Webster, 59th N.L., on private affairs ; Lieut.-Col. 
Commandant TT. Garner, 13th N.I.; Lieutenant H. Fowle, 44th N.I., 
for health ; Lieut. G. C. Holroyd, 57th N.1., for do. ; Lieut.-Col. Command. 
A. Richards, 34th N.I.; Lieut. J.G. M. Horne, 2d Ex. N.I., for health ; Ens. 
Sinclair, 10th N.I., on the Madras Estab., for do. 

To New South Wales—Lieut. A.Garstin, 56th N.I., on account of his 
health, for twelve months. 

To the Isle of France.— Lieut. J. B. Neufville, 42d N.I., Dep.-Assist. 
Quartm. Gen., for 8 months, on account of his health. 

To Sea.—Capt. J, F. Paton, of the Engineers, for 12 months. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTSe 

Oct. 28.—Assist. Surg. J. Duncan, to the medical charge of the civil station 
of Agra, v. Burnett, dec. ; Assist.-Surg. J. Hutchinson, to perform the med. 
duties of the civil station of Midnapore, v. Clapperton, prom.—Nov. 7. As- 
sist.-Surg. Mackinnon, to the med. charge of the 12th Ex. N.I.; Capt. J. 
Mackenzie, 3d L. Cav., to be 2d Assist. De L’Etang; Lieut. C. Manning, 30th 
N.1., to be a Sub-Assist. in succes. to Mackenzie.—11. Surg. W. P. Muston, 
to be Garr.-Surg. of Fort William, v. Swiney. — Dec. 2. Mr. J. Brown, 
surg., to do duty temp., as an Assist.-Surg. on this Estab. ; Assist. Surg. Ro- 
nald, of the Bengal Med. Staff, to be Assist.-Store-keeper ; Assist.-Surg. 
Ronald, of do., is app. to the medical charge of the Flotilla at Prome ; Assist.- 
Surg. J. Barker is transferred from the civil station of Balasore to that of 
Purneah ; Assist.-Surg. D. Stewart, M.D., is app. to the med. charge of the 
civil station of Ghazeepore.—16. Assist.-Surg. W. Watson, to be Surg. v. 
Heaslon, ret. ; Assist.-Surg. J. Allan to be Surg. v. Hamilton, ret. 


MepicaL Fourtoucns, 

To Europe.—Superin.-Surg. C. Robinson, on account of his health; Surg. 

Atkinson, on private affairs ; Surg. John Swiney, on ditto, 
MADRAS. 
Civit APPOINTMENTS, 

Fort St. George.—Sept. 2. Mr. R. Paternoster, Assist. to the Principal Col- 
lector and Magis. of Malabar.—Nov. 11. Mr. J.C. Scott, Assist. to the Prin- 
cipal Collector and Magis. of Malabar.—18. Mr. J. A. Casamajor, app. to 
officiate as Resident in Mysore. 

BOMBAY. 
Civi APPOINTMENTS, 

Bombay Castle, Nov. 30, 1825.—Mr. J. Elphinstone, Collector of Customs 
and Town Duties.—Dec, 15. Mr. W. J. Graham, Second Assist. to the Col- 
lector in Candeish ; Mr, J, Erskine, third do., to do, do, 
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Miuirary APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay Castle, Oct. 29.—Ens. W.N. Ralph to act as interp. to 2d, or 
Queen’s Royals.—Nov. 3. Lieut.-Col. F. H. Pierce, of Artil. to be Commis. 
of Stores at the Presid, v. Hodgson, res.—9. Lieut. Mundy, app. Aid-de-Camp 
on the Personal Statf of the Commander-in-Chief, v. Maj. Kelly, rem. to the 
Gen, Staff.—14. Lieut. W. Macan, 5th N.I., to be Adj. v. Farrell, res. ; Lieut. 
A. Burnes, 21st Regt. to be Persian Interp. to the Force at Booj.—23. Capt. C. 
F. Hart, Dep.-Assist. Quartm.-Gen. to be Assist.-Quartm.-Gen. ; Lieut. J. 
Swanson, 19th N.I., to be Dep.-Assist. Quartm.-Gen. v. Hart ; Lieut. R. M.M. 
Cooke, to be Adj. to the 19th Regt. v. Swanson ; Maj.-Gen. Wilson, the senior 
oflicer on the Staff, to be Commander of the Forces, v. Sir C. Colville, res. ; 
Capt. J. W. Aitchison, attached to the Baroda Subsid. Force, to be Dep.-Adj.- 
Gen, of the Army, v. Tucker; Capt. T. Leighton, to be Assist.-Adj.-Gen. 
to the Forces, v. Aitchison; Capt.M‘Intyre, 19th N.I., to act as Assist.-Adj.- 
Gen. Guicawar Subsid. Force ; Capt. G. B. Aitchison, 6th N.I., to be Maj. of 
Brig. to the Forces in Cutch.—24. Lieut. W. Cavaye, 21st N.I., to be 
Assistant-Quartmaster-General to the Cutch field force ; Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel J. Taylor, 9th N.I., to command a Brig. from the Poona Division 
under orders for field service ; Capt. M. A. Stanley, 11.M.’s 20th Regt., to be 
Brig. Maj.; and Lieut. H.C, Teasdale, lst Gren. N.I., to be Quartm. of 
Brig.—Dec. 2, 1825. Capt. T. Gordon, of the 4th N.I., Maj. of Brig. in the 
Presid. Div. of the Army,to act as Mil. Sec. to Maj.-Gen.S. Wilson, com- 
manding the Army iu chief; Lieut. A. R. Wilson, 13th N.I., to officiate as 
Maj. of Brig. in the Presid. Div., during Capt. Gordon’s employment as Mil. 
Sec.—3. Lieut. R. J. Littlewood, to act as Barrack Mast. at Surat, during the 
absence of Lieut. Thomas ; Lieut.-Col. J. S. R. Drummond, to command the 
Surat Div. of the Army during the absence of Lieut.-Col. Corsellis.—9. Lieut. 
A.R. Wilson, 13th N.1., to be Maj. of Brig. to the Forces, v. Matthews, dec. ; 
Capt. Foy to the temp. charge of the Depdt of Instruction at Matoongah ; 
Lieut. Bell, 9th N.L. to act as Quartm. of Brig. until further orders; Lieut.- 
Col, Hessman, of the Artil. to com, the Presid. Div. of the Army ; Lieut.-Col. 
H. Kennedy, do., Surat Division; Lieut.-Col. Hodgson is app. to com. the 
Regt. of Artil., and will take his seat at the Mil. Board.—10. Capt. J. Laurie, to 
be Comis. of Stores tu the Surat Div. of the Army, v. Watson; Capt. S, J.C. 
Falconer, to be ditto to the Pres. Div., v. Laurie. 


PROMOTIONS, 


Ist Reg. Lt. Cav. Lieut. C. J. Conyngham to be Adj., v. Mylne prom. 

lst Bombay Europ. Regt. Lieut. J. Hobson to be Quar.-Mast., v. Watts, re- 
signed ; Lieut. J. Watts to be Capt. of a comp., v. Taylor, ret.; Super.-Lieut. 
A. Ore to be Lieut., v. Watts. 

3d N.I. Ens. W. A. Wroughton to be Lieut., v. Marjoribanks, dec. 

5th V.J. Ens. H. M. Duncan tobe Lieut., v. Matthews, dec. 

6th N. I. Lieut. W. Keys to be Capt. of a comp., and Ens. J. H. Graham to 
be Lieut., v. Challon, dec. 

11th N. I. Sen. Lieut. H. Liddell to be Capt.; and Ens. G. J, Lloyd to be 
Lieut. ;—in succession, Richards, dec. 

16th N.I. Ens, C. A. Stewart to be Lieut., v. Whittaker, dec, 

2ist N. I. Ens. J. N. Prior tu be Lieut., v. Carr, dec. 

Engineers. Lieut, T. B. Jervis to be Capt., v. Remon, dec. 

MARINE APPOINTMENTS, 

Nov. 17.—Capt. W. T. Graham, Marine Store-Keeper—24th. Lieut. R. 
Moresby, Dep. Marine Store-Keeper; Capt. P. Maughan, Act.-Dep. Store- 
Keeper, 

MEDicAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Nov. 11.—Surg. S. Sproule to be Ist Member, and Surg. T. T. Mardon, 
2d Member of the Medical Board, v. Philiips, retired.— 13th. Assist.-Surg. G. 
H. Davis to be Assist. Gar. Surg. and Dep. Med. Storekeeper at the Presid. 
—22d. Superin.-Surg. J. Milne to be 3d Member of the Med. Board. —29th, 
Surg. D. Craw to be Superin.-Surg. vy. Milne, prom. ; Assist,-Surg. Barra to 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 9, 2G 
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be Surg., v. Craw.—Dec. 3d, Assist.-Surg. D. Ormond to officiate as Assist. 
to the Civil and Garrison Surg. (temp. app.) ; Assist.-Surg. J. Howison is app. 
to the med. duties of the Lunatic Asylum at Colaba, v. Barra, prom.—12th. 
Assist.-Surg. Inglis, M.D., to perform the med, duties of the Residency of 
Sattarah. (temp. app.) 

BOMBAY, 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.—Capt.J.W. Watson, of the Artil., for three years, on sick cert. ; 
Ens. C. S, Thomas, 10th N. J., for three years, on do.; Maj. S. R. Strover, 
for three years, on private affairs ; Capt. W. Foy, for do,, on do. ; Ens, T. E. 
Taylor, 12th N.1., for do., on sick cert.; Lieut. K. Gloag, 2d N.1., on account 
of health, for three years ; Lieut. W. Wade, Ist Europ. Regt., do. do. ; Lieut,- 
Col. Tucker, Dep.-Adj.-Gen, ; Capt. T. Mantell, 48th Madras N. I., for three 
years, on sick cert.; Lieut,- Col. Corsellis, C.B., on do ; Maj. B. Spry, of the 
—— Estab., for three years, on do. ; Brig.-Gen. Morrison, for two years, 
on do, 


KING'S FORCES IN INDIA. 
[From the Indian Gazettes,] 
BENGAL. 

MivitaRy APPOINTMENTS, 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, Nov. 19.—Captain Poyntz, 67th Ft., to take 
charge of the office of Maj. of Brigade to the King’s Troops until further or- 
ders; Lieut. P. Hennessy, from 67th Ft., to be Lieut. in 20th do., v. Wood, 
who exch. , Lieut. A. Campbell, (the first,) to be Adj., v. Snodgrass, who has 
resigned the Adj. only ; Ens. A. Mackworth, from 48th Ft., to be Cornet in 
13th Lt. Drag., vy. Evered, who exch. rec. the dif.; C. R. Macan, Gent., to be 
Ens. in 54th Ft., v. Clark, prom.—23, Lieut. Stewart to act as Quart.-Mast. 
to 46th Ft., v. Madigan, dec, ; Lieut. Sutherland to act as Adj. to 13th Lt. 
Inf. (temp. app.) —25. Capt. Whittle, 59th Fr., to take charge of the Invalids 
proceeding to England. 

MepicaL AproinTMENTS, 

Nov. 23.—Assist.-Surg, Perrott to the medical charge of the 4lst Regt. ; 
Assist.-Surg. Henderson, of the 13th Lt, Inf., and Assist.-Surg. Griffiths, do., 
47th Regt. e 


{From the London Gazettes.} 


4th Light Drags.—Lieut. G. Parlby to be Capt., v. Burrowes, dec.; Cornet 
A. E. Bromwick to be Lieut., v. Murray, dec. ; G, A. Brownlow, Gent., to be 
Cornet, v. Bromwich, 

llth Lt, Dr.—Capt. J. Tomlinson, from the 13th Lt. Dr., to be Capt., v. 
Wetherall, who exchanges ; Cornet W. Handley to be Lieut. by purch., v. 
Stewart, prom. ; C. R. Hyndman, Gent., to be Cornet, v. Handley. 

13th Lt. Dr.—Capt. R, Brunton to be Maj. by purch., v. Higgins, prom.— 
To be Capts.: Capt. C. Wetherall, from the 11th Lt. Dr., v. Tomlinson, who 
exchanges ; Lieut. J. H. Maitland, by purch,, v. Brunton,—To be Lieuts. : 
Cornet J. G. Evered, vy, Lang, prom. in 6th Ft.; Cornet T. F. Hart, v. Brown, 

rom. 

16th Lt. Dr.—Cornet E. Guest to be Lieut. by purch., v. Armstrong, prom. ; 
Lieut. J. Douglas, from the 81st Ft, to be Lieut, by purch., vy. Smyth, 
prom.; B. N. Everard, Gent., to be Cornet by purch., v. Guest. 

Ist Regt. of Foot.—Capt. D. Deuchar to. be Maj. by purch., v.Graham, whe 
retires.—To be be Capts.: Lieut J. Bland, without purch.; Lieut. J. V. 
Fletcher, by purch., v. Deuchar.—To be Lieuts.: Ens. J. W. Butt, without 
purch.; Ens, and Adj. J. Mullen to have the rank; Lieut. A. L. Macleod 
from half-pay, v. S. Sargent, whose app. bas not taken place; Ens. A. H. 
Ormsby, v. Williamson, dec. ; Eus. T. M, Byrne, v. Bichner, dec. ; Lieut. 
W. M‘Pherson, from 2d West India Regt., v. Bland; Ens. A. M‘Kenzie, by 
purch,, v. Fletcher.—To be Eusigns; Ens, J, Ritchie, from Ist Royal Vet, 
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Bat.; Ens. F. Carr, from h. p. 3d West India Regt., v. Ormshy ; W. D. Bed- 
ford, Geut., by purch., v. Mackenzie, prom. ; A. M. Wilmot, Gent. by purch., 
v. Campbell, app. to the 4th Ft.; F. Hoskins,Gent., without purch., v. Butt ; 
R. Going, Gent., do., v. Byrne. 

3d Ditto.—Major C. W. Wall to be Lieut.-Col. ; Brevet Lieut.-Col, C, Ca- 
meron to be Major, v. Wall. ‘To be Captains : Brev.-Major A. Bowen, from 
h. p. 8lst Foot; Lieut. W. Woods, v. Cameron; Capt. J. Daniel, from the 
Riding Estab.—To be Lieutenants: Ens. G. L. Christie; Ens. D. Stewart; 
Lieut. H. C. Amiel, from h. p. 17th Lt. Dr. ; Lieut. N. Ashurst, from the 46th 
Foot; Lieut. P. Mackie, from the 69th do.; Lieut. W. Cain, from the 14th 
do. ; Lieut. P. Dore, from h. p, 24th do.; Lieut. H. A. Morshead, from the 52d 
do.; Ens. G. H. Moore, from the 94th do.; Ens. J. Carr, from the 52d do. ; 
Ens. J. Walsh, from the 35th do.; Ens. J. B. Wheatstone, from the 53d do.; 
T. Shiel, Gent., late Lieut. of the 7th do., v. Woods; Ens. M. Barr, by purch., 
v. Croasdaile, prom.—To he Ensigns: Eus. J. Hanna, from the Ist R. Vet. 
Bat.; R. Turton, Gent., by purch., v. Christie; W. Rainey, Gent., without 
do., v. Stewart; P. de Blaquiere, Gent., by do., v. Barr; Lieut. 8. Ridd, from 
h. p. 60th P., to be Lieut., y. Wheatstone, app. to 53d F, 

6th Ditto.—Lieut. T. Duke to be Capt., v. Cox, dee.; Ens. W. Warrington, 
from the 67th F., to be Lieut., v. Duke. 

13th Ditto.—Lieut. Hon. P. Howard, from half-pay, to be Lieut., v.Wilson, 
app. to the 52d F. ; Serj.-Major W. Hutchins to be Adj. with the rank of Ens.. 
v. Fenton, prom.; 2d Lieut. C. White, from the Ceylon Regt., to be Eus., v. 
Pearson, dec. 

14th Ditto.—To be Lieutenants: Ens. R. Budd, by purch., v.White, app. to 
32d Foot; Lieut. W. Moir, from h. p. 37th do., vy. Cain, app. to 3d do. 

16th Ditto.—Ens. R. J. N. Kellett, from h. p. 24th F., to be Ens., v. Pretty- 
john, app. to the 53d F.; T. Dowglass, Geut., to be Ens. by purch., vy. Kellet, 
prom. 

18th Ditto—Capt. A. O. Dalgleish, fromthe 28th F., to be Capt., v. French, 
who exch. ; Ens. R. Dunne to be Lieut., by purch., v. Moore, prom.; F. Wig- 
ston, Gent., to be Ens. by purch., v. Dunne. 

20th Ditto —Ens. R. M‘Dermott to be Lieut. without purch., v. Moore, app. 
to the loth F.; F. H. Stephens, Gent., to be Ens. by do., v. M‘Dermott. 

30th Ditto.—Ens. C. H. Marcheaux to be Lieut., v.Gregg, dec. ;T.R. Bur- 
rowes, Gent., to be Ens., v. Wilson, dec. 

31st Ditto—Ens.W. M.Wetenhall to be Lieut. by purch., vy. Ruxton, prom.; 
J.C. Stock, Gent., to be Ens. without do., vy, Minchin, prom. 

~~ Dittov—W.S. Norton, Gent., to be Ens, by purch., v. Talbot, app. to 
43d F. 

38th Ditto—To be Captains: Lieut. J. H. Law, v. Birch, dec. ; Brev.-Major 
W. K. Rains, from the 51st F., v. Woodward, who exch.—To be Lieutenants’: 
Ens. W. H. Minchin, from the 31st F., v. Law; Ens. J. J. Lowth, v. Torrens, 
dec.—To be Ensigns : T. Jenkins, Gent., vy. Malen, whose app. has nof taken 
place ; A. Whittle, Gent., v. Lowth. 

4\st Ditto.— Capt. J. Corfield, from the 77th F., to be Capt., v. Burrowes, 
dec. ; Second Lieut. L. Hay, from the 60th F., to be Lieut. by purch., v. Ver- 
sturme, prom.; Ens, J. G. Inglis, from 54th F., to be Lieut. by purch., vy. 
Gray, who retires, 

44th Ditto.—To be Lieutenants: Ens. E.C. Mathias, v. Gledstanes. dee. ; 
Ens. E. H. Clarke, from the 4th F., by purch., v. Langmead, prom. ; Ens. A. 
A. Browne, from 13th F., by purch., v. Hawkins, prom. in 69th F.; D. Young, 
Gent., to be Ens., y. Mathias. 

45th Ditto.—Ens, J, Du Vernet to be Lieut. by purch., v. Geddes, prom, ; 
G. H. Clarke, Gent., to be Eus. by purch., v. Du Vernet; A M. Tulloch, Geut., 
to be do. by do., v. Lewis, prom. in 89th F. 

46th Ditto.—Capt. R. Martin, from the 3d R. Vet, Bat., to be Capt. v. Miller, 
app. to the 24th F.—To be Lieutenants : Lieut. G. J. Bruce, from the Ist R, 
Vet. Bat., v, Gleeson, app. to the 90th F.; Lieut. E. W. R. Antrobus, from 
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h. p. 13th F., v. Ashurst, app. to the 3d F.; C. W. St. John Wall to be Ens. 
by purch., v. Legh, prom. 

47th Ditto—Lieut.A,Campbell, from h. p. 77th F., to be Lieut., v. B.O. D. 
Bennett, who exch. 

48th Ditto.—Major J. Taylor to be Lieut.-Col.,v. Erskine, dec.; Brev.-Maj. 
J.T. Moriset, to be Major, v. Taylor ; Lieut. W. Reed to be Capt., v. Moriset. 
To be Lientenants ; Lieut. E. Griffins, from the 2d R. Vet. Bat., v. Smith, 
app. to the 60th F.; Ens. W. A. M‘Cleverty, v. Reed; Ens. W. Bell, v. Vin- 
cent, dec. ; J. A. Erskine, Gent., to be Ens., vy. Bell. 

49th Ditto.—Lieut. R. de Lisle to be Capt. by purch., v. Campbell, prom. ; 
Ens, H. Keating to be Lieut. by purch., v. De Lisle ; C. Tyssen, Gent., to be 
Eus. by purch., v. Vincent, prom. ; Ens. B. Vincent to be Lieut, by purch., v. 
Grubbe, prom. 

54th Ditto.—Lieut. E. Wells, from the 2d R. Vet. Bat., to be Lieut., v. Dal- 
gety, app. to the 70th F.; Eus. H. R. Clarke to be do., v. Fenton, dec. ; —— 
Bayley, Gent., to be Ens., vy. Clarke; Ens. R. Burton to be Lieut. by purch., 
v. Crofton, who retires ; Lieut. F. K. Tincombe, from h, p. 30th F., to be do., 
v. + app. to the 26th f.; C, Daintry, Gent., to be Ens. v. Inglis, prom. 
in 41st F. 

59th Ditto—Lieut. J. H. Arnold, from 2d R.Vet. Bat., to be Lieut., v. Leslie, 
app. to 72d F.; Ens. W, Fuller to be do, by purch., v. Amherst, prom. ; R. B. 
Yates, Gent., v. Fuller, 

67th Ditto.—R. A. Gosset, Gent., to be Ens. without purch., v. Warrington 
prom. in the 6th F. 

69th Ditto.—Capt. E. Monins, from 52d Foot, to be Capt., v. J. Silver, who 
ret. upon h, p., rec. the diff.; H. B. Bennett, Gent., to be Ens., v. Ford, dec. 

89th Ditto.—Lieut. W. Gorse, from h. p. W. India Regt., to be Lieut. v. 
Palmer app. to 65th F.; Ens. R. Lewis, from 45th Foot, to be Lieut. by 
purch. v. Macdonald app. to the 60th do.; Ens. J. M. Russell, from 12th F., 
to be do. without purch., v. Mackie, app. to the 3d F. 

97th Ditto.—Lieut. V. H. Mairis, from h. p. 6th Drag. Guards ; Ens. W. T. 
Stanunus, by purch., v. Macdonald, prom. 

Ceylon Regt.—To be First Lieuts. : Lieut. T. Nowlan from 66th F.; Lieut. 
H. Nason from h. p. 8th West India Regt.; 2d Lieut., H. V. Kempen by 
purch., v. Dempsey, who retires ; A. Irvine, Gent., to be 2d Lieut. without 
purch., v. T. Mylius, prom. 

Cape Corps (Cavalry).—Cornet J. Sargeaunt to be Lieut. by purch., v. 
Bird, prom, ; W. Varr, Gent., to be Cornet by purch., v. Brown app. to 16th 
Lt. Drag. 

MevicaL Promotions. 


16th Lt. Drag.—Assist. Surg. Monat, M. D., from 13th F., to be Assist.- 
Sarg., v- Malloch prom. 

13th Foot.—Hosp.-Assist. J. Robertson, M.D., to be Assist.-Surg., v. Monat. 

18th Ditto.—Assist.-Surg. ‘I. Lewis, M.D., from the 3d R. Vet. Batt. to be 
Assist.-Surg. 

40th Ditto.—Uosp.-Assist. J. M‘Kenzie, M.D., to be Assist.-Surg. 

Allowed to dispose of their half-pay.—Capt. W. Kelly, 40th F.; Capt. Hon. 
W. Ogilvy, Cape Regt. ; Lieut. G. Dowglass, 89th F.; Lieut. W. R. Knevett, 
lith Lt. Drag. 

FuRLOUGHS. 

To Europe.—Capt. Kettlewell, 30th F., on med. cert. for two years ; Capt. 
Jackson of the Queen’s Royals, on urgent private affairs, for two ae ; 
Ens. Taylor, 46th F., for two years, on private affairs ; Brig.-Gen. Mackellar, 
Lieut.-Col. lst Royal Regt., for two years, on med. cert.; Capt. Moore, 45th F., 
for two years, do.; Capt. Otway, 46th F., do. do. 

To the Cape.—Major Bristow, Brig.-Maj., to the King’s Troops, for health, 
for one year. 


* 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


CALCUTTA. 


Births.—Oct. 29. The lady of J. Tytler, Esq., Gar. Surg., of a son— 
30. The lady of Capt. E. Hughes, of the ship Lord Amherst, of a son.— 
Nov. 6. At Dum Dum, the lady of Lieut. Nanrenen, of Artil., of a daughter. 
—7. The lady of G. Richardson, Esq., C. S., of a son.—12. The lady of the late 
A. Dorret, Esq., of ason.—13. At Barrackpore,the lady of H. Lowther,Esq.C.S. 
of a daughter.—14.The lady of J.C. Burton, Esq., of a daughter.—15.The lady 
of A. Pereira, Esq., of a daughter.— 16. The lady of C.W.Welchman, Esq., M.D., 
of a son.—23. The lady of C. A. Cavorke, Esq., of a daughter.—27. The lady 
of Capt. J. F. Lewis, 28th N. I., of a daughter.—Dec. 1. The lady of F. B. 
Smith, Esq., of a son.—3. At Chowringhee, the lady of Capt. Crossley, 
62d N.I., of a son.—4. The lady of Maj.-Gen. Sir T. M‘Mahon, Bart., of a 
son.—10. The lady of Mr. W. Hewett, M. D., Assist. Gar. Surg., of a son.— 
18. The lady of Major Craigie, of a daughter.—20. At Garden Reach, the lady 
of R. W. Poe, Esq., of a daughter.—23. At Dum Dum, the lady of Lieut, 
D‘Oyly, of a son.—26. The lady of Lieut. Ripley, 2d Europ. Regt., of a son. 

Marriages.—Sept. 22. Capt. H. Forbes, 45th Regt., to Margaret, youngest 
daughter of Major Audian, 16th Regt.—Oct. 10. C. Hogg, Esq., to Miss Lucy 
Marshall.—Nov. 1. Capt. R. Wemyss to Miss Amy Beauland.—16. Lieut. 
Deare, 69th N. I., to Anne, eldest daughter of P. Hughes, Esq., London.— 
19, W. A. Barton, Esq., Purser of the ship Lady Campbell, to Amelia Wat- 
son, eldest daughter of the late Capt. J. L. Garrick.—Dec. 20. J. Dun- 
bar, Esq., C. S., sou of SirA. Dunbar, Bart., to Anna Sophia, 2d daughter of 
the Rev, G. Hagar, of Elgin, N. B.—23. Mr. G. Kallonas, to Louisa, youngest 
daughter of the late J. Battye, Esq. C. S. 

Deaths.—Oct. 10. Lieut. J. Craig, of the Bombay Mil. Estab.—31. Capt. 
J. W.E. Taylor, late of the Country Service, aged 39.—Nov. 10. Hon. John 
Fendall, Esq., Mem. of the Supreme Council.—23. Capt. W. Freeman, of the 
ship Hero of Malown, aged 31.—Dec. 16. Lieut. H. D. Carr, aged 23,.— 
18. Lieut.-Col. T. Evans, H. M.’s 38th Regt., aged 47; Ens. H. Sargeant, 
H. M., 54th Regt., aged 23.—19. Capt. J. R. Knight, 49th N. I. 


MADRAS. 

Births.—Oct. 11. The lady of Assist.-Surg. Searle, of a daughter.—31. The 
lady of J. Macleod, Esq., of a daughter.—Nov. 1. The lady of Capt.J. Chisholm, 
Madras Artillery, of a son.—9. The lady of Capt. Sim, Superiuten, Engin., of 
a daughter.—15. In Fort St. George, the lady of Lieut, O’Connell, Commiss. 
of Ord., of a daughter. - 

Marriages.—Oct. 29. Lieut.-Col. Bowes, H. C. Madras Estab., to Miss 
A, M. Parker.—Nov. 29. J. Goldingham, Esq. Madras C.S., to Frances In- 
gram, eldest daughter of the late M. Dalrymple, Esq., of Fordel. 

Deaths.—Oct. 23. Mr. P. J. Brady, son of the late Lieut. P. Brady, of the 
Carnatic Ordnance, aged 16.—Noy. 22. Mr. W. Gore, Dep. Assist Commis. 
of the Ord. Depart. at Hyderabad, aged 57.—25. Anna Maria, the lady of 
F, Lewis, Esq. 

BOMBAY. 

Births.—Nov.1. The lady of Lieut. D. W. Fraser, H. H., the Nagpore Ra- 
jah’s service, of a daughter—19. The lady of Lieut. W. Macdonald, H. C. 
Marine, ofa son. 

Marriages.—Nov. 14. Lieut. M. Law, Artil., to Fanny, daughter of Major- 
Gen. Wilson; Mr. J. Stafford, H. C. service, to Miss Munt, daughter of Mr. 
J. Munt, Esq., H. C. Marine service. —24. J. J. Griffiths, H. M. 6th regt., to 
Emma, only daughter of Lieut.-Col. Scott, H. M. 6th regt. 

Deaths.—Oct. 16. Capt. J. J. Gordon, 35th N. 1—Nov. 6. Capt. J. G. 
Richards, llth N. I., aged 32.—20, Capt. G. Challon, 16th N.L, aged 43.— 
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26. At Mahim, the Rev. Don M. de Montee Faria, Vicar of the Church of 
S. Miguel.—29. H. F. Dent, Esq., only son of W. Dent, Esq. of Brokendon 


Bury, Herts, aged 25, 
OUT STATIONS. 


Births,—Sept. 1. At Port Louis, Isle of France, the lady of Capt. T. C. 
Squires, H. M.’s Lt. Inf., of adaughter.—5. At Mhow, the lady of Capt. R.S. 
Sutherland, 13th regt., of a daughter.—10. At Belmont, Mangalore, the lady 
of M. Lewin, Esq., of a son.—16. At Saugor, the lady of Lieut. H. Forster, 
commanding Rungpore Local Horse, of a son.—1l9. At Meerut, the lady of 
Capt. F. Hodgson, 35th N. I., of a daughter.—Oct. 2. At Cawnpore, the lady 
of Lient. Cureton, H.M.’s 16th Lancers, of a daughter.—25. At Bareilly, the 
lady of W. F. Dick, Esq., Judge and Magistrate, of a sou.—27. At Muttra, 
the lady of Capt. J. Angelo, 3d Lt. Cav., of a son —28. At Allahabad, the lady 
of Major J. H. Cave, commanding 10th Ex. N.1., of a danghter.—28. At 
Arcot, the lady of J. Nisbet, Esq., Madras, C. S., of a daughter.—Nov. 2. On 
the Jumna river, the lady of Capt. W. Turner, Fort Adj. at Agra, of a son ; 
at Ahmednuggur, the lady of S. Marriott, Esq., of a son.—6. At Belgaum, 
the lady of Capt. J. Wallace, 46th N.I., of a son.—2]. At Chittagong, the 
lady of W. Graham, Esq., M. D., of a daughter.—26. At Wallajahbad, the 
lady of Lient. G, Brady, 22d N. I., of a son.—29. At Bhauleah, the lady of 
T.G, Vibart, Esq., C.S., of a son.—28. At Meerut, the lady of Lieut. Bingley, 
Horse Artillery, of a son.—28. At Cawnpore, the lady of H. Vincent, Esq., 
16th Lancers, of a daughter; At Burdwan, the lady of J. R. Hutchinson, 
Esq., C.S., of a son.—Dee. 13, At Gorruckpore, the lady of Capt. A Dickson, 
60th N. I., of a daughter.—11. At Cawnpore, the lady of Major W. W. Davis, 
of a son; at Lucknow, the lady of G. Baillie, Esq. Surgeon, of a daughter, 
—20. At Dinapore, the lady of Lieut. C. Burrowes, 45th N. I. of a son. 

Marriages.—Oct. 8. At Cochin, Captain R. Macleod, 25th N. I., and Dep-. 
Assist.-Commis.-Gen., to Miss $.J, Dirksz—.10. At Quilon, Capt. L. W.Wat- 
son, 17th Regt., to Mrs. E. Macleod.—21. At Serrampore, R. Bell, Esq., of 
Ramnagur, to Adolphina, 3d daughter of the late N. Rabeholm, Esq., 
Danish Civil Service.—Nov. 1. At Zillah Sarun, G. Taylor, Esq., to 
Harriet Eliza, eldest daughter of H. Hill, Esq.—2. At Saharunpore, Capt. F. 
Young, commanding the Sirmoor Bat. at Deyrah in the Dhoon, to Miss J. J. 
Bird, youngest daughter of Lieut.-Col. Bird; At Kaira, A. Graham, Esq., 
Assist.-Surg., to Laura, fourth daughter of J. Williams, Esq., Essex.—9. At 
Purneah, J. Barnes, Esq., to Miss G. Cummings ; at ditto, R. B. Perry, Esq., 
to Miss E. S. Goullett.—10. At Bellary, the Rev. J. Hauds, Mission., to Miss 
M. Dale—14. At Bangalore, Lieut. R. Mitchell, 6th N.1., to Miss Jane 
Saurel.—15. Assist.-Surg. Buxar, to Maria, second daughter of Lieut.- 
Col. Innes, C.B., 39th N.1.—22. At Arcot, Lieut. C. G. T. Chauvell, to Ma- 
rianna, daughter of the late B. Compertz, Esq., of Brighton.—24. At Chin- 
gleput, Capt. Stewart, 2d Europ. Regt., to Mrs. Bowness ; at Coel, Lieut. and 
Adj. D. E. M‘Kay, Horse Artil., to Agnes Anne, fourth daughter of W. Spot- 
tiswoode, Esq., Perthshire.—29. At Ahmednuggur, Lieutenant R. Bulkley, 
20th N.I., to Sybella Jane, eldest daughter of Lieut.-Gen. Bell, Madras 


Estab. 

Deaths.—-Sept. 3. At Mangalore, Jane Mary, aged 2 years, daughter of 
Capt. Locke, 50th N.I.—5,. At Allepee, in Travancore, Lewis, the infant son 
of Capt. R. Gordon, Bombay Engin,—17. At Pondicherry, Madame Mariette, 
deeply regretted.—27. At Baugulpore, Lieut. Col. Swinton, late in command 
of the Pioneer Corps.—Oct. 5. At Diamond Harbour, E.N. Briggs, 3d Officer 
of the H.C. ship Minerva, aged 24.—7. At Nusseerabad, Arabella, the lady 
of Capt. G. Boyd, 50th N. 1—10. At Meerut, Capt. J.J. Gordon, 35th N. 1. 
—11. At Tranquebar, Louisa, the lady of Capt. Harris, aged 29.—14. At 
Nellore, G. Wilson, Esq., Garr. Assist. Surg.—16. At Quilou, Mr. W. 
Bredin, Dep. Commis. of Ord. at that station, aged 52.—31. On the Arracan 
River, on board the ship David Clark, Lieut, W. Fraser, 54th Foot.— 
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Nov. 2. At Rungpore, Assam, Lieut. W. Fraser, 46th N.I.; on the Arracan 
River, Lieut,-Col. W. Baker, 42d N.I.; at Prome, Ens. R. K. Macleod, 43d 
N.I.—6. At Arracan, on board the Bengal Merchant, Capt. P. B. Husband, 
87th Foot.—11. At Bhooj, R. Martin, Esq., Assistant-Surgeon of the Bom- 
bay Establishment ; at Mahatee, near Arracan, Ensign Savage, 10th Madras 
N.1., Acting Quarter-master and Interp.—13. At Jaulnah, Capt. H. Cazalet, 
40th N.1.—15. At Madura, the infant daughter of Lieut. T. P. Hay, 22d N.1, 
—16. At Luckipore, F. D. Gordon, Esq., H. C.’s C. S.; At Goa, his Excel. 
Don Manuel da Camara, Viceroy and Capt. Gen.of Portuguese India, aged 
45.—19. In Camp. at Joorean, near Bhooj, Lieut. R. Carr, 2ist Bombay N.J. 
—22. At Arracan, Lieut. W. Moore, 54th N.I., aged 27.—23. At Moorshada- 
bad, Lieut. and Adj. Gibbs, 43d N.1.; at Mangalore, Eliza, youngest-daugbt, 
of Capt. Pickering, 50th N.I.—29. At Asseerghur, Ens. R. Phillipps, 7th N.1., 
aged 18, eldest son of Surg. B. Phillipps, Bombay Estab.—30. At Bellary, 
the lady of Lieutenant Metcalfe, 4th N.I., Fort Adjutant at that station; 
at Chittagong, Lieut. J. G. M‘Gregor, 49th N.I., aged 22.—Dec. 2. At Patna, 
the lady of J. Sandford, Esq., C.S.; at Arracan, Capt. J. Grindley, H.M. 
54th Regt.—10. At Baujetty, near Moorshedabad, Amelia Martha, the lady 
of H. T. Travers, Esq., Bengal C.S.; at Arracan, Lieut. FE. Lyon, 49th N.I. 
—14. At Cawnpure, Lieut. S. Buileau, 32d N.1. 


EUROPE. 


Births.—April 2. The lady of G. C. R. Collins, Esq., 16th Lancers, of a 
still-born daughter.—3. The lady of Dr. Clark, Physician to the Forces, of a 
daughter.—5. At Aberdeen, the lady of Capt. J. Shepherd, of the H. C.’s se-- 
vice, of a son.—8. At London, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Plenderleath, of a son. 
—13, At Armagh, the lady of Maj. W. Baird, 86th Foot, of a son.—16. The 
lady of Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Anson, of twins, a son and daughter-—Lately, at 
Plymouth, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Sir E. K. Williams, K.C.B., of a daughter. 


Marriages.—March 28. At Bath, C. Keating, Esq., Madras Mil. Service, 
to Emma, third daughter of J. Hall, (-:4.—April 12. At Tixall, Staffordshire, 
Capt. C. Chichester, 69th Foot, to Miss Constable, eldest daughter of Sir T. 
Constable. Lately, at Edinburgh, Capt. Cumming to Miss J. Lane, niece of 
the late Sir E. Impey. 

Deaths—March 5. At Toulouse, Madame La Perouse, widow of the cele- 
brated naturalist of that name.—16. At Magnera, Mrs. Ann Mulholland, at 
the advanced age of 122 years.—20. Mr. G. W. Kippen, son of the late Capt. 
G. Kippen, Hon. E. I. Co.’s Service.—April 7. At Tours, in France, J. M. 
Farewell, Esq., aged 29, of the home estab. of the E. I. Company.—16. At 
Camberwell, Mr. W. Ferren, late of the H. E. C.’s Service. Lately, Col. De- 
lancey Barclay, of the Gren. Guards, and Aid-de-camp to his Majesty. At 
Halle, the celebrated Oriental Professor, Vater. At Douglas, Isle ofMan, 
Lieut.-Col. Nicholls, late of the 97th Foot, aged 49. On his passage to St, 
Helena, Brig.-Gen. Morrison, son of the late Gen. Morrison, of Worcester. 
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April 10 
April 10 
April 10 
April 10 
April 10 
April 10 
April 11 
April 11 
April ll 
April ll 
April 11 
April 13 
April 13 
April 22 
April 22 
April 24 
April 2t 
April 24 
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ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 


Penzance .. 
Portsmouth... 
Portsmouth. . 
Off Dartmouth 
Off Portland. . 
Lymington .. 
Downs 

Downs 

Of I. of Wight 
Off the Start. . 
Liverpool .. 
Off |. of Wight 
Downs ée 
Plymouth ., 
Portsmouth.. 
Off Portland 
Off Liverpool 
ees > 
Portsmouth . 
Portsmouth .. 
Off Cowes .. 
Downs oe 
Downs ° 
Off [. of Wight 
Off I. of Wight 
Portsmouth... 
Portsmouth., 
Off Liverpool 


Ship’s Name. Commander. 
Corsair ++ Petrie oe 
Kellie Castle... Adams .. 
General Kyd.. Nairne .. 
Atlas - Hunt oe 
Bridgewater... Manderson 
Repulse -. Patterson .. 


Lord Suffield Dean $0 


Larkins 


Wilkinson... 


Inglis +. Serle ve 
Waterloo .. Alsagar .. 


Dorothy ee 


Garnock .. 


Coromandel .. Boyes 
Vittoria Southam .. 
James Sibbald Forbes 
Hannah Shepherd . 


Herefordshire Hope ee 
Mary -. Jefferson .. 


Britannia... 
Lady Flora . 
Simpson 


Boucher ,, 
Pearl oe 
Simpson ., 


North America Liddell .. 
Carn-breaCastle Davey is 
Sir Chs.Forbes Foulerton . 

Cambridge .. Barber. 


Ceres -» Warren. 
Farquharson,. Cruikshank 
Minerva -» Probyn .. 


John Biggar.. Blair $e 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. Port of Arrival. 
1825 


Aug. 16 
Aug. 28 
Aug. 28 
Sept. 10 
Sept. 17 
Oct. 12 
Oct. 13 
Oct. 19 
Nov. 1 
Nov. 3 
Nov. 3 
Nov. 7 
Nov. 8 
Nov. 14 
Nov. 14 
Nov. 15 
Nov. 16 
Nov. 17 
Nov. 23 
Nov. 24 
Nov. 24 
Nov. 27 
Dec. 1 
Dec. 1 


St. Jago ee 
China ee 
China eo 
China ee 
St. Jago «. 
China os 
St. Jago... 
Benga ° 
China BS 
China pe 
Madras as 
Bengal i 
Bengal Sie 
Bombay a 
Bengal we 
Bengal Be 
Bengal a 
Bengal ee 
Bengal ee 
Bengal ° 
Bengal 


China 


Bengal ‘ ; 
Cape i 


Ship’s Name. 


Midas oe 
Lowther Castle .. 
Buckinghamshire 
Bombay ve 
John Dunn 

Duke of York .. 
Ana 

Broxbornebu ry. 
Roxborou hCastle 


Warren Hastings 
Neptune ee 
Mary Ann ee 
Berwick a 
Maitland re 


Lord Hungerford 
Bussorah Mercht. 


Mellish ee 
Victory oe 
Czesar 


Sir Edward Paget 
Kingston ° 
Perseverance 
Count. of Harcourt 
Sir Wm, Wallace 


Place of Depart. Date. 
1825. 


Singapore Dec. ¢ 
China .. Novy. 22 
China .. Nov. 9 
Madras .. Sept. 14 


China .. Nov. 19 
China .. Nov. 19 
Bengal .. Oct. 13 
Bengal .. Oct. 16 


China .. Nov. 19 
China .. Dec. 22 
Bombay .. Nov. 
Bengal .. Nov. 18 
Singapore Noy. 23 
Bombay .. Nov. 26 
Bombay .. Dec. 16 
China .. Nov. 30 
Bengal .. Nov. 19 
Bombay .. Nov. 20 
Bengal Nov. 17 
Bombay . ee 

China .. Dec. 12 
Bengal Jan. 1, 1826 
Bengal .. Dec. 3 
Bombay .. Dec. 4 
Bombay . Dec. 14 
China 

Bengal Jan. 4, 1826 
Bombay .. Dec. 1 


Commander. Port of Depart. 
Bagrie e+ London 
Barker «« London 
Glasspoole «. London 
Charritie -» London 
M ‘Bath -. London 
Locke +» London 
Bunker «. London 
Timson »» Mad.& London 
Denny -. London 
Rawes +» London 
Cumberledge ... London 
OBrien -. London 
Eelbeck -» London 
Studd es London 
Talbert -. London 
Stewart «- London 
Cole »- London 
Farquharson ., London 
Watt -. London 
Geary -» London 
Bowen .. Mad.& London 
Brown .. Liverpool 
Delafons ». London 
Brown »» London 
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ones Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander, Destination, 
25. 
Dec. 8 Bombay .. Sarah es Tucker +» London 


Dec. 12 Bombay _.. Upton Castle .. Thacker «« London 
Dec. 12 Bengal +» Enterprize -» Johnston -» London 
(Steam-Packet, arrived out in 115 days, all well.) 
Dec. 24 Bengal +» Lady Nugent .. Coppin «. ndon 
Dec. 26 Bengal -» George Home ., Hippius «» London 
~~ te Bengal e» Commod.Hayes.. Moncrieff .. London 


Jan. 6 Cape +e Ellen ++ Patterson  .. London 
Jan. 10 Cape +» George »- Clarke +» London 
Jan. 14 Cape +» Patience .» Hind -» London 
Jan. 16 Cape «+ Pyramus .» Brodie -» London 
Feb, 2 Madeira’ .. Castle Forbes ., Ord -- Mad. & Bengal 
Feb. 8 Madeira ,, Clydesdale «- Rose -» Mad. & Bengal 
Feb. ll St. Helena .. Nautilus .. Tripe -» London 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


ar Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander. Destination. 

as\De 

April 3. Deal Atalanta -» Johnson +» Bombay 

April 5 Deal Hooghley .. Reeves -« Ceylon 

April 5 Deal Palmyra .. Lamb . Ceylon 

Apr. 19 Deal Providence ., Ardle .» Madras and Bengal 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 


Date. Lat.and Long. Ship's Name. Commander. P.of Depart. Destination, 
1825. 
Oct. 1 Ceres -. Warren .. London... Bombay 
Off St. Mary’s, Madagascar. 
Dec. 13 39 48N.15 W.  D. of Bedford..’'ween —.. London, Mad.& Bengal 


Jan. 30 2 43N. 29 50W. Runnymede .. Kemp _ ..London.. Bengal 

Feb. 4 3N. Darius -- Bowen ,. London... Bombay 
Feb.12  6N. 19W. — ‘Thames .. Haviside .. London .. Bengal 

Feb. 17 1:39 N. 20 18 W. Berwickshire. . Shepherd .. London .. Beng.& China 
Feb. 25 I5N. 37 W. General Kyd..Nairne ..China .. London 
Mar.15 48 5 26 H.M.Warspite ———__.. Portsmouth... Madras 
Apr. 1 020 21W. ~ Roy.Charlotte.,Dudman .. London .. Ceylon 
Apr.13. 33N. 32W. Ceres .. Warren ,,Bombay,, London 





GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


PASSENGERS HOMEWARDS,. 


By the Farquharson, from China :—Mr. G. G. Jarman, from Bombay ; Lieut. 
John Liddell, from Singapore; Mrs. Mary Queiras ; Master Palmer H. Queiras; 
Richard Aspenall, Esq.; A. H. D. C. Lawson, Esq., late chief officer of the 
Royal George; Mrs. Margaret Lawson ; and Mr. W. Line. 

y the Hannah, from Bombay :—Mrs. Clow and three children ; Captains 
Foy and Watson ; Lieuts. ‘Taylor and Thomas ; Dr. Preston ; Capt. Patterson. 

By the Herefordshire, from China :—Master Thomas ; H. brocksley, from 
Madras. 

By the Dorothy, from Bombay, at Liverpool :—Mrs. Bird and two children, 
and Mr. Staquilier. 

By the James Sibbald, from Bombay :—Mrs. Cowper and four children ; 
Mrs. Mainwarring and two children; Capt. Waring, of the Queen’s Royals ; 
Mrs. Waring ; Rev. Archdeacon Barnes ; M. Alexander, Esq., Queen’s Royals. 

By the General Kyd, from China :—Stewart Paxton, Esq., C, 8. Bengal; Mrs, 
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— ; Miss A. and M.S, Paxton; Mrs. E. G. Wyatt; Miss C. Wyatt; Master 
. Wyatt. 

By the Minerva, Probyn, from Bengal:—Lady M‘Mahon; Mrs. Tindall; 
Mrs. Martin; Mrs. Nepean; Mrs. Bird; Mrs. Col. Francklin ; Miss Diana 
Ridges ; Miss Budd; Maj.-Gen. Sir Thomas Mahon, Bart.; James Money, Esq., 
and G. R, Martin, Esq., C. S.; Lieut.-Col. W. Francklin, H. C. S.; Capt. 
Whittle, H. M. 59th Regt.; Lieut. Lillie, H. M. 3lst do.; Ws D. Wilkinson, 
Esq., merchant; Miss C. M‘Mahon ; Miss M. D. Oyly Bird. 

By the Cambridge, from Bombay :—Mr.G. L. Pendergast; Mrs. Hunter Blair ; 
Mesds. W. Nepean, Jervis, Tiddes, and Johnson ; Miss Baker; G.L. Pendergast, 
Esq., Bombay C. 8: ; Lieut.-Col. Corsellis, C. B., Bombay Army ; Capt.C. H. Gibb, 
Madras Army; Lieut. C. Thuellier, Bombay Army; Lieut. W. Wade, do.; Lieut. 
W. H. Sparrow, died at sea, 25th of December; J. Johnstone, Esq., merchant ; 
Philip Stewart, Bombay C.S., and Lieut. E. Armstrong, Madras ; both landed 
at Cape of Good Hope. 

By the Lady Flora, Bengal :—Mrs. M. Sutherland; Mr. J. W. Sutherland ; Capt. 
J.Cragie; Mrs. Waterman; Master J. Waterman ; Lieut. Archer; Mr. Jackson; 
Mrs. C. Hayes; Mrs. Maud; Mrs. Greig and children; Mr. A. Hungerford. 

By the Simpson, from Bombay :—Major Elphinstone, C.’s S.; Com. Otway, and 
Lieut. Taylor, H. M. 46th Regt.; Mrs. Jackson and six children ; Miss Pancatt ; 
Master E. Colebrook. 

By the Sir Charles Forbes, trom Bengal :—Lieut. Watts, Bengal Army; Lieut. 
Rowland, Madras Army ; Mr. Harrison. 

By the /nglis, from China:—Mr. Bayues ; Mrs. Baynes; Master Baynes; Mr. 
Blast; Master Brown. 

By the Larkins, from Bengal :—Col. Hawtrey, and Mrs. Hawtrey, landed at St. 
Helena; Capt. Swayne, H. M. 44th Foot; Mrs. Swayne ; Miss Hawtrey; Miss 
Swayne; Mr. Kayrett; Messrs. O. Hanlow, Carter, Dyke, aud Dr. Hamilton, 
13th Light Infantry. 

By the Waterloo, from China :—Capt. R. P. Fulcher, Bengal N. 1.; Mrs. Ful- 
cher and child; Miss Turner; M. IT. Gant from St. Helena; Capt. Henry 
Meriton ; Mr. E. Mainwarring. 

By the Carn-bree Castle:—Mrs. Col. Morrison; Mrs. D. Russell; Mrs. Maj. 
Brook; Mrs. Terieus ; Mrs. Pickett; Miss Morrison; Col. Morrison, H. M. 44th 
Regt., died at sea, Lith Feb. 1826.; Maj. Brook; Rev. J. Toriana, C.’s S.; G.C. 
Martin, Esq. ; J.Staniforth, Esq. Bengal C. S.; J. Auderson, vg R. Evans, 
Esq.; A. Anderson, Esq., ewerchante ; Misses Emma and Jane Russell, Sarah 
Brook, Lydia Toriana, and Emma Brook; Masters J, and J, Campbell. 
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CALCUTTA.—DecemBeEr 21, 1825. 
Government Securities, &c. 


Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. _ [Sell. 
Premium 27 © Remittable Loan 6 per cent. 26 0 Premium 
Discount 1 0 4per Cent. Loan . . . . 112 Discount 

12 Ditto. 


Ditto 0 4 SperCent.Loan .... 0 
BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 
Discount on Private Bills .. . © + «© » « © © 6 Opercent. 
Do. of Government Ditto . . 1. 6 1 ee eee 0 
Interest on Loans on Deposit of Company’s Paper for 2 
months fixed. . 2. 2. 6 ts se we ee ee DO 
RATES OF EXCHANGE, 
On London, 6 months sight, 2s. 1d. a 2s. per S. R. 
Madras, 3) days, 98 S. R. per 100 Madras Rupees. 
Bombay, Ditto 98 S.R. per 100 Bombay ditto. 
Bank Shares—4500 to 4700. 
MADRAS.—DECEMBER 2. 
Government Securities, &c. 
6 percent. paper . ... +. . » 25 Prem 
Old 5 do. is Ee bbe 8 toe 
New ditto ; Ss eS oe 4h tee SS Par 
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SUPPLEMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We give the despatches of Sir A. Campbell, which add little to our 
previous knowledge of the affairs to which they relate. The Burmese, 
as usual, came forward with great boldness, formed stockades in every 
direction, annoyed our troops for some time, and, on the first attacks, 
were driven from their positions, left many killed, and all the heavy 
artillery behind, But it still does not appear whether the army is 
about speedily to advance towards Ammerapoora. No prisoners 
seem to have been taken, and nothing can have been done towards 
the destruction of the enemies, except the loss of the artillery, of 
which they do not seem to know how to make use to any purpose. 
The lapse of time (and of the money which is slipping away with it) 
is the most formidable feature of the Burmese war. It is now nearly 
two years since Sir A. Campbell landed at Rangoon ; and though we 
hope that ere this he is in the enemy's capital, he was not, at the date 
of his despatches, half way to it. One unpleasant consideration is 
forced upon us by reading the account of these actions,—that if the 
Burmese persevere in the warfare till our troops get into parts of their 
country where our flotilla can be of no avail in assisting them and in 
preserving their communications, the difficulties they have now to 
struggle with, trom the annoying nature of the warfare, will be much 
increased. In the attack upon Bhurtpore, the latest intelligence 
anticipates speedy success, which is the more to be desired as it may 
dispel any unpleasant effect produced throughout India, by the pro- 
traction of the Burmese war.— Globe. 


EAST INDIES. 
[From the Culcutta Government Gazette Extraordinary.) 
POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. Dec, 30, 1825. 
TO GEORGE SWINTON, ESQ., SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT, SECRET AND POLI- 
TICAL DEPARTMENT, &C., FORT WILLIAM. 

Sir,—The enemy in closing in upon our front, has been unremitting in his 
endeavours to intercept our communication with Rangoon. Large bodies of 
troops for this service, have lately passed our flanks on both sides of the Irra- 
waddy, and the state of that river, covered, as it has lately been, with large and 
valuable convoys of stores and treasure, has necessarily caused me much anxiety, 
and retarded my moving forward. 

Shudoun-Mew, and the Sarrauddy districts have been overrun by these 
itinerant bands, and I have been under the necessity of detaching Lieutenant 
Colonel Godwin, with a strong detachment, for the purpose of driving the enemy 
from Shudoun, and, if possible, of surprising any parties he might have in that 
neighbourhood. On the night of the 28th, the Lieutenant Colonel marched to 
Shudoun, but the enemy receiving intelligence of his approach, fled to the interior, 
and the detachmeut returned to quarters, after clearing the left bank of the river 
for fifteen miles below Prome. 

On the western bank I deemed it of importance to retain possession of Padoun 
Mew, and for that purpose stationed 100 men of his Majesty’s Royal Regiment, 
and 100 of the 26th Madras Native Infantry, at that place, under the command 
of Captain Deane, of the Royals, and supported on the river by a division of the 
Flotilla, under the command of Lieutenant Kellet, of the Navy. This party was 
repeatedly attacked by the enemy in great force, and the meritorious conduct of 
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both officers and men, as detailed in the enclosed copies of letters from Captain 
Deane, will, I am certain, obtain for them the approbation of the Right Hon, the 
Governor-General in Council. 

The first division of his Majesty’s 87th regiment, in coming up the river, was 
fired at from the bank by a party of the enemy, and two men were unfortunately 
killed, with one officer wounded. ‘The soldiers immediately landed, and drove the 
enemy from his post with some loss. The particulars are detailed in a report 
from the commanding officer, Major Gully, of which a copy is herewith enclosed. 

Two divisions of his Majesty’s 87th Regiment, with the treasure-boats, have 
now arrived, and I purpose marching out to attack the enemy to-morrow, the 
consequence of which will, | trust, be felt by all the dependent corps which have 
so long annoyed us.—I have, &c. 

(Signed) ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Major-General. 

Head-quarters, Prome, November 30, 1825. 

Four subsequent despatches from Captain Deane and Major Gully detail the 
affairs, the result of which is given in Sir A. C.’s dispatch. 


Return of Killed, Wounded, and Missing in a Detachment under the command 
of Major Gully, of his Majesty’s 67th Regiment, in action with the enemy near 
‘Theacombine, on the 25th of November, 1825 :— 

His Majesty's 87th Regiment.—Killed—2 rank and file; Wounded—1 captain. 
Name of the Officer Wounded—Capt. James Bowes, slightly. 
(Signed) F.S. TIDY, Lieut.-Col. D.A.G, 


To GeorcE Swinton, Eso., Secrerary TO GOVERNMENT, SECRET AND 
PouiticAL DeraRtMENT, &c., Forv WILLIAM. 


Sir,—My last letters would apprise the Right Honourable the Governor-Gene-- 
ral in Council, that the main Burmese army, amounting to between 50,000 and 
60,000 men, had taken post in the immediate vicinity of Prome ; and I have been 
for the last ten days anxiously awaiting an attack upon the strong position we 
had with much labour cleared and prepared for giving full effect to the move- 
ment and operations of our columus, and every possible encouragement has been 
held out to induce the enemy to meet us once on open ground. Finding him, 
however, much too wary to be drawn from his strong holds in the jungle, and 
suffering much annoyance and inconvenience from his marauding parties, and 
want of forage, I, on the 30th ultimo, took measures for making a general attack 
upon every accessible part of his line, extending on the east bank of the Irra- 
waddy, from a commanding ridge of hills upon the river, to the villages of Sim- 
bike and Sembeth upon the left, distant from Prome eleven miles in a north-east 
direction. The enemy’s army was divided into three corps. The left corps, 
commanded by Maha Nemiow, an old and experienced general, who had been 
sent down from Ava to introduce a new system of conducting the war, was stock- 
aded in the jungles at Simbike and Hyalay, upon the Nawine river; and this corps 
amounted to 15,000 men,—Burmese, Shans, and Cassayers, of which 700 were 
cavalry. The centre, under the immediate orders of the Kee-Woonghee, was 
strongly entrenched upon the hills of Napadee, inaccessible, except on one side 
by a narrow pathway, commanded by seven pieces of artillery, and on the river 
side the navigation was commanded by several batteries of heavy ordnance. The 
corps consisted of 30,000 men, and the space between the left and centre corps, 
a thick and extensive forest, was merely occupied by a line of posts. The enemy’s 
right, under the orders of Suddoowoon, occupied the west bank of the Irra- 
waddy, strongly stockaded, and defended by artillery. 

Leaving four regiments of Native infantry in the works at Prome, on the 
morning of the Ist instant, ! marched upon the Simbike, with the rest of the 
force, to dislodge the corps uf Maha Nemiow from its position on the Nawine 
River ; and, as previously concerted, his Excellency Commodore Sir James 
Brisbane, with the flotilla, and the 26th Madras Native Infantry, acting in co- 
operation on the bank of the river, shortly after daylight commenced a heavy 
cannonade on the enemy’s centre, and continued nearly two hours to attract his 
chief attention to that point. 

On reaching the Nawine River, at the village of Zeouke, the force was divided 
into two columns,—the right column, under the command of Brigadier-General 
Cotton, continuing to advance along the left bank of the river, while, with the 
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other column, I crossed at the ford of Zeouke, and advanced upon Simbike and 
Lombek, in a direction nearly parallel with the Brigadier-General's division. 

We had to contend with every disadvantage of a difficult and enclosed country, 
nor did our information upon the position occupied by the enemy enable me to 
make any previous fixed arrangement for intercepting the retreat of aa enemy to 
whom every footpath in the jungle was familiar, and whose irregular flight 
would, I was aware, be made by every path that promised safety at the moment. 
My object, however, was, that whichever column should have the good fortune 
to fall in with the enemy first, should attack him vigorously in front, while the 
other should endeavour to occupy such positions as would enable it to cut in 
upon him, when driven from his defences. ‘The route followed by Brigadier- 
General Cotton brought him iu front of the stockaded position at Simbike, 
which he at once assaulted ; and when his first fire opened, the colun:n under my 
own direction was about a mile and a half distant to his left and rear. I, in con- 
sequence, detached Brigadier Eliington to guard the fort at Zeouke, and the main 
road leading to Neoun-benzick, aud the position of the Kee-Whoonghee, while, 
with the rest of the column, I pushed on towards Sagee, in the hope of falling in 
with the enemy retiring upon Watty-goon. Brigadier-General Cotton aud his 
gallant aivision did not allow me time for completing this movement. In less 
than ten minutes every stockade was carried, the enemy completely routed, and 
I had only an opportunity of cannonading his panic-struck masses as they rushed 
fast through the openings of the jungle in my front. 

The attack upon Simbike was most handsomely led by Lieutenant Colonel 
Godwin, of his Majesty’s 4Ist regiment, with the advanced guard of the right 
column, consisting of the light companies of his Majesty’s royal 41st and 69th 
regiments, and the light companies of the i#th and 26th regiments of Madras 
Native Infantry, and his Majesty’s 41st regiment, under Major Chambers, 
stormed at another point, with the usual intrepidity of that gallant corps. ‘The 
enemy left 300 dead upon the ground, with the whole of his commissariat and 
other stores, guns, from 450 to 500 muskets, and upwards of 100 Cassay horses. 
The body of the old commander, Maha Nemiow, 5 years of age, was also found 
among the dead. 

‘The enemy’s left corps thus disposed of, and finding, from the testimony of all 
the prisoners, that Mecaday had been fixed upon as the point upon which to 
re-upite in the event of any disaster, I at once determined upon marching back to 
Zeouke, for the purpose of attacking the centre, under the Kee-Woonghee, on 
the following morning. At six in the evening the whole force was again assem- 
bled at Zeouke, where it bivouacked for the night, after a harassing march of 
about twenty-nine miles, which the troops underwent with the greatest cheerful- 
ness and spirit, 

At daylight in the morning of the 2d, we were again in motion. It was my 
intention to have cut in upon the river so as to divide the Kee-Woonghee’s force ; 
but the impassable nature of the intervening — prevented my reaching 
Pagaon, the point I had selected for breaking through his line, and the only road 
that conld be discovered led to the front of the fortified ridge of the Napadee, 
already alluded to, which, from its inaccessibility on three sides, could only be 
attacked by a limited number of men in front. Early in the morning | detached 
Brigadier-General Cotton’s division with orders to endeavour to push round to 
the right, and gain the enemy’s flank by every path that could be discovered, but 
after great exertion the effort was abandoned as wholly impracticable. Our 
artillery being placed in position, opened with great effect, while his Excellency 
Commodore Sir J. Brisbane moved forward and cannonaded the heights from 
the river. I, at the same time, directed Brig. Elrington to fall in through the 
jungle to the right, where the Brigadier informs me the enemy opposed him with 
great gallantry and resolution, defending every tree and breast work with deter- 
mined obstinacy. ‘To the Brigadier’s left I directed six companies of his Majesty's 
87th regiment, under Major Gully, to advance ani drive in the enemy’s post to 
the bottom of the ridge. This service was performed with much spirit, and the 
enemy was driven from all his defences in the valley, retreating to his principal 
works on the hills. ‘he appearance of these works was sufficiently formidable, 
and the hills, [ have already mentioned, could only be ascended by a narrow 
road, commanded by artillery and numerous stockades and breast works filled 
with men, apparently all armed with muskets. As soon as the artillery and 
rockets, under Captains Lumsdaine and Graham, directed by Lieutenant Colonel 
Hopkinson, had made an impression upon the cnemy’s works, and silenced 
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several of his guns, I ordered the troops to advance to the assault. The first 
Bengal Brigade, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Sale, and consisting of his 
Majesty’s 13th and 3éth Regiments, under Majors Thornhill and Frith, was 
directed to advance by the breach, and storm the heights in front, and the six 
companies of his Majesty’s 87th regiment advanced through the jungle to the 
right, and drove everything before them on that side. Nothing could surpass the 
steadiness and resolute courage displayed in this attack. Scarcelya shot was 
fired in return to the enemy’s continned vollies. His Majesty’s 36th Regiment, 
which led, first entered the enemy’s entrenchments on the heights, driving him 
from hill to hill, over precipices which could only be ascended by a narrow stair, 
until the whole of the formidable position, nearly three miles in extent, was iu 
our possession. 

During the attack, his Excellency Commodore Sir James Brisbane afforded me 
the most able co-operation, and I do myself the honour to enclose his Excellen- 
cy’s report of the good conduct of the officers aud men of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s service serving on board the Flotilla, and | much regret to observe the 
name of Captain Dawson, of his Majesty’s ship drachne, who was conspicuously 
forward in the attack, among the list ot killed. 

Lieutenants Underwood, commanding engineer, and Abbot, of the Bengal 
Engineers, who had closely reconnoitred the enemy’s position, both volunteered 
tu Jead the columns, and were, [ am sorry to say, both wounded on that service. 

I have also to regret the loss of many promising young officers and brave sol- 
diers ; but Iam happy to observe that our loss, considering the extent and strength 
of the enemy’s positions, and great numerical superiority, has not been great; 
ands! owe it to the troops to say, that the impression of their own steadiness and 
intrepidity upon the minds of the enemy, could alone have secured to them the 
brilliant successes of the Ist and 2d, with so few casualties as will be found in 
the returns I have the honour herewith to trausmit, 

The defeat of the enemy’s army on the east bank of the Irrawaddy has been 
most complete. He has been driven from all his strong positions in this neigh- 
bourhood, with the loss of all his artillery, great quantities of ammunition, and 
warlike stores ; and although it is impossible, from the nature of the ground, to 
calculate the extent of his loss in killed and wounded, | am satisfied he has suf- 
fered most severely, and | am much mistaken if the Burmese commander again 
assembles a force within many thousands of the number lately in our front. 

The right corps of the enemy’s army, under Sudda Woon, appears still to oc- 
cupy some high ground on the west bank of the Irrawaddy. Measures are now 
in progress for attacking that division, and I have no doubt it will be dislodged 
from its defence to-morrow morning. 

On the 6th I purpose marching upon Meeady, by the Neoun-benzick road, with 
the first division of the army. Brigadier-General Cotton, with the second divi- 
sion, will remain a few days longer to act in co-operation with the flotilla, in 
the event of the enemy having rallied in his defences on the river, between Prome 
and Neoun-benzick. | have no certain information upon his next rallying point. 
Meeady on the east, and Maloune on the west bank of the river, are both forti- 
fied, and are furnished with artillery. They are both named as the probable 

oints of re-union, and [ shall lose no time in appearing before whichever they 
bere chosen for that purpose; but I think it important that one division should 
continue to act in co-operation with the flotilla, until it is clearly ascertained that 
the navigation of the river is open between this and Meeady. 

I have to solicit the attention of the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
in Council, to the judicious and cordial co-operation afforded me by his Excel- 
lency Commodore Sir James Brisbane, and the boats of his Majesty’s squadron 
employed on this service. My best thanks are due to Brigadier-General Cotton, 
for the able manner in which he led his column, and apd j me and decisive 
attack upon the enemy’s left at Simbike. ‘The services of Brigadier Elrington, 
Lieutenants-Colonel Godwin and Sale, Majors Frith, Chambers, Thornhill, and 
Gully, who led columns, also claim my notice. Lieutenant -Colonel Hopkinson, 
commanding artillery, Lieutenant-Colonel Pollock, and Captain Graham, of the 
Bengal Artillery, merit my fullest approbation for their exertions ; and Captaiu 
Lumsdaine, of the Bengal Horse Artillery, although badly wounded, refused to 
quit the battery, and continued from his chair to direct the fire of his guns. 

Brigadier-General Cotton informs me that he received every aid from the ex- 
perience of Brigadiers Armstrong and Brodie, serving under his command, 

From my Deputies Adjutant and Quarter-Master-General, Lieut,-Col, ‘Tidy 
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and Major Jackson, and from my Military Secretary, Captain Snodgrass, I re- 
ceived every aid and assistance during these operations ; and Captain Smith, of 
the Bengal army, volunteered his services, and accompanied me as Aide-de- 
Camp on the occasion.—I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Major-Gen. 
Head-Quarters, Camp on the Heights of Napadee, Dec. 4. 

(The list of killed and wounded, which has been already correctly given, with 
the caeoton of aname mis-spelled, (Major Backboure should have been Back- 
house,) follows ; as also of the stores taken, among which were one 32-pounder, 
and several other guns of considerable calibre.] 





To GeorGE Swinton, Esg., SecRETARY TO GOVERNMENT, SECRET AND Potiti- 
CAL DEPARTMENT, &c., ForT WILLIAM, 


Sir,—In my despatch of yesterday, I mentioned my intention of attacking the 

aw + right wing, under Sudda Woon, posted on the left bank of the Lrra- 
waddy. 
Having concerted measures with his Excellency Commodore Sir James Bris- 
bane, I directed Brigadier-General Cotton to cross the river in the course of last 
night with the division under his command, and, if possible, to land above the 
position occupied by the enemy. 

‘This the Brigadier-General effected, and I had the pleasure, early this morn- 
ing, of seeing my orders carried into the fullest effect, as detailed in the letter 
herewith enclosed. I have, &c, 

(Signed) ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Major-Gen. 


Head-Quarters, Camp on the Heights of Napadee, Dec. 4, 1825, 





To Majsor-Generat Sir A, Campsett, K.C.B., COMMANDER OF THE 
FORCES, 

Sir,—You did me the honour of placing a proportion of the division under 
my command this morning, with orders to attack aud dislodge the right wing of 
the, enemy’s army, situate in a series of stuckades on the right bank of the 
river, 

The details were as follows :—250 Royal Engineers ; 270 of his Majesty’s 41st 
Regiment ; 260 ditto 69th ditto; light company 26th Madras Native Infantry ; 
and 100 pioneers. 

This operation was performed in conjunction with the navy and flotilla, and, | 
am happy to add, was attended with the most complete success, ‘The enemy re- 
tired from their stockades on the river, from the severe fire from four howitzers, 
and some rockets, ably direeted by Lieuts. Paton and Seton, of the Bengal Artil- 
lery ; but on taking possession of them, it was discovered that they had a stock- 
aded work about half a mile in the interior, completely manned and occupied by 
guns; Brigadier Armstrong, Colonel Brodie, and Colonel Godwin, immediately 
moved upon its centre and right, and I took the Royals to the left, and the work 
was carried instantly, the cutany leaving three hundred dead on the field, and 
dispersing in every direction ; I have sent in several prisoners, and from 300 
to 350 muskets were taken by my men, having been abandoned by the enemy. 1 
have set fire to the whole of their defences, and have only to add my warmest 
acknowledgments to Brigadier Armstrong, who commanded the advance; to 
Colonel Brodie, who had charge of the light companies; and Colonel Godwin, 
who commanded the reserve, and every officer and man who were engaged. 

fre praises of the officers follow.] 3 of 

am happy to say this service was performed with the trifling loss of oue man 
killed aw wounded, I have, &c. 
(Signed) W. COTTON, B.G. 
(A true copy.) ae 
(Signed) F.S. TIDY, Lieut.-Col. D.A.G, 
Published by command of the Right Hon. the Governor General in Council. 
GEORGE SWINTON, Secretary to the Government, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE regret to state, that the request of a Correspondent not to insert his 
communication respecting the Affairs of Cuttack, came too late to be acted 
on, as the information had already appeared. We beg to assure him that his 
wishes shall be carefully attended to in any future communication with which 
he may favour us. 





Our attention has been especially drawn to a paragraph in the Number for 
August 1825, at the top of page 325, in which allusion has been made to a sup- 
posed connexion and influence, by which an individual, said to be not qualified for 
a certain situation, is thought to have ob/ained it. The paragraph first asserts 
that Mr. Milner was never in the Company's regular service, which we under- 
stand to be untrue ; and it next insinuates a connexion, which is subsequently 
declared, by persons worthy of credit, to have had no existence but in the una- 
gination of the writer, from whose information the article adverted to was 
principally compiled. 

This article was not written by the Editor himself, nor was it even seen by 
him, as far as he remembers, before its insertion ; he being, at the period of its 
appearing, afflicted with an illness of so severe a nature, as to prevent his per- 
sonal attention to the usual duties even of supervision. * 

The individual to whom the compilation of Indian News was then intrusted, 
was not, however, the inventor of the information there given, as it came from 
Calcutta in a letter or letters addressed to persons in England: although there 
can be no doubt but that the use made of these was such as to deserve the repre- 
hension bestowed on it both here and in India. 

Until our attention was called to it from both these quarters, we confess that 
it had entirely escaped us. But, that being done, accompanied with proofs 
JSrom more authorities than one, of its originating in error, we should but inade- 
quately express our feelings if we did not readily and cheerfully embrace the 
earliest opportunity of declaring our belief that the party from whom the in- 
JSormation originally proceeded, wus not merely inaccurate as to the facts, but 
laboured under a great misconception in his mode of stating them. 


* On reference to the subsequent Number for September 1825, a note to Cor- 
respondents will be found to explain the nature and extent of this illness, which 
was then assigned as the cause of delay, and unavoidable transfer to other hands, 
of duties that could only be resumed with returning health, 





ERRATA. 


We have authority to state, that the birth of a son to the lady of J. T. 
Ansley, Esq. at Madras, and the death of J. T, Ansley, Esq. at Berhampore, 
both announced in the ‘ Oriental Herald’ of March last, and taken from the 
Indian Papers, are incorrect—the birth having taken place at Berhampore ; 
the death not at all; as the gentleman, whose name was probably meant to be 
Anstey, and not Ansley, was alive and in good health at a period subsequent 
to that of his prematurely-announced demise,—intelligence which will be, 
no doubt, gratifying to all his friends. 








